




















Based on careful and extensive re- 
search, this book is devoted to a critical 
review of the socio-historical context 
and consequences of Vaisnavism in 
Bengal from 1486 to 1900. It provides a 
new model of Vaisnava historiography 
which is quite different from the traditio- 
nal theological exegeses. The main 
theme of this book isthe correlation of 
Vaisnavism to social and intellectual 
developments in Bengal over a long 
stretch of time. It contains studies of 
the Vaisnava centres, the compulsions 
behind the homogenisation of Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theology, the socio-religious 
background of Vaisnava heterodoxy and 
guru - worship, and the factors which 
strengthened syncretism in religion and 
social relations. These subjects have 
been studied from the historical point 
of view with the help of massive evi- 
dence. The concluding chapters deal 
with Vaisnava adjustment with moder- 
nity, the discovery and evaluations of 
Vaisnavism made by the Bengali elite 
during the nineteenth century, and the 
permanence of the Vaisnava leaven in 
Bengali musical and dramatic forms. 
The bibliography given in this book is 
comprehensive. The historiographical 
model given here is expected to be con- 
ducive to further investigations. 
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PREFACE 


Tuais book is an abridged version of a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to the University of Calcutta in 1980. 


Although numerous books have been written by a host of 
scholars on the theological and literary aspects of Vaisnavism in 
Bengal, yet several lacunae are discernible in Vaisnava historiography. 
The socio-historical context and consequences of the Vaisnava 
bhakti movement in Bengal were seldom studied in depth. The 
historical geography of the orthodox and heterodox Vaisnava orders 
has been ignored by the professional historians. Almost nothing 
has so far been written on the reasons behind the popularity of guru- 
worship and its effects. The evaluations of the Vaisnava heritage, 
made by the Bengali intellectuals and social leaders during the nine- 
teenth century, are seldom reviewed in the works on the so-called 
‘Bengali Renaissance’. 


In this book I have made an attempt at removing some of these 
lacunae. Much remains to be done in this regard. 


The Caitanya movement originated in a rift in the contemporary 
Brahmanical society, which had been caused by the natural divergence 
between conservatism and liberalism. Caitanya and his supporters 
had no evident bias against the Muslims. Unfortunately certain 
obscurantist writers still propagate the myth that Caitanya’s bhakti 
movement was a sort of delayed reaction to Muhammadan rule and 
religion. These points have been discussed in the first two chapters. 
I have tried to show in Chapter IV that the doctrine of bhakti had 
certain social implications which should be separated from the 
mysticism innate in it. Nityananda’s propagation of dasyabhava or 
sakhyabhava, and the indifference of Vrndayana Dasa, author of 
Sricaitanyabhagavata, to ‘erotic’ bhakti are very significant. I have 
come to the conclusion that eroticism, illogically coupled with an 
extreme form of asceticism, was infused into the simple ideology 
of the Caitanya movement by certain powerful persons and groups. 
I have sought to understand their motives and trace their activities in 
Chapters VII, VIII, XI, XII, and XIV. 
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I have made an attempt at tracing the evolution of notable 
Vaisnava organisations and centres in Bengal. I wanted to under- 
stand the different Vaisnava viewpoints and, of course, the motives 
of persons who disseminated them. I, therefore, avoided the con- 
troversies regarding the ‘authenticity’ of various Vaisnava biographies 
and other works, in each of which a particular viewpoint is manifest. 
I have not ignored lore and legend. They gave me some insight into 
backgrounds and characters. I have always felt that, in the absence 
of unimpeachable documentary or archival evidence, the historians 
should not belittle- the importance of literary evidence while tracing 
the course of socio-religious developments in mediaeval times. There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are found in the archives. 


The growing strength of religious syncretism necessitated a 
ritualistic synthesis in Gaudiya Vaisnavism. I have reviewed it in 
Chapter XVIII. The next chapter is devoted to a study of the 
effects of the caste-system on Vaisnava developments. In Chapter 
XX I have sought to present a case-study of the Kartabhaja sect. 
It is based upon an analysis of more than six hundred enigmatic 
lyrics. The three concluding chapters deal with Vaisnava adjustment 
with modernity, evaluations of the Vaisnava heritage made during 
the nineteenth century, and the Vaisnava leaven discernible in the 
media of entertainment. , < 


I should add that I have never purposely tried to glorify or 
debunk any individual or group. The sources of the evidence used 
in this book are mentioned in the unavoidable foot-notes. I have 
also tried to follow the standard system of transliteration. The 
reader may, however, find in this book some typographical errors 
and other blemishes for which I crave their indulgence. 


‘It is now my pleasant duty to acknowledge my debts. Though 
I was not a pupil of Professor Sukumar Sen, I consider him mv 
teacher. It is from his interesting and scholarly books and essays, 
which I have been reading since 1950, that I have learnt much about 
Bengali literature and religious traditions. 


I pay my obeisance to the memory of Haridāsa Dasa, Vais- 
ņava savant, who edited and published numerous Gaudiya Vaisnava 
texts and a Vaisnava encyclopaedia, which were of immense help 
to me. : 
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Dr. Buddhadeva Bhattacharya, Surendranath Banerji Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Calcutta, gave me useful 
advice and freely of his time. Dr. Ramaranjan Mukherji, Vice- 
‘Chancellor, Rabindrabharati University, and my esteemed colleagues 
in the Department of History, University of Burdwan, showed a keen 


interest in the progress of my work. I tender my grateful thanks 
to them. 


Sri Syamapada Bhattacharya, my publisher, has shown consider- 
able initiative in publishing this work. Sri Siddhesvar Roy assiduously 
maintained liaison with the three different presses in which this book 
was printed over a long stretch of time. Sri Debesh Chandra Datta 
of the Arunima Printing Works and his assistants printed several 
parts of the book with commendable celerity. To them I express 
my sincere thanks. 


Srimati Chhabi Chakravarti, my wife, protected me from all 
sorts of distractions and helped me prepare the Bibliography and the 
Index. I am grateful for the help she has given me. 


Department: of „History, 
University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan, 

Dated 19th October, 1985 


Ramakanta Chakrabarty 
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CHAPTER I 


EARLY MEDIAEVAL AND MEDIAEVAL BACKGROUND: 
I 


Scholars have tried to measure the extent and the depth of 
Vaisnava worship in ancient and early mediaeval Bengal. Their 
task was indeed a difficult one. Epigraphic evidence is subject 
to different readings and interpretations. The rituals of Vaisņava 
worship are not stated in them. The exact identification of 
some of the Vaisnava deities and images is also a difficult 
problem.1 But various aspects of Vaisnava worship are yet 
discernible in the epigraphic and iconographic evidence. 

From the fourth century A.D. to the end of the thirteenth 
century Vaisnavism as a Brahmanical faith co-existed in Bengal 
with Buddhism, Jainism and Saiva-Sakta worship. Vaisnavism 
was an amorphous creed with a tendency towards heterogenity. 


Since far more inscriptions with Vaisnava references and 
also Vaisnava images have been found in North and East Bengal 
than in West Bengal, it may be said that Vaisnavism was per- 
haps more popular in North and East Bengal than in West 
Bengal. Gaya in South Bihar was a notable centre of Avatara 
worship.2 From the mention of Himavaccikhara in the Damo- 
darpur Copper Plates of A.D. 543 it may be assumed that Visnu 
worship was popular even in the sub-Himalayan regions of Bengal. 


The inscriptions make it clear that Vaisnavism or Visnu- 
worship was patronised by kings, merchants, scholars, professional 
men and agriculturists: (Ribhu Gupta, President of the guild 


The History of Bengal: Hindu Period ed. R.C. Majumdar, pp. 400, 401-404. 

2. S. Mukherji, A Study of Vaisnavism in Ancient and Mediaeval Bengal, pp. ve 
42, The Gaya inscriptions on the Avatara concept are the Krāj à 
Temple Inscription, Sitalà Temple Inscription, Nrsimha Temple Inscription, 
and Ramagaya Dašāvatāra Temple Inscription. ati 

3. Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, ed. R.R. Mukherji and S. Maiti, p. 71. 
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«of merchants, mentioned in the Copper Plate Inscription of 
Dāmodarpur: A.D. 476-495; Gaurava Misra, Court-Scholar and 
celebrated warrior, mentioned in the Garuda Pillar Inscription 
«of Dinājpur; merchant Loka Datta mentioned in the Baghaura 
Image Inscription of Tripura; betel-grower Gangadasa mentioned 
in the Paikpara-Betka Image Inscription ; Bhavadeva Bhatta, the 
great scholar, mentioned in the Bhuvanesvara Inscription of the 
twelfth century A.D.; Sahadeva, the veterenary surgeon, men- 
tioned the Stone Inscription of Nayapaladeva found in Gaya: 
A.D. 1038-1055, etc): Probably the Brahmanas of Bengal were 
not particularly eager to act as Vaisnava priests. According to 
the Khalimpur Inscription of Dharmapala, a Lata or South 
Gujarati Brahmana came to Bengal to work as the priest of 
a Narayana temple.2 

The doctrine of bhakti is not stated in the inscriptions. 
In line 30 of the Mādhāinagar Copper Plate Laksmana Sena 
is described as “a veritable Narayana.’’3 This is deification of 
monarchy in which the self-effacement of bhakti has no place. 


At first the martial element in Vaisnavism was attractive to 
the kings. Visnu, the wielder of the murderous Cakra or discus 
was worshipped. (Cf. Susunià Rock Inscription, Bankura, A.D. 
300; Mallasarul Inscription, Burdwan, A.D. 500).4 The Vyiha 
concept, too, had considerable following.6 Some other forms 
of Visnu, which were important enough to have rituals now 
unidentifiable, were also worshipped, e.g. Govindašvāmin in Baigram 
Copper Plate, Kokamukhasvāmin in Damodarpur Copper Plate, 
Lokanatha in Lokanatha Inscription of Tripura, Nanna-Nārāyaņa 


1. Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, pp. 61, 71, 150; S. Mukherji, op. cit. pp 38, 
41-42. ; 


Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, p. 95 
Ibid, p. 277 
' Ibid., pp. 40, 87 


The controversial Vyula implications of Gunaighar Inscription of Vainya 


Gupta and Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena are explai cherji 
op.cit. pp. 24-27, 68-69. tus Meri, 
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in the Khalimpur Inscription of Dharmapala.1 The Blāgavata 
idea probably gained some currency towards the end of the 
fifth century A.D. In the Mallia Grant of that date Jayanaga 
of Karnasuvarna (Murshidābad, West Bengal) is referred to as 
a great B/gavata.2 


Initially Visnu had one consort, Laksmi. Two elephants 
sprinkle water on her in the seal of the Lokanatha Inscription 
of Tripura. But Visnu had two consorts in the Inscription of 
Nayapaladeva (A.D. 1038-1055) found in Gaya.4 


In the Narayana form Visnu was, of course, a Brahmanical 
God. Slowly the Avatāra concept gained prominence in Bengal. 
This is perhaps evident in the popularity of Vaisnava proper names 
mentioned in some inscriptions.5 Worship of the Vamana or Dwarf- 
incarnation is referred to in the Bhagalpur Inscription of Naraya- 
napāla.6 Vamana images have been found in three places in 
Dacca district.” The Nrsimha incarnation grew popular during 
the Sena rule, and remained popular even at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Nrsimha images have been found in Dacca, Dinajpur 
and Rajshahi.9 


The Varaha or Boar incarnation became popular probably 
between the tenth and the twelfth centuries. Boar images, sculp- 


1. Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, pp. 49, 61; Epigraphica Indica, XIX, p. 301; 

Promode Lal Paul, The Early History of Bengal, II, Ch. XI, pp. 90-94 

S. Mukherji, op.cit., pp. 21-22 

Epigraphica Indica, XTX, p. 301 

Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, p. 141 

Ibid., pp. 74, 197: Lines 4-6 of the Faridpur Copper Plate Inscription of 

Dharmāditya, and lines 46-49 of the Bangarh Copper Plate Inscription of 

Mahipāla (A.D. 988-1023) 

6. N.K. Bhattašālī, Iconography of the Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum, edition 1972, pp. 77-93; 93-107 

7. Ibid., pp. 77-93 

8. The Nrsimha incarnation is mentioned in the Sundarban Copper Plate Ins- 
cription of Laksmana Sena, in which he is described as Paramanārasiņha. 
It is also mentioned in Bhavadeva Bhatta's Bhuvanešvara Inscription, Verse 
21. Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, p. 290 and p. 353 

9. N.K. Bhattašālī, op. cit. pp. 77-93 
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tured in these centuries, have been found in East Bengal, Burdwan 
and Murshidabad.1 

The legends of Krsna were sculptured on the panels of the 
Pāhārpur temple? But the flute-playing Krsna was not the 
favourite God of the zingoist kings. It is said in the Bhagalpur 
Inscription of Narayanapala that the king’s activities did not 
resemble those of Krsņa.5  Krsna's sports with the milkmaids are 
just mentioned in the Belava Inscription. Krsna’s foster-parents 
are referred to in the Garuda Pillar Inscription of Laksmana 
Sena.s The legend of the ‘human’ Krsna given in the Bhāgava- 
tapurana, the Visnu Purana, the Padmapurāņa and the Brahmavaivarta- 
purāņa is not prominent in the epigraphic records. 

The ten Avataras are found inscribed on some Visnupatias or 
Visnu-slabs discovered in various areas of North Bengal and East 
Bengal.6 j 

At least two ideas which were later on accepted by the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas are found to have been mentioned in two separate 
inscriptions. In the Belava Inscription, the kings are described as. 
«friends of Hari’. Perhaps this is the earliest postulation of the 
Sakhyabhava or ‘Friendly Mood’ which is regarded as one of the 
basic ‘moods’ in Gaudiya Vaisnava theology and aesthetics.7 
Secondly, Salokya or ‘Presence in God's abode’ is mentioned as 
one of the aims of the installation of Visnu image in the Visnu Image 
Inscription of Keor.s In Gaudiya Vaignava theology Sdlokya 
is considered a distinct type of release from the wordly bondage. 
The Brahmanical Pancopāsanā tradition and the prevalence of 


1. Ibid. 

2; The Vaisnava leaven in Paharpur sculpture has been explained by K. N 
Dikshit, Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal. Memoirs ofthe Archaeolo je i 
Survey of India, No. 55, Office of the Superintendent of Goverment Printi 4 
1939, and S. K. Bhattacharya, Krsna Cult, pp. 75-76. Du 
Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, p 166, verse 15. 

Ibid., p. 237, line 6. 

Ibid., p. 153, line 18; p. 279, line 17. 

N. K. Bhattasali, op. cit. pp. 89 f. 

Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, p. 237, verse 5. 

In Dacca, thirteenth century. N. K. Bhattašālī, op. cit. pp. 89 f. 
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Buddhism gave Vaisnavism in early mediaeval Bengal a syncretic 
character. Ribhugupta, President of the guild of merchants, built 
temples and store-rooms for both Siva and Visu. A man 
named Manamragarman paid obeisance to both Visnu and Buddha 
(cf. Tortoise-shell Inscription of Vajrayogini).2 In Paikor village, 
Birbhüm, where Krsna is worshipped according to "Yantrika rites,3 
a pillar with an inscription dedicated presumably to the snake- 
goddess, Manasa, was discovered. The Deopārā Grant of 
Viiayasena mentions the installation of Visnu, Siva, Laksmi and 
Parvati in the Pradyumnešvara temple. This record undoubtedly 
signifies Siva-Visnu syncretism, the merit of which is explained in the 
Brhaddharma Purana. Some scholars think that Pradyum- 
ne$vara was a combined form of Harihara.” 


II 


The worship of Krsna, which became the basis of the Gaudīya 
Vaisnava creed, was not particularly popular in early mediaeval Ben- 
gal. Krsna worship is scarcely mentioned in the inscriptions. Krsna 
was regarded merely as an Avatāra of Visnu. His sports with the 
milkmaids are perfunctorily mentioned in one or two inscriptions. 
The worship of Vāsudeva-Nārāyana, Vamana, Varaha and Nrsimha 
and even of Pradyumna of the Vyūha concept was more popular than 
that of Krsna. But certain developments gradually led to the ascen- 
dancy of Krsna over the other avataras of Visnu. The heroic mood 
and the martial spirit gradually disappeard from the Hindu world. 
The frequent rise and fall of transient kingdoms, the consequent 
*Balkanisation' of India, the deep shadows of religiosity lengthening 
northwards from the Deccan, the coming of the Muhammadans, 


1. Corpus of Bengal Inscriptions, p. 61. 

2. S. Mukherji, op. cit. pp. 41-42. 

3. Catalogue of the Dacca Museum, pls. LXXXIX (A), XC (D), LXXXIX 
(B) & (C). 

4, Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, Birbhum Vivaran, I, p. 10. 

5. N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, III. pp. 42-46. 

6. Brhaddharma Purana, Bangabasi ed. II, Ch. 6. 

7. S. Mukherji, op. cit., 68-69. 
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the unending dynastic aggressions and wars—these, no doubt, 
considerably enfeebled the position of the Brahmanical leaders of 
the Hindu society. They tried to avert a crisis by supporting reac- 
tion and extreme conservatism. Their conservatism merely isolated 
them from the people, among whom ‘non-Vedic’ religious ideas grew 
popular. The romantic version of the Rādhā-Krsna legend 
was possibly a sort of reaction to what W.G.Archer describes as 
“tightening of domestic morals."2 Sanskrit poets began to write 
numerous poems on the night life of the gods. Such poems were 
relished by the polygamous kings and courtiers; such poems were 
a source of income to their composers, the great majority of whom 
were poor. At least in Apabhraméa literature the loves of 
Krsna might have been a popular theme since the time of Kalidasa. 
A few Prakrta verses on the Radha-Krsna theme were included in 
Gāthāsaptašatī.+ Magha’s Sisupalavadhakavyam shows a curious 
combination of the sexual element and the heroic mood in a poetic 
delineation of th e Mahābhārata legend of Krsna's slaying of Šišupāla. 
Ksemendra wrote Dašāvatāracartia in the eleventh century.5 
In Bengal Vaisnavism assumed a tangible shape during the 
twelfth century which was the century of Sena rule. The pristine 
bhakti movement had already been set on a strong basis in the 
Deccan by Ācārya Rāmānuja (4.1137 A.D.), the celebrated author 
of Srībhāsya and the organizer of a party of seventy-four spiri- 
tual leaders who preached Visistadvaitavada. The early Sena rulers. 
came to Bengal from Canara country. Possibly with them came 


1. The extremely reactionary attitude of the Brahmamas and Smrti writers of 
the period from 1095 to the middle of the thirteenth century has been dis- 
cussed by Jaidev Ganguliin “The Social and Religious Background of the: 
Study of Smrti in Mithila”, Our Heritage, 1962, Vol. X, I, pp. 37-55. 

2. W. G. Archer, Loves of Krishna, p. 73. 

3. S. N. Dasgupta, S. K. De, A History of Sanskrit Literature: Classical Period, 
Calcutta University, 1962, intro. pp. XXXII-XXXIV-VI ; also, SRK, intro, 
pp- LI-LVI. 

4. Gathasaptaíat;, Nirnayasāgara Press, 1933, 1: 89; II : 14 ; V : 47. 

5. Published by the Nirnayasagara Press in Kāvyamālā Series no. 26. It has 
10 chapters (cantos) with 1764 verses. 

6 The Deopara PraSasti of Vijayasena, Inscriptions of Bengal, IU, p. 42; The 
Madhainagar Copper Plate of Laksmanasena, Ibid, p. 106. 
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bhakti as a philosophical principle and as a way of life. The 
Sri Vaisnava influence is faintly discernible in the importance 
attached io the goddess Laksmi or Kamala in the inscriptions of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. A synthesis of the Vyuha and 
avatara doctrines might also have been effected in the twelfth cen— 
tury.! 

A Vaisnava literature possibly developed in Bengal during the 
first quarter of the eigth century A.D.? It is believed that this 
literature was mainly Apabhramša. It is also believed that in the 
Gītagovinda Jayadeva, who is regarded as a Bengali poet, merely 
followed the Apabhramša tradition. There are legends about 
his wife, Padmāvati, who was probably a dancer.4 The Nim- 
varka sect regards Jayadeva as one of its gurus. Jayadeva 
might have been influenced by the Krsna legend of the Brahma- 
vaivartapurana.6 The extant modes of rendering the verses of 
the Gitagovinda into songs are of Canarese origin The bhakti 
element in the Gitagovinda is concentrated in the concept of Krsna, 
an avatara of Visnu, as the lover of Radha, But eroticism is the 
basic feature of this concept. Some coital postures are explained 
in the commentaries on verses 4 and 5 of Canto 2.5 Tucci 


1. S.C. Mukherji, op. cit. pp- 25-26. Gopinath Kaviraj, Bharatiya Sadhanar 
Dhara, pp. 6-7. 
2. Wavraprasad Šāstrī, “Literary History of the Pala Period", JBORS, V, ii,. 
1919 ; also, ODBL, I, p. 81. 
3. Jayadeva has also been claimed for Mithila and Orissa. Vide, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of Orissa in the Collection of the Orissa 
State Museum, Bhuvanesvara, ed. Kedarnath Mahāpātra, 1960, pp.XXX-LXI. 
4. Gitagovinda, Nirnayasagar ed. 1929, *Prastāvanā”, PP, 5-19. Vide, 
Sekašubhodayā of Halāyudha Mišra,ed. Sukumar Sen, The Asiatic Soeiety, 
Calcutta, 1963, p. 67, where Padmāvatī is described as a specialist-singer of 
Gandhararaga. 
5. Dhananjayadāsa Kathiyababa, Bānglādeše Nimvarka Sampradayera Vivarana,. 
vol. 5, pp. 15-39. 
6. B. B. Majumdar, Krsna in History and Legend, Ch. I, Appendix : Chs. I-IV. 
7. Nihārranjan Ray, Bangalir Itihas, p. 401 ; the extant modes are explained by 
Aichiyar Kauryvai, Gitagovinda aud its Abhinaya, ed. Vāsudev Šāstrī, Tan- 
jore, Sarasvati Mahal Library, 1963 ; also, by Svàmi Prajnanananda, Padā- 
valikirtaner Itihās, Vol. I, Ch. 10 and 11. 
8. Gītagovinda, pp. 46-48. 
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explains the erotic symbolism of the Radha-Krsna līlā delineated in 
the Gitagovinda.1 A modern investigator finds in it a curious 
combination of sacred and profane love.2 Haraprasād Sastri and 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji thought that Jayadeva was a Sahajiya 
mystic.3 


In verse 3 of Canto I, Jayadeva requests everybody to read his 
work, ‘pleasant, tender and lovable’, with a view to contemplating 
the glory of God Hari. The idea of contemplation or smarana of 
the sports of Krsna and his bliss-attributes was later transformed 
into a basic concept of Gaudiya Vaisnava theology. 


Some scholars have unconsciously expressed their feeling of 
revulsion at the unconcealed eroticism of the Gitagovinda. They 
have refused to believe that such an erotic Kāvya as the Gitagovinda 
could be written in Sanskrit, the language of wry sophistication. 
According to Suniti Kumar Chatterji, the songs of the Gītagovinda 
were originally composed “in some Prakritic speech, which in this 
case would be either Western Apabhramša as written in the East, 
‘or Old Bengali, both alternatives being equally likely." This view 
ds supported by Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya.4 Sukumar Sen thinks 


that the Gītagovinda was considerably influenced by the prevalent 
Avahatta songs.5 


S.K. De opines that the Gitagovinda might have been “modelled 
„On the prototype of the popular Krsna-yatra in its choral and 


1. G. Tucci, Ratilila, p. 80 f. 


Lee Siegel, Sacred and Profane : Dimensions of Love in Indian Traditions as 
exemplified in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1978. à 

3. ODBL. I, p. 126; S. K. Chatterji later on wrote that Javadeva was a “Smarta 
Pancopasaka’’. Jayadeva, p. 13. E 

4. ODBL, Part I, pp. 125-126: Similar verses on Rádhà-K fsna love-sports 
occur in Prākrtapaingala: pp. 334, 570, 576, 581, 586, and Prakrtakalpataru, 
verses 4, 7, 9, 12, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35. But according to 
S. K. Chatterji, Prakrtapaingala in its present form, dates from the latter 
half, of the 14th. century. See, Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, Kavi Jayadeva 
O Sri Gitagovinda, pp. 16, 24-25, 68-70 where he describes the influence of 
vernacular love-poetry on the Gitagovinda. 

5. Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Y, Y, pp. 45-46. 
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melodramatic peculiarities’.1 The work also “bears closer 
resemblance to the spirit and style of Apabhramša or vernacular 
poetry.” But S.K. De does not support the view that the Sanskrit 
Gitagovinda had an Apabhramsa original. He thinks that the Gita- 
govinda, like Ramakrsna’s Gopdlakelicandrika, belonged to “an 
irregular type”.2 

So long as the Apabhramša or the Old Bengali Gitagovinda 
remains undiscovered, one must believe that the work was written 
in Sanskrit. The singularity of the work consists in its wonderful 
language and rhyme, which could not possibly be re-created in a 
translation. It must also be noted that the love of Radha and 
Krsna had already become a subject of folk-songs when Jayadeva 
wrote his masterpiece. A Bengali poet named Dimboka composed 
a verse on this theme.3 Daniel H.H. Ingalls has translated the verse 
in the following manner: 

*The pilerims in the street have warded off the painful cold 

with their broad quilts sewn of a hundred rags; and now with 

voices clear and sweet they break the morning slumber of the city 

folk with the songs of the secret love of Madhava and Rādhā. + 

The Rādhā-Krsna folk-songs composed in the vernaculars of 
the eleventh century are yet to be collected in an anthology. 
Refined Sanskrit verses on Visnu and his avataras have, however, 
been collected in different anthologies. Such verses might have a 
socio-religious background. As Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya has 
suggested, these verses and the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva might have 
been influenced by folk-poetry.5 These Sanskrit verses at least 
make it evident that the Radha-Krsna legend had become univer- 
sally popular in the twelfth century. An alphabetical list of the 
poets who wrote verses on Visnu. Laksmi, Hari, Krsna, Radha and 
ithe avarāras is given below : 


1. Sushil Kumar De, Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit Literature and Studies in 
Bengal Vaisnavism, 1960, , p. 79. 

1bid., pp. 80-81. 

SRK, Vcrse 980. 

Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Sanskrit Poetry from Vidyakara’ s Treasury, p. 208. 
Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, Kavi Jayadeva O Sri Gitagovinda, Calcutta, 
third ed. 1955, pp. 16, 24, 25, 68-70. 
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Abhinanda. Verses 256, 262, 267 of SKM. 
Amrtadatta. Verse 43 of SV. 

Acarya Gopika. Verses 275, 344 of SKM. 
Banamālī. Verse 255 of SKM. 

Bana. Verse 112 of SRK. 


Bhagiratha. Verses 142 of SRK, 292 of SKM and 45 of KVS: 


Bhatta Culitaka. Verse 39 of SV. i 
Bhattaśālīya Pitāmvara. Verse 266 of SKM. 
Bhavagramīņa Vāthoka. Verse 349 of SKM. 
Bhāsa. Verse 138 of SRK. 

Bhānu. Verse 313 of SKM. 


. Bhāravī. Verse 331 of SKM. 


Bhojadeva. Verse 329 of SKM. 


. Cakrapàni. Verse 269 of SKM. 


Cirantanašarana. Verse 30 of KVS. 

Daksa (or Hanumāna). Verse 44 of KVS. 
Daksinatya. Verse 340 of SKM. 

Divakaradatta. Verse 254 of SKM. 

Ganapati. Verse 337 of SKM. 

Halayudha. Verses 314 of SKM, and 48 of KVS. 
Indubhatta. Verse 33 of SV. 


. Jayadeva. 29 verses collected in SKM. 
. Jivaka. Verse 38 of SV. 


KeSavasena (King). Verses 270, 322 of SKM. 
Kešara Koliyanatha. Verse 285 of SKM. 
Ksemesvara. Verse 334 of SKM. 
Kula$skhara. Verses 316-319 of SKM. 
Kumuda. Verse 119 of SP. 

Laksmanasena (King). Verses 272, 282 of SKM. 
Laksmidhara. Verse 281 of SKM. 
Mahadeva. Verse 333 of SKM. 

Mahidhara. Verse 252 of SKM. 

Mayūra. Verse 261 of SKM. 

Ne Verse 146 of SRK. 





306 of SEM 


Murāri. Verses 106- -107, 117 of SRK, 348 of SKM, 29 of KVS.. 
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43. Ratnakara. Verse 35 of SV. 

44. Rājasekhara. Verses 113, 132 of SRK. 

45. Sagara. Verse 325 of SKM. 

46. Sàmantabhadra. Verse 312 of SKM. 

47. Sankara. Verse 300 of SKM. 

48. Sankaradeva. Verse 327 of SKM. 

49. Saranadeva. Verse 345 of SK M. 

50. Sarana. Verse 303 of SKM. 

51. Šatānanda. Verses 123 of SRK, 257 of SKM, 35 of KVS. 

52. Soluka. Verses 342, 346 of SKM. 

53. Sannoka or Solloka. Verses 129, 140, 145 of SRK, 296 of SKM, 42,. 
47 of KVS. 

54. Subhanka. Verses 109 of SRK, 293 of SKM. 

55. Subhankara. Verse 263 of SKM. 

56. Tilacandra. Verse 315 of SKM. 

57, Udbhata. Verse 287 of SKM. 

58. Umāpatidhara. Verses 259, 273-274, 283, 301, 332 of SKM. 

59. Vardhamāna. Verse 268 of SKM. 

60. Vararuci. Verse 339 of SKM. 

61. Varahamihira. Verse 134 of SRK. 

62. Vasundhara. Verse 120 of SP. 

63. Vākpati. Verses 104, 105, 108, 114-116, 124, 141, 143 of SRK ; 276, - 
311, 321 of SKM; 20, 28, 36, 43 of KVS. 

64. Vibhutibala. Verse 34 of SV. 

65. Vilvamangala. Verse 115 of SP. 

66. Virasarasvati. Verse 310 of SKM. 

67. Virinci. Verse 264 of SKM. 

68. Visākhadatta. Verse 133 of SRK. 

69. Vyāsadeva. Verses 125 of SRK, 295 of SKM. 

70. Vaidyoka. Verses 147 of SRK, 49 of KVS. 

71. YogeSvara. Verse 288 of SKM. 


Of these poets only Kulasekhara composed some verses on’ 
bhakti, four of which are collected in Saduktikarnamrta. A verse 
composed by Vilvamangala, whose Srikrsnakarnamrta was regarded 
as a basic text by Caitanya, is quoted in the Paddhari of Sarngadhara. 
Many other verses on Visnu were composed by unknown poets. 

It is interesting to note that Rupa Gosvamin included in his: 
Padyāvalī the verses composed by Abhinanda (p.140), Banamali 
(p. 130), Govardhanacarya (pp. 173, 224, 285, 356), ‘Cakrapani (p- 
262), Daksinatya (pp. 12, 57, 75, 111, 283), Laksmanasena (pp. 185, 
189, 242), Laksmidhara (pp..39, 43), Mayūra (p. 138), Nīla (p. 357), 
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Pancatantra (p. 358), Purusottamadeva (pp. 56, 147, 152, 204-05), 
Šankara (pp. 52, 73, 305, 339), Sarana (pp. 156, 217, 244, 247, 350-51), 
Šubhanka or Subhanga (pp. 2, 249), Umāpatidhara (pp. 139, 241, 
352-53), Virasarasvati (p. 349), and Yogesvara (p. 143). 
Sukumar Sen argues that the Bhagavatapurana is not mentioned 
in Sarvananda’s Tīkāsarvasva and Brhaspati Misra’s Padacandrika 
. commentaries on the Amarakosa (fifteenth century A.D.). So the 
Bhāgavatapurāņa, which was imported from Tirhut into Bengal, 
was unknown to the Bengalis before the fifteenth century A.D.1 
These arguments are not acceptable to Janhavikumar Chakravarti.2 
He writes that simply because the Bhagavata was not mentioned 
in these works one should not come to the conclusion that it was 
unknown to the Bengalis before the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Sena kings, who worshipped the avataras of Visnu, must 
have been acquainted with the Bhāgavatapurāņa. The Radha-Krsna 
šlokas in SRK and SKM show unmistakable trace of the Bhāgavata 
influence. The verses of Kulagekhara, collected in SKM, have an 
unmistakable undertone of bhakti. In the seventh Kallola of Varna- 
ratnākara of Jyotirigvara Thākura, which was composed towards 
the beginning of the fourteenth century in Mithila,3 there is a 
- distinct mention of the Bhāgavatapurāņa as an ^Upapurana". This 
fact substantiates the view of Sukumar Sen that the Bhāgavatapurāņa 
might have come to Bengal from Tirhut. 


Various episodes, mentioned in the Visnupurdna, Brahmavai- 
vartapurāņa and the Bhāgavatapurāņa, are either described or referred 
"to in the Arydsaptasati of Govardhanacarya. The Āryāsaptašatī 
„creates the impression that Govardhanacarya, a contemporary of. 


^1. Sukumar Sen, Ba;gala Sahityer Itihas, Part I. 1, p. 99. 

^2. Janhavikumar Chakravarti, Aryasaptasatt O Gaudavanga, Sanyal & Co. 
College Square, Calcutta, B. S. 1378 (1971), p. 85 f. 

-3. Varnaratnakara, ed. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Babua Misra, The Asiatic 
Society, 1940, p. 60. An interesting find in Patna was a copy of the Bhaga- 
vatapurana, dated 1088 A.D.: Gita Chattopadhyaya, Bhagavata O Bangla 
Sahitya, p. 108. 

4. 


Āryāsaptasatī, with the commentary of Ananta Pandita, Nirnayasāgara 
Press, Bombay, 1934, verses 72, 104, 119, 153, 174, 286, 289, 310, 344. 379 
398, 411, 431, 437, 456, 488, 508, 509, 570, 577. ak S e 
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Jayadeva, was deeply acquainted with the Bhagavata legend of Krsna, 
He fully exploited the erotic symbolism of the Radha-Krsna a 
Siva-Gauri legends. Very interesting is the fact that the poet 
Radha’s superiority to Laksmi in verse 509 : 
Females with big eyes (probably the attendant deities—- 
live on the coast of the sea of Ksira or thickly boiled 
milk. The hot sighs of Laksmī transform much of this 
milk into lumps, which are eaten by those females. Even 
these females sing the glory of Rādhā.1 
This carious verse indicates the growing popularity of Radha 
worship even in the twelfth century. The legend of Krsn’s victory 
over the monstrous serpent Kaliya, which later formed the basis of 
the melodramatic Krsņayātrā in Bengal, is referred to in three verses . 
of the Āryāsaptašatī.2 


sna and 
explains 


IH 


The principal Vaisnava Upapurāņas, which were composed be- - 

tween the fifth and the fifteenth centuries, were the followings: 
a: Adipurana 

Bhavisyottara, or Part V of Bhavisyapurana 
Brhaddharmapurüna 
Brhannaradiyapurana 
Kalkipurana 
Kriyayogasara, a part of the Padmapurana 
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1. Ibid, p. 204. Ananta Pandita comments that even Laksmi suffered from the - 

pang of having a Sapatnī or co-wife. 

Ibid. verses 153, 398, 570. 

3. Full discussion of the historical evidence found in these works by R. C. 
Hazra, Studies in the Upapurāņas: Saura and Vaisnava Upapurāņas. Vol. I. 
Calcutta, Calcutta Sanskrit College, 1958. The bibliographical data with- 
regard to the works mentioned above are as follows : 

A: Bombay: Ksemaraja Srikrsnadasa. VenkateSwara Press, Saka 1829. 
Bombay: Ksemaraja Šrīkrsnadāsa. VenkateSwara Press. A.D. 1897. 
Ed. Pancānan Tarkaratna. Calcutta. Bangabāsī Press. 2nd. ed. 1907. 
Ed Pancānan Tarkaratna. Calcutta. Bangabāsī Press. 2nd. ed. 1909. . 
Ed. Pancānan Tarkaratna. Calcutta. Bangabāsī Press. 1909. 
Bombay; Venkatešwara Press. Saka 1817. 
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Narasimhapurana 
Sāmbapurāņa 
Visnudharmottara 
j: Visnudhrma. 
According to R.C. Hazra these Puranas were composed mainly 


"by the Brahmanical elements with a view to preserving their high 
.status and the caste traditions at a time when the Hindu world was 
„in doldrums. Vaisnavism was used as a compromise between old 


and new ways of life, or as a convenient tool of continuous accul- 
turation. The composition of these works gradually led to the 
disappearance of some of the earlier mythologies. Some extant 


-myths were also considerably modified.1 


Visnudharma, an unpublished Upapurana? gives an expla- 
nation of the reasons behind the propagation of Vaisnavism as a 
‘Vedic? and Brahmanical faith. According to it, the traditional 
Hindu social order and norms had been dangerously enfeebled by 


-the continuous preaching of heretical and materialist doctrines. The 
.Südras were enjoying the fruits of vertical mobility. The non- 


Brahmanical conglomerates were growing oblivious of the observance 
of purificatory rites. The Sudras were becoming more and more 
affluent. They were also using Buddhist Hetuvāda or rationalism 


„against the theory of the manifest destiny of their Brahmana supe- 
‘tiors. Buddhist rationalism jeopardized the very rationale of the 
"Brāhmanical scriptures. The most effective weapon against such 
“heretical tendencies was theistic yoga as preached in Visnudharma.3 


Here we get a glimpse of the imperatives which ultimately made 
"Vaisnavism a -principal religion in eastern India: the gradual 


G: Ed. Uddhavacarya. Bombay. Gopalnàrayan & Co. 2nd. ed. 1911. 
H: Bombay. Ksemaraja Šrīkrsnadāsa. Venkatešwara Press. Šaka 1821 
I: Bombay. Ksemarāja Srikrsnadása. Venkatešwara Press. Saka 1834. 
J: Ms. No. 1670 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. i 


Hazra, op. cit. Ch. IV. pp. 346-360. 


Fora description of this MS, see Haraprasād Šāstrī, A Descriptive Catalogue 

af En CT Ad in the Government Collection under the care of the 
siatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V. Cal lati i 

dl l alcutta, Asiatic Society, 1928, pp. 


-3. Hazra, op. cit. I, pp. 148-149. 
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“crumbling of the caste hierarchy, the growing affluence of the Šūdra 
Kulāks and bureaucrats, the dominance of the rationalist intelle- 
ctuals, the weakness of the Brahmanas who were dependent on their 
Sidra clientele for their livelihood. Only devotional mysticism, 
plus a moderate enumeration of the essential rituals could save them, 
They re-interpreted Vaisnavism according to their basic needs. 


We, therefore, find in these works a heavy, almost unrelen- 
ting, stress on ritualism and the rationale of the caste divisions, 
The Bhavisyottara discusses innumerable Vratas or ceremonies, 
quite a few of which are also found in the earlier Matsya- 
purāņa. Devotion is probably regarded by the authors of these 
mythologies as the mystic sublimation of ritualism, which could not 
be attained by ordinary individuals. Tt should, however, be 
noted that devotion is very often described in many of these works 
as an expression of the ‘servile mood’ or Désyabhayva. The 
madhurabhava, or the ‘erotic mood" of the later Gaudiya Vaisnava 
theologians is not prominent in them. Only the late mediaeval 
Adipurāņa, which is perhaps an apocryphal version of an earlier 
mythology with the same title, and which is supposed to have been 
composed by a follower of Caitanya, deals mainly with Krsna 
worship and the Vrndāvana legend. Tāntrika influence is un- 


mistakably discernible in Sambapurána which contains an interesting 


account of Sun worship in various parts of India. including 
Orissa. But Visnudharma is free from it. Tt mentions forty-seven 


"Vaisnava holy places and many Vratas. 


The Brhannaradiyapurana and the Brhaddharmapurāņa preach 
the necessity of Saiva-Vaisņava synthesis. This means that there 
were sane elements who realized the importance of the synthetic 
approach at a time when Hinduism was undermined by non-Hindu 
rationalists. Visnudharmottara, on the other hand, is really an 
encyclopaedic work which deals with various matters including state- 
craft, music and iconography. This means that there were Brah- 


maņa theoreticians who were capable of taking a broad view of the 


1. Dāsyabhāva is stressed in Kriyayogasara, Narasimhapurana and Brahnnara- 
d:yapurana. Narada preaches Guru worship. (Hazra, op. cit. I, pp. 239-40). 
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contemporary Indian civilization. Yet the fact was that they 


cared more for caste divisions than for social liberalism. They had 
a very poor opinion about *women' and the Südras. In some 


of the Upapurünas yoga and Bhedabhedavada are explained. But it 
was belived that bhakti might cause the disappearance of artificial 


caste divisions.1 


The growing influence of Vaisnavism was reflected in the works 
on Smrti. In the first half of the fifteenth century both Aniruddha 


Bhatta and Halayudha, two eminent compilers and interpreters of 


Smrti rules, wrote short but significant tracts on certain Vaisnava 


rituals.2 But long before their advent the Smrti text Sarasamgraha,. 


which was a part of an undiscovered work titled Vedavaisna- 
vasiddhāntarahasya, was written with a view to reconciling the 
Vedas with the Vaisnava doctrines.3 Šrīdatta Upādhāya, one of 
the early Smrti-authorities of Mithilā, wrote a tract on the 
Pancarātra method of Visnu worship. On the other hand the: 


importance of Visnu/Krsna worship is emphasized in Brhaddhar-- 
mapurāna, which even describes the Rāsayātrā ceremony.5 It is. 


believed that the Maithila settlers in Assam “tried to Aryanise 


1 


1. The incongruence of caste in bhakti worship is explained in Adipurana,. 
Kryayogasara, Narasimhapurüna, Visnudharma, and Brhannaradiyapurana. 

2. Aniruddha Bhatta was a Varendra Brahmana, and guru of Vallālasena (A. D.. 
1158-1189). He wrote a work titled Bhkāgavatatattvamanjarī. Properly 
speaking it is a work on theology. R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, Vol. I, p. 191. Halayudha probably lived between A. D. 1179 and 
1205, the time of Laksmanasena's rule. He was the author of the celebra- 
ted Bralmanasarvasvam. The authorship of Vaisņavasarvasvam, too, is ascri- 
bed to him. 

3. Haraprasād Šāstrī, A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manu ripts: 
in the Durbur Library of Nepal, 1905, preface, XIV, XV and XIX. 


4. Chandoganhika, Asiatic Society MS. No. G. 2903, fol. 28A. 


Brhaddharmapurana, ed. Pancānana Tarkaratna, Bangabāsī ed. 1893, Book I 
Ch. 4, verse 32; Ch. 5, verse 67; the entire Ch.7; the Hari concept in 
Ch. 8; the necessity of bringing about Šiva-Visņu synthesis in Ch. 9; the 
value of Harināma in Ch. 18; Book II, Siva-Visnu non-duality m Ch 6; 
In Ch. 13 of Book I, Rasayatra is described. 2 
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the country by means of Vaisnavism”.1 

But the aspects of the Krsna cult in the twelfth and the: 
thirteenth centuries are not very clear. The Krsna worshippers 
had to wage a long war against the Siva-Sakti worshippers and 
the votaries of Tantrika Buddhism.2 The decadent traditions of 
Tantrika Buddhism were somehow preserved by a number of 
secret — societies which obviously practised the worst forms 
of sexual perversion. The Ekallaviracandamaharosana Tantra 3, 
for imstance, advises and describes the practice of incest and 
scatalogical rites. The practice of incest is advised even by the 
famous Hebajra Tantras D.L. Snellgrove and Alex Waymans 
Suggest that this advice should not be literally interpreted.» But 
the Yogaratnamàlà commentary on the Hebajra Tantra interprets 
it literally.6 However, the Tantrika Buddhists gradually developed 
a ‘love-hate’ relationship with the prevalent Hindu cults. The 
Buddhist Sahajiyās and the Saiva-Nātha gurus like Goraksanatha, 
Jalandhara, and Minanatha pursued common aims. The Buddhist 
yogis paid allegiance to them.7 


In the wake of the political revolution brought about by the: 
Turko-Afghan conquest of Bengal in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, some Buddhists propagated the idea of resisting. 


1. Jaidev Ganguli, “The Social and Religious Background of the Study of Smrti 
in Mithila”, Our Heritage, Vol. X, 1962, IT, p. 51. W. W. Hunter, too, 
noted the lingering influence of Smrti tradition of Mithila in Assam: Vide,. 
A Statistical Account of Assam, Reprint, 1975, p. 31. 

2. The Saiva-Vaisnava animosity is mentioned in Brahma Purana (Gurumandal 

Publication, Calcutta, 1954, Ch. 56, Verses 63-66. The Kalikapurana advises 

a Saiva-Vaisnava compromise in verse 17 of Ch. 80, as well as in Ch. 74. 

Asiatic Society MS. No. 9089. 

Hebajra Tantra, ed. D. L. Snellgrove, Vol. II, p. 84, p. 154 

Ibid. Vol. I, Preface, p. VIII. Also, Alex Wayman, The Buddhist Tantras, 

utledge and Kegan Paul, 1974. 

6. > E pas commentary on verse 13, Part II, Chapter XI of the 
Hebajra Tantra is the following: “Dolayetyadinett caturnam sekānām sva- 
bhāvalaksanopadešakaranāny aha. Doleva lola. Auparistakam/Atra 
Strī Kartrī”. Then it goes on quoting verses defining specific coital postures- 
Snellgrove does not explain this outspokenness of the commentary. 

7. ODBL, I, pp. 110, 120 


2 


asp 
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the Muhammadans by forming against them a Hindu-Buddhist 
«united front. This idea is spelt out in the Vimalaprabhā commen- 
tary on the Kālacakratantra. The Hindus were requested to unite 
with the Buddhists against the mlecchas under the Kalacakra 
banner. But Nispannayogavali, au important work on Tantrika 
Buddhist iconography, very clearly expresses its derogatory attitude 
towards the Hindu gods and goddesses, who are assigned quite 
‘humiliating positions’ in the mandalas.? 


From the appeals for religious unity found in such works 
as the Kālikāpurāņa and the Brhaddharmottarapurana it may safely 
be concluded that the Saiva-Saktas and the Vaisnavas were rivals 
for mass-support. The Sivadharmottara advised the Saivas to 
open hospitals for the free distribution of medicine and run 
asylums. According to Suniti Kumar Chatterji, the Saivas 
had some following among the vrātyas (pariahs) of Magadha.+ 
D.D. Kosambi thought that the various types of Siva-Sakti cults 
were patronised by the rich land-owners, while Vaisnavism was 
popular among the peasantry.5 The temples of Khajuraho and 
Konarak, which were centres of ‘left-handed’ Tantra, were built 
by rich men. On the other hand, the Paikpara-Betka Vasudeva 
Image Inscription, and the Copper Plates of Madanpūrā and 
Madhyapara of the time of Visvarupasena (middle of the thirteenth 
century) “show that the merchant community as a whole (including 
betel-growers) showed their inclination to Vaisnavism”.6 During 
the eleventh and the twelfth centuries Vaisnavism was popular in 


1. Nispannayogavali, ed. B. Bhattacharyya, Gaekwad Oriental Series, Intro 
pp. 20-22 4 

2. Ibid. Various Hindu gods and goddesses are shown to be trodden 
upon by the terrible Buddhist gods and goddesses in Navatmaka- 
herukamandalam (p 20), Yogamvaramandalam, (p. 32), Dharmadhatuvagis 
ramandalam (pp. 60) Kalacakramandalam (p. 82), etc. aaa 

3. Sivadharmottara in Journal of the Gangana a j 
DH f the Ganganath Sha Research Institute, XIII, 

4. ODBL, I, p. 46 

5. SRK, Intro. pp. LVI ff. This is also the view 

aye D . of R. S. $ Sp. i 

Milieu of Tantricism” in Indian Society: Historical Probin iod Nds 

6. S. Mukherji, op. cit. p. 38. K RD es) 
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the villages of the Munshiganj sub-division of Dacca. 


images, most of Which w 
found in thirty villages.1 


Visnu 
ere. built during these centuries were 


The Vaisnavas had neutralized the Buddhists by accepting the 
Buddha as the incarnation of Visnu. 


The Buddha incarnation is 
mentioned in Vadu Candidasa's Srikrsnakirtana2 But this incar- 


nation was sneered at by the Gaudiya Vaisnavas. In Bhakti- 
rasamrtasindhu (2: 3: 119), Rupa Gosvāmin describes the Fish 
Incarnation as an emblem of Vivatsarasa. 


In his commentary 
Jiva Gosvāmin wrote: 


Minasthane Buddho va pathaniya. Taccestaya arocakatvāt, 
Minasya Saccidanandavigrahatvat. 


Nityananda simply kicked some Buddhists when they did not 
answer his questions 3 

The Vaisnava emphasis on the Sakti aspect of Laksmi, Kamala 
or Radha might have stemmed from the worship of the female 
principle by the Tāntrikas. *Tantricism assumed the form of 
Pancaratra and transformed Vaisnavism by introducing the mother- 
goddess into this religion.’ Radha-Krsna worship, with its stress 
on ‘contemplation’, almost assumed the form of the contempla- 
tive Tantrika ‘right-handed worship’, the main principles of which 
are explained by Laksmidhara in his commentary on the Ananda- 
lahari of Sankarācārya. It is not difficult to find a similarity 
of the Buddhist mandala deities mentioned in such works as the 
Hebajra Tantra and the Nispannayogāvalī to the ‘eight sakhis’ 
of Rādhā.s The syncretic ideal presumably grew irresistable 
when the conquering Mahammadans mounted a furious assault on 
the Kafir religions. The sects began to develop a ‘fundamental 
unity’ because an extremely deviant order faced extinction. 


1. Nalinikanta Bhattašalī, *Vikrampurer Pracin Bhāskaryakīrti”, Vikrampur, 
(monthly journal), ed. Jogendranath Gupta, Magha, B. E. 1320 (1913), 
p. 184 f. 


2. Srīkrsnakīrtana, p. 235, verse + 

3. CBH, 1/8, p. 54. 

4. R.S. Sarma, op. cit. p. 189 : ; 
5. Hebajra Tantra Part I, pp. 73-89; Nispanmayogavali, see, for instance, 


Dharmadhatuvagisvaramandala, p, 54 f. 
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“There is" writes R.D. Banerji, *a hiatus in the history of 
the Vaisnava sect in North-Eastern India from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century to fill up which iconography can supply no 
materials”. A Vaisnava temple was built in Tribeni-Saptagram 
area in the Hooghly district of West Bengal. This temple was 
converted into a mosque by Zaffar Khan Ghazi in 1298. Various 
episodes of Krsnahla were sculptured on the panels of the tem- 
ple, which belonged, according to D. McCutchion, to the lost type 
of temples of pre-Islamic Bengal.2 

The steadily growing strength of Vaisnavism in Tirhut-Mithila 
and Bengal is seen best in the vernacular poetry. The cultural 
desolation consequent upon the Muslim invasion was not so great 
in Bengal as it was in South Bihar. Neither in Mithila nor in 
Bengal did the Turko-Afghans succeed in totally obliterating Brah- 
manical culture. The impulse to protect the traditional values and 
institutions of Hindu society was equally strong in both Mithila 
and Bengal. 

Vidyapati, the court poet of Mithila, wrote nine hundred and 
thirty-three songs on love, Radha-Krsna, and Siva-Parvati. The 
date of Vidyapati is a highly controversial subject. But that 
he was alive in 1460 has been established as an incontrovertible fact. 
That he wrote most of his poems and other works during the 
first half of the fifteenth century is indubitable.+ G.A. Grierson 


1. R. D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture, 1933, p. 127 

2. David McCutchion, Late Mediaeval Temples of Bengal, pp. 1-2; Rev. James 

Long mentions this temple in “The Banks of the River Bhagirathi”, Select 

Papers, ed. M. P. Saha, p. 63, É 

ODBL, I, pp, 101-102, 146-147 

4. Jayakānta Misra thinks that Vidyāpati was born in 1360 or thereabouts. 
History of Maithili Literature, p. 74. But according to Sukumar Sen the 
poet was alive in 1460. This conclusion is based upon the MERY af a 
manuscript of Halayudha’s Bralhmanasarvasya, which was copied by Rūpa- 
dhara, Vidyapati’s pupil, in 1460. The manuscript was discovered in N š L 
Durbur Library. Sukumar Sen, Vidyapatigosthi O Gititrimsatika an 
"This date is accepted by Bimanbihari Majumdar, Vidyapatir Paday AE 
pp. 3, 56, 41-48, where some other dates are discussed. iu J 
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describes the language of his songs, Brajabuli, as a “bastard 
language", because it was a mixture of Bengali and Maithili 
languages His verses, however, provided a lasting model of 
Vaisnava love-poetry. The major Vaisnava poets of Bengal who 
followed Vidyāpati's style and wrote lyrics in his language were 
Jnānadāsa, Gobindadāsa, Balarāmadāsa and Narottama, all of 
whom belonged to the sixteenth century. Sankara Deva (1449- 
1568), the great Vaisnava leader of Assam, introduced Brajabuli in 
Assam.2 The Assamese writers even wrote plays in Brajabuli. 
Brajabuli influence percolated into Orissa during the reign of Prata- 
parudradeva, King of Puri (1504-1532). Ramananda Raya, a 
prominent bureaucrat of the king, and a Vaisnava, composed hymns 
in Brajabuli.3 

Vidyāpati was not a Vaisnava. He was a smārta pancopasaka 
and a householder.t Krsna in his songs has thirteen different names, 
such as, Madhava, Kanha, Hari, Murari, Govinda, Damodara 
Banamālī, Madhusūdana or Madhuripu, Gopa, Nandanandana, Krsna, 
Kala, Mohana, Radharamana. Madhava is used one hundred and 
seventy-five times. Krsna is mentioned only once.5 Vidyapati 
created different concepts of Radha as a heroine of different moods 
and situations in accordance with the categories delineated in 
classical aesthetics. His model was presumably one of the adoles- 
cent wives of a mediaeval, royal seraglio. In two verses Radha 
describes Krsna as her pati and svāmin.6 The idea that Radha was 
a parakiya (another ‘man’s wife) to Krsna was presumably not 
acceptable to the poet. In his songs Radha is easily the central 
figure. Herein the influence of the Brahmavaivartapurana and the 
Gītagovinda is discernible. But his description of Mādhava as the 


G.A. Grierson, Maithili Chrestomathy, p. 34 

Jayakānta Mišra, op. cit. pp, 105-106 

Priyaranjan Sen, Raya Ramananda Bhanitayukta Padāvalī, published by 

Māniklāl Dutta, 24 Bāgmāri Road, Calcutta, B. E. 1352 (1945) 

4. Haraprasād Sastri, ed. Vidyāpati's Kirtilata, 1924, p. 19; Jayakanta Misra, 
op. cit. p. 79. M 

5. Bimānbihāri Majumdār's analysis in Vidyāpatir Padāvalī, Intro. p. 97. 

6. Vidyāpatir Padāvalī, Pada: 498: “Visari Jaeva Pati Mora”; Pada, 499; 

“Se Dekhi Sami Darayon” pp. 322-323. 
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‘Supreme Lord^ in many verses may be regarded as the evidence of 
the influence of the Bhégavatapurana. In all the verses the Supreme 
God is invisible but omnipresent. Verse 763 (Vidyapatir Padāvalī, 
p. 475) is a soul-stirring prayer : 
As hot sand blots water, so my sons, friends and women blotted me. 
I forgot you, and concentrated my attention on them. How can I 
achieve redemption? Madhava, I have no hope of any final release. 
But you redeem the world; you are kind to the poor and the lowly. 
I, therefore, place my trust in you. 

Radha is the central figure of the  Vaisnava paddyali 
of Vidyapati1 But on Bhakti. as a philosophical principle 
Vidyāpati wrote no song or verse. Merely because he wrote 
hundreds of songs on Radha and Madhava he cannot be 
regarded as a Vaisnava bhakta or devotee. Once again the fact that 
such songs were a source of income to the talented poet dependent 

on royal patronage is unmistakably manifest in the last lines of 
the verses in which he paid homage to his royal patrons. In the 
Darbhanga Royal Library there is a manuscript of the Bhagvata- 
purāņa with the inscription, “Vidyapater Lipiriyanv'. Bimanbihari 
Majumdar regards the inscription as indisputable evidence of 
Vidyapatis adherence to Vaisnavism.2 But even supposing that 
Vidyapati himself copied the manuscript of the Bhāgavatapurāņa, it 
would rather be difficult to regard him as a Vaisnava, in the 
absence of other definite proofs. Very probably, as a worshipper 
of five gods, he believed: in religious eclecticism. His devotion 
for Radha and Krsna was equal to his devotion for Siva and 
Parvati. 


Some other contemporary poets of Mithila wrote Radha-Krsna 
lyrics. They were Umapati, Jayananda, Caturbhuja, Kavisekhara,. 
Bhanjana and Cakrapani.3 


1. Jayadeva is mentioned in verse 558, p. 358. In verse 468, p. 302, the poet 
says that Murari (Krsna) is easily captivated by Prema or Love: Premako: 
Vasa Hota Murari. 

2. Vidyapatir Padāvalī, Intro. pp. 49, 118 

3. Jayakanta Mišra, op. cit. pp. 116-125; Sukumar Sen, Vidyapatigosthi. 63-953: 
Vidyapatir Padavalī, Intro. 106-107 t 
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Nānur village in Bīrbhūm, West Bengal, is regarded as the 
birth-place of Candidasa, author of numerous songs on Vaisnava 
‘love’. The controversy about the identity of Candídasa, now 
more than fifty years old, is yet to be finally settled.. There 
was once an idea that a single Candidasa wrote different types 
of Vaisnava poems. After the discovery of Srikrsnakirtana of 
Vadu Ananta Candidasa in B.E. 1323 (1916), the Candidasa 
controversy grew very sharp indeed. One of the scholars involved 
in it stuck to the theory that a single Candidasa wrote both 
Srikrsnakirtana and the Padāvalī. He was compared to Pānini, 
who was believed to have seen no difference between a dog, a young 
man and Indra: “ASesavit Pāņinirekasūtre Svanam Yuvānam Magha- 
vānamāha !”2 Now it is admitted that there were at least two 
different Candidasas, if not more, with different dates. One 
was, of course, Vadu Cāndīdāsa, author of Srikrsnakirtana; the 
other was the author of Padāvalī songs and songs on Sahajiya 
concepts. 

Vadu Ananta Caņdīdāsa was a worshipper of Vāsulī. Sri- 
kysnakirtana was composed during the second half of the fourteenth 
century. There are some verses in it which indicate Candidasa’s 
knowledge of the Buddhist caryā songs and the vocabulary of 
Yoga. : 

The Radha of Srikrsnakirtana, however, is very different from 


1. The controversy is found in PKT, V, pp. 89-107; Sukumar Sen, “Candidasa 

Samasyā” in Feismaviya Nivandha, pp. 170-200, Manindramohan Basu, 

Dinacandidaser Padāvali 1, Intro. pp. 2-5; E. C. Dimock, The Place of the 

Hidden Moon, 57-66 

Comparison made by Satish Chandra Ray in PKT. V, p. 92 

Sukamar Sen, “Candidasa Samasyā”, Vaisnaviya Nivandha, pp. 170-200 

ODBL. I, pp. 128-129. It is regarded as a work of the early Middle Bengali 

stage. 1 

5. Syikrsnakirtana. p. 38: “Apana Manse Hariņī Jagatera Vairī”. This is copied 
f rom. Bhusuka’s “Apana Manso Harina Vairi": Song no. 6 in Hajar 
Bacharer Purana Bangla Bhasay Bauddha Gan O Dota, ed. Haraprasad 
Sastri, New ed. B. E. 1366 (1959), p. 12. The Yoga song in Srikrsnnakirtana s: 
occurs in pp. 358-359; “Ahonisi Yoga Dheai/Manapavana Gagane Rahāif/” | 
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the Radha of Vidyāpati's songs. In the former, she is a simple 
village girl constantly chased and teased by Krsna, who is but a 
cowherd with divine pretensions. Srikrsnakirtana lay forgotten 
for centuries. The originality of its language was scarcely tam- 
pered with by later copyists. The Gaudiya Vaisnavas were either 
unaware of its existence, or preferred to neglect it presumably 
because Vadu Candidasa’s description of the amorous conduct of 
Krsna was offensive to their theology. *Nowhere else in the 
whole range of Indian literature", comments Bimanbihari Majumdar, 
“thas Krsna been villified so much as in this work."1 

Srīkrsnakīrtana sheds much light on the pre-Caitanya Krsna 
cult in Bengal. It has been assumed that this work was written for 
a puppet show. If the assumption is correct, it would lead to 
the conclusion that the Rādhā-Krsna legend had become popular 
in the villages.2 Vadu Candidasa worshipped Vāsulī whose wor- 
ship was in vogue in some regions of Bengal even in the sixteenth 
century. The poet declares again and again that he had com- 
posed the work at the orders of the said goddess. It seems 
that the singing of the Radha-Krsna songs was an essential ritual 
of Vasuli worship, which was not basically different from the 
Tāntrika worship of Kali or Durga. It is interesting to note that 
the singing of obscene songs is even at present an essential ritual 
of the worship of goddess Yogadya of Ksiragram in Burdwan 
district, which is not very far from Nanur in Birbhüm, where 
Candidasa is said to have lived.& In Srikrsnakirtana, Krsna is 
depicted as a youth who is always trying to seduce Radha with the 


1. Krsna in History and Legend, p. 201. 

2. Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Y, 1, p. 148 

3. Vasulimangala, ed. Subal Chandra Bandyopadhyaya and Šubhendušekhar 

; Sinha Ray, Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parisat, B. E. 1364 (1957). This work 

was written towards the beginning of the fifteenth century. According to 
Mahe$var Das Vāsulī may be identified with Vagisvari. But this is merely 
a hypothesis. See, Suvarnarekka, Calcutta, Calcutta University, 1974. 
“Mangalakavye Devadevi", p. 629. Vrnndavana Dasa refers to the Sortie 
of Vasuli in CBH, p. 12: Vasuli Pujaye Keha Nana Upahare|Madya Mamsa 
Diya Keha Yaksa Puja Kareļ| » 

4. Sukumar Sen, ut supra, p. 142 
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help of an old go-between, whose immodest proposals make Radha 
tremble with anger. Much is made of the inevitable sex-act.1 These 
facts strongly indicate the probability of the development, in the 
fourteenth century, or earlier, of a Tanirika syndrome which inclu- 
ded Raaha-Krsna worship. 

The Ràdha-Krsna cult might also have been associated with an 
unknown fertility cult, faint indications of which may be found in 
‘some types of old, but still extant folk-songs of North Bengal? 

Candidasa's greatness consisted in his ability to transform a long 
string of folk-songs into a well-designed and integrated vernacular 
Kavya which is not entirely bereft of high quality, despite the simpli- 
‘city of the themes and the deficiency in linguistic sophistication. 
In Srikrsnakirtana the divinity of Krsna has been adduced to justify 
his unjustifiable conduct. Radha is at first very much unwilling to 
fall in love with him. But once she is won over, her dedication 


"becomes absolute. She becomes almost insane when Krsna suddenly 


forsakes her. The songs on Rādhāviraha or Radha's agony, 
caused by her separation from Krsna, clearly adumbrate ‘the 
Mathura concept of later Padāvalī literature. The terms ‘Dana’, 
‘Nauka’ and ‘Bhara’, used by Candīdāsa to denote particular 
‘episodes, were later used by the Padavali poets of Bengal. Vadu 
"Candidasa was undoubtedly influenced by Jayadeva.t The influence 
of the bhakti doctrine is discernible in the songs on Aadhaviraha. 
But Vadu Ananta Candidasa's originality lay in his depiction of Radha 


1. Her anger is expressed in introductory Sanskrit verses. The ultimate coitus 
is described in Sriktsnakirtana, pp. 289-292. 

2. Dinesh Chandra Sen, Brhat Banga, 11, p. 970. 972, 1006. In West Bengal 
the ritual obscene songs were called Domcandali, thereby meaning songs 
composed in the language of the untouchable Doms and Candalas. Sukumar 
Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, 1, Y, p. 142. 

De Srīkrsņakīrtana, pp. 332-398 à 

4. Srikrsnakirtana, p. 202: *Torarati Aso Ase Gela Abhisāre”, etc. is a trans- 
lation of Jayadeva's **Ratisukhasare Gatamabhisare" etc. Gitagovinda, p. 80; 
Š rikrsnakirtana, p. 217: “Yadi Kichu Bola Tave Dasanaruci Tommare" is a 
translation,of **Vadasiyadi Kincidapi Dantarucikaumudī”, Gitagovinda, p. 128. 
"The verses which describe Radha’s beauty in “Tambulakhanda” of Srikrsna- 
kirtana may be compared with similar songs of Vidyapati. 
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as a spirited girl of real flesh blood. This human element in the 
remarkable work might have rendered it unattractive to the orthodox. 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas, who regarded her as the principal ‘bliss-attribute’ 
of Krsna. ; 


VI 


That the Krsna cult was possibly connected with some un- 
identifiable fertility rites in the villages of north-eastern Bengal 
would be to some extent apparent from the consideration of the 
subject-matter of another work named Harivamsa. It was written 
by a poet named Bhavananda, who flourished in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and who might have remained alive between 
1643 and 1660.1 The manuscript of this work was discovered in. 
Mymensingh, Comilla, Western Tripura, Sylhet and Pabna.2 Hari- 
yamsa was not composed from the Gaudiya Vaisnava point of view. 
The language of this work is a mixture of the dialects of 
Mymensingh, Tripura, Sylhet and Brajabuli. The numerous songs 
in it are mainly folk-songs which greatly influenced the love-songs 
composed by the rural poets of Sylhet.3 

Krsna’s sex-relations with Radha and other milkmaids have been: 
described in this work in a semi-pornological manner. The milk- 
maids themselves indulge in coitus with Krsna in the, name of 
seeking the boon of fertility from Goddess Bhavani.4 They brazenly 
denounce their husbands who are not conversant with Sahajarati 
(easy coitus), of which Krsna, still a suckling babe in his mother's 
presence, is an unrivalled expert Bhavananda even describes 
Krsna's incest with a girl named Mahoda. 


1. This date is suggested by Sukhamaya Mukhopadhyaya, Madhyayuger Bangla 

Sahityer Tathya O Kalakrama, Calcutta, G. Bharadvaj & Co, 1974, p. 250. 

Kavi Bhayanander Harivamsa, ed. Satish Chandra Ray, Intro, pp. 2-8 

3. The total number of folk-songs in Harivamša is 125. The great influence of 
these songs on the folk-songs of Sylhet is explained in Srihatter Lokasamgit.. 
ed. Gurusadaya Datta and Nirmalendu Bhowmik, Intro, pp. 45-47 

4. Harivamsa pp. 122 f. 

5. Harivamša pp. 122-123 E i 
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EARLY MEDIAEVAL AND MEDIAEVAL BACKGROUND 2 
VII 


In the first half of the sixteenth century another Candidasa 
wrote a Vaisnava work named Bha@vacandrikd.1 The author dis- 
cusses in it the theory of bhakti, including Raganuga devotion. 
Bhāvacandrikā indicates the fact that even before the Caitanya move- 
ment had grown strong, certain definite theological concepts had 
gained considerable currency among the Vaisnavas of Bengal. 
The author of this work probably lived in a place mear the 
Ketugràma village in Katwa.2 

Caturbhuja Bhattacarya of Ramkeli village near Malda com- 
posed Haricaritakāvyam in 1493. It had thirteen cantos in which 
the adventures of Krsna were described. The work was written 
from the devotional point of view. 

The high sexual ingredient in the prevailing Radha-Krsna 
cult was given a philosophical coating only after the translation 
of the Bhāgavatapurāna legends into Bengali. The legends were 
first translated into Bengali by Maladhar Basu of Kulingram, Burd- 
wan, in the middle of the fifteenth centary. His famous work 
is titled Srikrsnavijaya. This work makes it evident that at least 
a section of the contemporary Bengali elite society was highly 
impressed by the ideology of bhakti long before Caitanya’s advent. 
Towards the beginning of the fifteenth century even the Bengali 
exponents of the Dharmasastras recognised the permissibility of 
the ritual worship of Krsna. Šūlapāni, for instance, wrote some 
ritualistic work on the subject. The propagation of the Bhagavata 
legend by high-caste men like Maladhar Basut made it possible for 
Vaisnavism to gain a foot-hold even among the orthodox Bràh-- 
manas who, according to Vrndavana Dasa, were very much acquain- 
Rajendralala Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Nos. 21-31. 

Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, 1, I, pp. 182-183 

Dolayātrāviveka and Rasayatraviveka of Sülapani were published in Sanskrit 

Sahitya Parisat Patrika, October, 1941. 

4. Mālādhar Basu was known as Gunarája Khan. This name was bestowed 
on him as a title by Ruknuddin Barbak Shah, Sultan of Gauda (1459-1474) 
Srikrsna Vijaya (ed. Khagendranath Mitra, Calcutta: Calcutta University, - 
1944) was composed between 1473 and 1480. 
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‘ted with the Gita and the Bhāgavata without their interpretations 
. according to the doctrine of bhakti. 


S That the worship of Rama, an avatāra of Visnu, was highly 
popular in pre-Caitanya Bengal is amply evidenced by the Rāmā- 
| yana of Krttivāsa, which was composed in the middle of the fifteenth 
„century. An Assamese poet named Madhava Kandali also wrote 
a Pāncalī on the story of Rama. Madhava Kandali's patron was 
_a king named Mahamanikya. | 





Bhakti is the predominant feature of the Ramayana of Krttivasa. 
Possibly both Krsnadiksa (Krsna-initiation) and Ramadiksa (Rama- 
initiation) were in vogue in Bengal among the Vaisnavas in the 
fifteenth century. Caitanya’s school-mate, friend and follower 

Murari Gupta was a Rama devotee.? The worship of the avataras 
. of Visnu, such as Rama, Nrsimha and Krsna was characterised by 
_ bhakti which was enunciated in the Bhāgavatapurāņa. 


ye jane paday..|Bhaktira Vyakhyana Nahi 








CHAPTER IL 


THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF THE 
CAITANYA MOVEMENT 


I 


Epigraphic and literary evidence makes it perfectly clear that- 
Vaisnavism had really gained considerable strength in Bengal long 
before Caitanya's advent. But it must be noted that the Tantras, 
too, had innumerable adherents in Bengal. With Kerala and 
Kashmir Bengal was the third main centre of Tantrika culture in 
India. The Gaudasampradāya or the Bengal School of Tantra 
exercised its jurisdiction over a vast region extending from Nepal 
to Orissa. This region was known as the Visnukranta circle. The: 
term, Visnukranta, perhaps signified the Tāntrika recognition of the 
popularity of the worship of Visnu throughout the region.1 
Kaulīkarcaņadīpikā, a ‘left? Tantrika work on *circle-worship', which 
was written by a Pāšcātya Vaidika Brahmana named Jagada- 
nanda Sarman, avers that the Tantra of the Gaudamarga was in 
vogue in as many as eighteen countries.2 

Vrandāvana Dasa, too, mentions the popularity of Tantrika 
forms of worship in Navadvīpa.s Various places in Navadvipa, 
associated with Tantrika worship, are mentioned in Navadyi- - 
pamahimā. Folk-cults like the Vāsulī and Candi worship were ' 
deeply influenced by Saiva-Sakta rituals. The worship of Manasa, 
for instance, included the worship of Mahādeva.5 The three most 
popular folk-cults were those of Manasa, Candi and Dharma. 
Vipradasa wrote his work, Manasāvijaya towards the end ofthe- 


1. Govindagopal Mukhopadhyaya, “Tantras in Bengal”, International Sanskrit“ 
Conference, ed. Raghavan, Vol. I, 1975, pp. 80-37, : 
2. Kaulikarcanad:pika ed. Rasikmohan Chottopadhyaya, p. 17: 
* Nepaladesamarabhya Kalinganta Mahešvarī | 
Astadasasu Dešesu Gaudamargah Pralartitah ||” 
CBH. p. 12. 
By Kanti Chandra Radi, pp. 68-86. A ; 
5. For Mahadeva worship during Manasapuja, vide, Manasāpujāpaddhati, ed. 
Hemacandra Sahityavinoda, pp. 43-44. 
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fifteenth century. The worshippers of Manasa regarded the goddess 
as a rival of Candi. The goddess was no hydra-headed monster 
though she was the presiding deity of the snakes. There is some 
cogency in the argument that once Candi, Manasa and Laksmi 
were a single goddess. Much later they acquired separate and 
antagonistic identities owing mainly to priestly rivalry. 

The earliest mention of Mangalcandi is found in the 
Brhaddharmapurāna.2 Like Manasa and Candi Mangalacandi, too, 
was a household goddess. Candi was worshipped as the deity 
of the people who cleared forests and who were engaged in trade 
and commerce. 

The nature of the Dharma cult is a subject of controversy. 
In Bankura Dharma was represented by a piece of stone. The 
cult-priests belonged to the untouchable caste of the Doms. Accor- 
ding to Haraprasad Sastri, Dharma was a sort of local, *folk- 
Buddha. S.C. Ray regarded him as Surya. Suniti Kumer Chatterji 
thought that Dharma was Kurma (Tortoise).3 He was, according to 
K.P. Chatterji, ancient Varuna. Ashutosh Bhattacharya thinks that 
he was the god of the “primitive Sun-cult”.4 Bhattacharya also deter- 
mines the boundary of the Dharma cult in the following manner :5 

“In the north up to Birbhum; in the east up to the Bhagirathi river; 
in the south up to Ghatal and Midnapur, and in the westup to 
Purulia.” 

Īt is interesting to note that the known exponents of the 

Candi worship were all Brahmanas.¢ The popularity of these cults 


1. Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itikas, Y, 1, p. 226 f. 

2. Brhaddharmapurana, p. 210: verse beginning with Tyam Kalaketuvarada etc. 

as West Bengal District Gazetteers, Bankura. Appendix A to Ch. III. Views 

discussed in pp. 210-217. 

4. Ibid., pp. 217-218. 

Ibid., p. 207. 

. e.g. Manik Ganguli, Mukundaram, Rāmeśvara, Rūparāma were Brahmana 
poets of the Siva and Candi cults. Both Sukumar Sen and Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji were of opinion that the Dharma cult was not a relic of Buddhism. 
See, Sukumar Sen: *Is the Cult of Dharma a Living Relic of Buddhism in 
Bengal?’ and S. K. Chatterji: “Buddhist Survivals in Bengal” in B. C. Law 
Volume, Y, pp. 75-87, 669-674; According to Sen, Dharma was either a 


Sun-God, or a warrior-God. Chatterji admits that Dharma cult might have 
been influenced by Buddhist ritnals. - 


op 
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"Hindu castes and sects. The Vāsulī, 


‘signified the filtration of non- 
of worship. These popular 


the caste-based social order, So, at least some of the Smartas 
accorded recognition to them. Jimütavahana and others (excluding 
Raghunandana) recognised the validity of the saturnalian Savarot- 
sava.1 Raghunandana and Govindānanda recognised the validity 
of the Worship of Manasā, Mangalcandī, Aranyasasthi, and vratas 
like the Kukkutīmarkatī, Sutikāsasthī and Pipitaki.2 

Momtazur Rahaman Tarafdar suggests that the Brahmanas 
Were compelled by economic pressure to 
these popular un-Brāhmanical cults.3 
then, forbid the Brahmanas to act as 
Südras 24 At least the Dharma cult h: g 
the so-called untouchable castes, 

The Smarta recognition of some 
ted their popularity. Secondly, these cults did not challenge the 
social or ritual Supremacy of the Brahmanas, or the Brahmanical 
priests. Thirdly, the Brahmanical recognition of some of these 
cults probably Signified a half-hearted attempt on the part of the 
Brahmanas to establish some sort of social integration of the 
Manasà and the Mangala- 
candi worshippers *sanskritized” these goddesses by attributing 
to them the omnipotence of the Brahmanical Durga. The Smārtas 
also found no element in their worship which might be offensive 
to their moral ideas. Lastly, some of these cults were apparently 
musical cults and powerful media of mass entertainment. To 
accord recognition to them Was perhaps an unavoidable social 
necessity. But the Smartas like Raghunandana also felt that multi- 
plication of such cults must be Stopped. "They Specifically mentioned 


of the un-Vedic cults reflec- 


"the rituals in their Nivandhas which had received their sanction. 


1. Jimütavahana, Kalaviveka, p. 33: Salapani, Durgotsavaviveka, p. 24; Sri- 
natha Acarya Cudamani, Durgotsavaviveka, p. 51 > Govindananda, Varsa- 
kryakaumudi, pp. 377-78. 

2. See the following section. 


Momtazur Rahaman Tarafdar, Hussain Shahi Bengal, p. 248. . 


Uu 


"4. Kryakandavaridhi Vol. IIT, p. 697. 
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There is considerable strength in the argument of the biogra- 


phers of Caitanya that his advent was a social necessity. Tantrika: 


Kaulacara, with its orgiasticism of wine and flesh, was a challenge 


to the moral fabric o 
or ‘Circle-Worship’, caste Was temporarily relegated to the back- 


ground. Some Vaisnavas also felt the necessity of liberating Krsna 
worship from the clutches of the Tantras. Krsnananda Agamavagisa, 
who is believed to be a contemporary of Caitanya, wrote a big 
Tāntrika compendium called Tantrasāra which is still in use. In 
this work verses were quoted from two Vaisnava Tantrika works 
named Brhatgautamīyatanira and Kramadipika to prove the 


Tantrika nature of the worship of Visnu, Krsna and their 


consorts.1 
The rightist forces in the Hindu society were represented 


by the Smarta Panditas. It is indeed true that Raghunandana cons- 
ciously tried to make some of the Smārta regulations, prepared 
by his predecessors, flexible2 Both reformatory measures and 
extra-Vedic rituals were introduced. But the attitude of the Smartas, 
including Raghunandana, was incorrigibly ritualistic. There was 
no escape from the rituals, some of which were quite expensive. 
The rituals had become a trade with vested interests. They also 
priddled individual freedom of worship. The singular fact was 
that the Sultanate of Bengal did not interfere with them. After 


the performance of so many rituals the Hindus could have little 


time for creating political trouble. The predominance of the Hindu 
rituals and the continuance of the Muhammadan autocracy were 


perhaps complementary developments. Krsnadasa Kavirāja would 


have us believe that there was a good deal of understanding between 
the conservative Hindus of Navadvipa and the Muhammadan 
Qazi of the town.3 


1. Brhat Tantrasara (Basumatī Sahitya Mandir), pp. 164, 166, 190-191. 
Bhavatosh Bhattacharya, *Raghunandana's Indebtedness to His P 
sors", JASB, 1953, XIV, 2, pp. 175-176. EE 
3. CCM, (hereafter, when noed. is mentioned, refer to the Sahi i 
, t t 
ed.) pp. 93-94; also, CBH, p. 275. abi padem 


f the Hindu society. In Tāntrika Cakrapūjā 
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There are different views about the date of Raghunandana, 


According to M.M. Chakravarti Raghunandana flourished between 
1510 and 1565. P.V. Kane places him between 1490 and 1570.1 
According to Haraprasād Sāstrī Raghunandana’s Jyotisatattva 
was completed in 1565.2 Raghunandana was probably younger than 
Caitanya. But he was unguestionably the most representative 
Sinārta of his time. He has been hailed as a social reformer and a 
liberal-minded Sociologist.3 He has also been depicted as the high 
priest of reaction.+ 

Another contemporary Smárta was Govindananda, author of 
Varsakriyakaumudi, which was completed in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century.5 Govindànanda's father, Ganapati Bhatta, wasa 
Pāšcātya Vaidika Brahmana of Bagri village in Midnapur. He was 
à Vaisnava astrologer.6 

The works of Raghunandana and Govindananda on rituals and 
rites show that they produced a benumbing effect, The rituals 
were multiplying, and the two Smartas, along with others, felt the 
necessity of cataloguing them for general information. The monthly 
rituals, mentioned in Raghunandana’s Krtyatattva are stated below: 


Krtyatattva. 
Month Number of Rituals Reference 
Vaisākha. 3 PP. iem 
Jyaistha. 2 pp. 6-7 
Asada. 4 pp.9-11 + 
Sarm 2 pp. 11-12 
Bhādra. 6 pp. 12-16 
Āšvina. 3 5 pp. 16-17 
Karttika. 6 pp. 18-23 
Mārgašīrsa. 1 p- F 
Pausa. 1 p. 24 


] istor: ‘masastra. Vol. I, p. 419. 
1. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra. Vol. I, 
2. H.P, Šāstrī. A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. etc. gue p. XXIV. 
3. Benoykumar Sarkar, The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, p. 615; 
ā i ajas carak dana, Intro. 
Bani Chakravarti, Samajasamskaraka Raghunani A i Ā 2 
4. BEISSA Mukhopadhyaya, Padāyalī-Paricaya, pp. 39-40; Bhūpendranāth. 
z EROR Sn oe F 96. 
Datta, Vaisnava Sāhitye Samājatattva, De 3 
S. Varsakriyakaumud?, Intro. p. I1; P. V. Kane, Op. cit., pp. 414-415. 
6. Varsakriyakaumudi, Intro. p. IU. 
3 
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Kttyatattva 
Month Number of Rituals Reference 
Māgha. 5 pp. 24-28 
Phālguna. 1 pp. 28-29 
Caitra. 8 pp. 29-38 


Some of these rituals are also mentioned by Govindānanda 
in Varsakriyakaumudi, e.g., Aksayatrtiya (p. 246), Anantavrata (pp. 
322-331), Ambuvācī (p. 283 f), Aranyasasthī (pp. 278-79), Durgāpūjā 
(p. 399 f), Kojāgara (p. 453), Janmāstamī (p. 309), Dasahara (p. 279), 
Manasapizjà (PP. 279, 296-298), Mangalacaņdīpūjā, (p. 552, stanza 18). 
Govindananda’s additions are Kukkutimarkativrata (perhaps a 
local ritual of Midnapur) Govindadvadasi (pp. 319 and 514), 
Gosthastami (p. 478), Talanavami (p. 320), Vāsudevapūjā (p. 182), 
Nāgapancamī (p. 378), Pipitakīvrata (p. 254 f), holy bath in the 
Brahmaputra river (p. 522), worship of Vāmana (p. 321). 

The rituals and rites mentioned in Krtyatattva and Varsakriya- 
kaumudi gradually multiplied to an almost unmanageable extent. 


hunandana's and Govindananda's time 


There must have been in Rag 
some men who did not at all like the multiplication. of rituals. 


Some of the rituals like Araņyasasthī, Sarpapūjana, Dyūtapratipat, 
Madanatrayodas: (mentioned by Raghunandana), Kukkutimar- 
kativrata, Pipitakīvrata (mentioned by Govindananda) were un-Vedic 
in character. Raghunandana's emphasis on Srāddha was over- 
whelming ; Srēddha in any form was a costly affair. The Vaisnavas 
of Navadvipa felt the necessity of putting a briddle on the 
rituals. The alternative proposed by them was unritualistic and 
personalized bhakti for a personal god.1 Here we must note that 
the profession of the Brahmana priest was highly technical. 
It could not be easily mastered. The factor of time limited the 
priest’s scope for maintaining a large clientele. But a guru, 
who preached «devotion, and also denigrated the rituals, could 
easily build up a large ‘practice’, and become affluent. Innume- 
rable disciples of both sexes received from him “Mantra? or 
««Nāma”, and remained beholden to him as long as they lived. 


1. In Caitanyamangala, Adi-7, p. 9, Jayananda wrote that the advent of Cai- 
tanya was necessary for the restoration of Brahmanical dharma: “Dharma- 
samsthapana Hetu Yuga Avatāra”|| Yn Adi-5, pp. 7-8 he describes the effects 
of the Kali-age from the Smarta point of view. His idea is quite different 
from that of the other biographers. 


S 
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III 


Mainly two explanations have been given for the great influ- 
ence of Smrti in Bengal at the time of Caitanya's advent. The 
first is that the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal had greatly dis- 
turbed the Hindu Society. "Thousands upon thousands of Hindus 
had been converted into Muhammadanism. This development 


necessitated the compulsory obedience of all Hindus to the rituals 
and legal formulations of the Smrti.1 


The other explanation is that the Smrti-writs were necessitated 
by the social corrosion caused by the prevalence of Tāntrika 
Buddhism and inter-caste sexual relation.2 

t is interesting to note that the Sméartas do not even 
indirectly propose to set up any organisation or make any arrange- 
ment directed against Muhammadan proselytisation. They merely 
emphasize Suddhi or purification. They do not propagate 
the necessity of preaching Hinduism among those who belonged to 
the fringe of the Hindu society. The only effective answer to 
Muhammadan proselytisation of the Hindu masses (if such pro- 
selytisation was really taking place) was to adopt an effective pro- 
gramme of Hindu proselytisation. But the intelligent Brahmanas 
who wrote the Smrti either lacked the courage to adopt that pro- 
gramme, or lacked the intelligence to think of it. Their whole pur- 
pose was to categorize, describe and multiply useless rituals. 
Raghunandana, however, stated certain easy rules for the **puri- 
fication” of abducted Hindu women in Prāyašcitiatattva. Similar. 
rules were earlier stated in Devala Smrti.3 


Bengal had possibly fared better than South Bihar dur- 
ing the Turko-Afghan invasion: The Muhammadans , came 


1. Debajyoti Burman, Indo-Muslim Relations: pp. 48-52; Bani Chakravarti, 
Op. cit. intro. pp. 11-12; Ramesh Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, Prārīn Bangla 
Sahitye Hindu Musalman, pp. 1-10; Benoy Ghosh, ed., Samayika Patre 

ānglā ājcitr. itorial comment). 
Banglar Samājcitra, Vol. TI, p. 12 (editoria 

2. Dīnesh Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Literature, ed. 1954, pp. 208-209. 

3. Prāyašcittatattva, p. 196. , 

4. Conclusion of Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ODBL, I, pp. 209-210. 
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to Bengal at a time when she possessed a cultural basis. The 
Sultans of Delhi ( 1227-1341 ), the Ilias Shahi kings ( 1342-1413 ), 
«Ganeéa’-Jalal-ud-din (1414-1441 ), again the Iliās Shahi kings 
( 1442-1487 ) the Habsi rulers ( 1487-1493 ), and then Sultan 
Husain Shah ( 1493/94-1519 ) are not known to have made any 
attempt to destroy either Bengali language or Bengali ‘mentality’. 
In the absence of reliable statistical information it is very difficult 
to measure the depth of Muhammadan proselytisation in Bengal 


from the beginning of the thirteenth century to the end of the 


fifteenth.! 
There are, however, some records of the oppression of the 


Hindus by the Muhammadans. In Caitanyamangala Jayānanda 
gives some detail about the tyranny and delinquency of some 
Muhammadans of Bengal.2 The people in general suffered 
because of the tyrannical behaviour of the local officers of Husain 
Shahi government. This fact is revealed in the Hāsān-Husain epi- 
sode in Vijaya Gupta's Manasamangala.s It has also been clearly 
stated by Barbosa that the Hindus ofthe upper castes were regu- 
larly embracing Islam with a view to receiving favour from the 
ruling Muhammadans.* He also recorded the fact that Moorish 
slave-traders purchased Hindu boys. Mahuan, the Chinese traveller, 
mentions the fact that Bengali and Persian were in use in Bengal 
in the fifteenth century.5 

It must also be noted that conversion of the Hindus 
into Muhammadanism was far more widespread in East Bengal 
than in other parts of Bengal mainly because the Hindu low castes 


Benoykumar Sarkar, Banglaya Dešīvidešī, pp. 21-22. 

Caifanyamangala, Nadīyā-4, pp. 13-14. 

Manasāmangala, pp. 54-62; also, Manasāvijaya, pp. 63-82. 

The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. IT, pp. 147-148. 

Tbid. p. 147; Mahuan’s account in Visvabharat? Annals, 1945. Vol, I, pp. 117 
See also, Rokeya Kabir, “Sultans of Bengal: Charge of Religious Toan 
ce”, Nalinikanta Bhattasāli Commemoration Volume, Dacca Museum, Dacca 
1966. Fora detailed discussion of Hindu-Muslim relations in the ‘adie 
ages, see, Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, “Madhyayugiya Banglaya Hi E s e 
almān Samparka”, Sahitya Parisat Patrika, B. E. 1388 (1981) M De 2 
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and the Buddhists of East Bengal could no longer tolerate the 
Brahmanical reaction. They were attracted by the liberal social 
philosophy of Muhammadanism.1 


The Muhammadans admittedly converted the low-caste Hindus. 
But according to a recent estimate, in 1650 or thereabouts 
there were in Bengal 8.6 million Hindus and 4.1 million Muslims.2 
Even after conversion into Muhammadanism the masses in East 
Bengal remained culturally or mentally Hindu or Buddhist. “They 
carried on the native Bengali traditions in literary and other 
matters"? The population became polarized into antagonistic 
competing Hindu and Muslim communities only after the Muslims 
of Bengal were influenced by the communalist propaganda of the 
Wahabis and the separatist tendency in Muslim politics after 1880. 


Some upper-class Hindus in North and West Bengal 
embraced Islam with a view to receiving favour from the ruling 
Muhammadans. But it is very difficult to prove on the strength 
of historical evidence that millions of Hindus and Buddhists were 
forced to accept Islam as their religion. There is hardly any reliable 
record of any attempt made by the Muhammadans to convert 
entire masses in the fifteenth century and afterwards. The Chinese 
traveller Wang Ta-yuan found life in pre-Caitanya Bengal tran- 
quil. He witnessed extensive reclamation of bush-covered 
land.! Another Chinese traveller described Bengal as rich and 
civilised.5 Even Vipradasa's description of the Brahmanical society 


1. J.P. Wise heid the view that until the Census of 1872 it was not known that 
the Muhammadans predominated in Eastern Bengal. Wise thought that a 
great number of Hindus were converted during the reign of Jālāl-ud-din 
(1414-1430). He attributed many of the conversions to “a desire to avoid 
punishment for murder or caste-offences", and to the egalitarian appeal 
of Muhammadanism. Bengal District Gazetteers, Mymensingh, E. A. Sachse, 
1917, p. 36. 

2. E. C. Dimock, “Hinduism and Islam in Mediaeval Bengal”, in Aspects of 
Bengali History and Society, ed. Rachel yan M. Baumer, p. 10. 


ODBL, I, pp. 208-209; E. C. Dimock, ut supra, p. 6. 
4. Vi$vabhàrati Annals, 1945, I, P. 99. 
5. Ibid. p. 127. 
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of the Saptagrama region indicates that it was affluent.1 The only 
shortcoming which might have made the Brahmanas feel dis- 
appointed was that, excepting Raja Ganesa, the aforementioned Sul- 
tans did not patronise Sanskrit and the Sanskrit scriptures. Hara- 
prasad Šāstri wrote: “Forty years of search for Sanskrit MSS. 
have not enabled me to get even a MS. copied in Musalman 
Bengal during the 13th and 14th centuries. Patronage of Sanskrit 
in the fifteenth century began with (Gane$a-J ālāluddin)...... "2 

It is therefore unreasonable to think that the whole thrust 
of the mediaeval Bengali Smyti was against Muhammadanism, 
or that it was re-interpreted by scholars like Raghunandana only 
with a view to saving the Hindus from Muhammadan prosely- 
tisation. If the Smārtas really desired the integration of the Hindus, 
they would not have put so much stress on the distinction between 
Brahmanas and other castes. 

There were, on the other hand, some Muslims who dreamt 
of a Hindu-Muslim cultural synthesis. They felt that Islamic 
ideas, combined with Hindu elements, would appeal to the minds 
of the local Muhammadans to whom Hindu mythology was already 
Known. This psychology seems to explain the acceptance, by Muslim 
mystic poets like Sayid Sultan, of Avatāravāda and Yogic-Tantrika 
ideas of Satcakra as integral parts of their philosophy. 

As for the second explanation of Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
the question if Hindu Tantrika ideas and practices were really better 
than the ideas and practices of Tantrika Buddhism may be raised. 
The Saktisamgamatantra, which was probably written in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, contained some very offensive words 
and descriptions. The Tarakhanda of this work had to be 
severely bowdlerized by its editor. One may attempt a compa- 
rison between the two forms and two sets of rituals but 


1. Manasavijaya, edited Sukumar Sen, ASB p. 142-143. 36 castes are mentioned 
in Visnupala’s Manasamangala ed. Sukumar Sen, 1968, pp. 52-53. 

2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. III. Preface, p. xx. 

3. Momtazur Rahaman Tarafdar, op. cit., p. 225. i 

4. The date of its composition, according to B. Bhattacharya was 1581 A. D> 
Saktisamgama Tantra, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Vol. I, p. VII. 
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never between the two spirits. Having common aims, they resemble 
each other more than they differ from each other. The ‘left’ 
Kaula-Tantrika and the Buddhist Sahajiya pursued common 
aims.  Inter-caste sexual relations are mentioned in the Kulaji 
literature which is considered unreliable by sober historians.1 Jīmū- 
tavāhana, however, even went so far as to advise the fathers to allot 
some property to their bastard sons.2 

Vrndāvana Dāsa's account makes it clear that the Smartas of 
Navadvipa and their patrons put up a united front against the 
Caitanya movement. No such united front was put up against the 
aforementioned popular cults. The tradition in Bangal was to for- 
mulate laws and rules mainly for the benefit of the Brahmanas. 
The Sudras and the common people did not matter at all. They 
were written mainly for the guidance of the elite. Once the Smartas 
regarded the Tantrika sects as non-Vedic and non-Brahmanical. 
But the Upapurāņas were deeply influenced by Tantra, and the 
Smārtas were deeply influenced by the Upapurdnas.8 Raghunan- 
dana accepted the validity of Tāntrika dīksā or initiation, and 
composed a tract on the Durgāpūjā ceremony. 

It is interesting to note that Smārtas like Raghunandana and 
Govindananda were far more concerned with the specific rituals of 
Vaisnava worship than with the principle or philosophy of that 
worship. They do not show any clear evidence of their acquain- 
tance with the doctrine of bhakti. Govindananda mentions the 
Gosthāstamī festival which was later accepted as a ritual by the the 
i He. however, described many Tāntrika 


Gaudiya Vaisnavas.+ 
Bhakti was infused 


Vaisnava ceremonies in Varsakriyakaumudi.s 
into the Vaisnava rituals described in Haribhaktivilasa. 
The Brahmana Smārtas merely wanted to strengthen the social 


1. History of Bengal (Dacca University), ed. R. C. Majumder, I, pp. 630-633; 
Nihar Ranjan Ray, Bangalir Itikās, pp- 263-265. 

2. Suresh Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, Smrtisastre Bangali, p. 204. 

3. S. C. Hazra. Studies in Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, P. 250; 
this view is not accepted by Suresh Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, op. cit., p- 
199. But Hazra’s arguments and data cannot be seriously challenged, 

4. Varsakriyakaumudi, p. 478. 

5. Ibid. 102-104. 
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and economic position of the Brahmanas. The Brhaddharmapurana 
mentions the ascendancy of the Südras, some of whom had gained 
universal respect as religious teachers.1 Since the time of ‘Ganesa’- 
Jalal-ud-din (1414-1441), the Kayasthas had been steadily gaining 
a commanding position in bureaucracy, economic affairs, and social 
relations.2 They constituted the landed aristocracy in Bengal during 
the rule of the kings of the Husain Shahi dynasty.3 At the end of 
the sixteenth century Abul Fazal found many of the Bengal zamin- 
dārs in the different sircars of Bengal to be Kāyasthas.* 


The growth of the Kayastha intelligentsia and the appearance of 
big and powerful Kayastha landlords must have definitely enfeebled 
the social position of the Brahmanas. Raghunandana, therefore, 
wrote that there were only two castes, namely, Brahmana and Südra.5 


The Kayasthas were, of course, Südras. For the Šūdras Raghu- 
nandana and the contemporary Smrti writers prescribed only*a few 
rights.6 A Brahmana, according to Srikrsna Tarkālamkāra, might 
even commit adultery with a Sidra woman with unquestionable im- 
punity.? But a Sidra was to be severely penalised if he married a 
Brahmana woman. The Sudras, including the Kayasthas and the 
Vaidyas, had no right to utter any Vedic mantra. They had only 
the duty to bow down to the feet of the Brahmana, and ‘serve’ 
him. A Sidra, including a Kayastha and a Vaidya, could 


Brhaddharmapurana, YI, Ch. 19, verses 9-10, 12-14, 16. 

Sukumar Sen, Madhyayuger Bangla O Bangali, pp. 15-16. 

Momtazur Rahaman Tarafdar, op. cit., p. 158. 

Ain-i-Akbari, Trans. H. S. Jarrett, ed. J. N. Sarkar, Vol. IT, pp. 143, 145. 
Raghunandana, Astavimsaritattvani "«Šūdrānhikācāratattvam”, ed. Benīmād- 
hav De, Calcutta, n. d. pp. 441, and also «Šuddhitattva”, p. 356. 

6. The varius taboos prescribed for the Sūdras are catalogued in Kriyakandaya- 
ridhi, ed. Satish Chandra Mukhopadhyaya, Basumati Press, 2nd ed. Vol. I 
` pp. 6-7. 

Bani Chakravarti, op. cit., pp. 147-148; 249-251. 

8. Ibid, pp. 147-148. Šrīnātha held the view that the Šūdras had the right to 
utter mantras. But this view was rejected by Raghunandana and Govindana- 
nda. Wrote Raghunandana: “Tusnimeya hi Sudrasya Sanamangkarakam 
Matam...Pancayajne’ pi Sudrasya Dvijāšušrusā Taya Jīvanavān Bhavet...Iti 
Namcskaramatra Vidhanam.” *Südranhikacaratattvam" op.cit., p. 504. 
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not be a Guru or preceptor: A Sidra could worship only 
Siva or Gopala.2 In ordinary circumstances a Brahmana might 
not accept any gift from a Sidra or Kāyastha.3 In ordinary circums- 
tances he could not even act as a priest of the Südra or 
Kaàyastha.: Even Ramesh Chandra Datta, LC.S., a Kayastha 
of Rambagan, Calcutta, was severely taken to task by some Brah- 
manical purists for his translation of the Rkveda into Bengalis 
The Smārtas imposed almost similar restrictions on women belong- 
ing to all castes, including the Brahmanas.6 The apologists for 
Smrti have utterly failed to explain how such misanthropic writs, 
rules and injunctions, prepared by the Smārtas, might “protect” 
Hindu society from the Muhammadan impact. 


IV 


Vrndāvana Dasa, Krsnadasa Kaviraja, and the poets of the antho- 
logy titled Gaurapadatarangin: very often refer to a group of people 
whom they call Pāsaņdi (roughly, philistine), and who are said to 
have organised a big opposition to the dissemination of bhakti. 
These so-called Pasandis were mostly professors of Hindu Law, 
Sanskrit grammer, and a philosophical system known as Navyanyaya 
or New Logic. Navyanyaya was first invented in Mithila by Udaya- 


Kriyakandavaridhi, Vol. Y, **Dīksāprakaraņa”, pp. 6-7. 

Ibid. *Vaisņavācāraprakarana”, pp. 527-528; "Saivacáraprakarana", p.561. 
Ibid. *Prayascittavyavasthaprakarana", pp. 654-655, 681, 691, 

Ibid. Vol. III, pp. 696-697. 

The translation was regarded by $aSadhar Tarkacūdāmani as an ‘‘inconcei- 
vable desecration of the Vedas”. Review article in Bangabasi (Daily "News- 
paper), Bhadra 7, 1885. : 
$. The independence of women was not recognised by the Bengali Smartas. 
The Dayabhaga of Jimütavahana does not recognise the right of. the widow 
to sell or morigage her property. The women could have only “property”, 
in a very narrow sense of the term. Most of their property were merely 
gifts. Raghunandana. however. wrote that tke Suttee was unfashionable. 
He advised the widows to practise various austerities. Bani Chakravarti, 
Op. cit, pp. 237f; Suresh Chandra Bandyopādhyāya, Smrtisastre Bangali, 
pp. 181-182, 190-191. Austerities are prescribed by Raghunandana in 
+Šuddhitattva”, op. cit. p. 345. 
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Pa 


nācārya in about 1326. It was developed by nearly thirty scholars of 


Mithila between A.D. 1430 and 1500. Navyanyaya theories were 
also cultivated by many Bengali scholars. We do not know how 
these theories came to Bengal from Mithila. The first Bengali 
scholar who achieved far-flung fame as an exponent of various 
philosophical systems, including Navyanyāya, was the celebrated 
scholar Vasudeva Sārvabhauma, who became a follower of Caitanya 
in Puri.1 

The perfect method and technique of Navyanyāya “may be 
compared with highly advanced Mathematics". It had a very diff- 
cult and complex system of terminolegy. Its analysis was unbelie-- 
vably subtle.  Hair-splitting arguments formed its basis. Navyan- 
yaya was thoroughly realistic. But it was quite different from the 
atheistic doctrines. Actually it proposed theism. The style of 
Navyanyaya is elliptical; the highest stage in the argument 
and the basic proposition were not linked by well-defined stages. 


Navyanyāya sounds like gibberish when it is translated into: 


English. Peculiar expressions, such as, “contradicted contradi-- 
ctoriness” (for the term, Prativēdhyaprativandhakabhāva), **auali- 


fierness", **gualificandness”, *absenceness", *knowledgeness" have: 


been used in English renderings of Navyanyāya tracts.* 
The system of Navyanyāya appeared to Ward as “a system 


1. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, Bangalir Sarasvat Avadan: Bange Navyanyaya: 
Carca, I, pp. 1-78 
Vāsudeva Sarvabhauma is said to have composed a thousand verses cn: 
Caitanya. This work, which is still to be discovered, was titled Caitanyasa- 
hasra. Itis mentioned by Jayananda in Caitanyamangala. Adi-l,p. 41 
verses 63-64. Eight of the Sarvabhauma’s verses, found in the Dacca 
University collection, are quoted by S. K. De: Bengal’s Contribution to 
Sanskrit Literature and Studies in Bengal Vaisnavism, pp. 104-108. Sārva-- 
bhauma also wrote verses on Nityānanda: p. 104. "Caitanayāstakam”” 


was published with Bengali translation in Gaurāngamādhurī,  1928,. 


1929, vols. 1-2. 

2. D.C. Guha, Navyanyaya System of Logic, Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, Vārānasī,. 
1968, p. 3. 

3. Ibid., p. 7. 

4. See, D. H. H. Ingalls, Materials for the Study of Navyanyāya Logic, Harvard: 
Oriental Series, Vol. 40, for many such terms. 
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of wrangling and contention about names and terms, very simi-- 
lar to what is related respecting the Stoics". According to E. B. 
Cowell, Navyanyāya was “a most refined system of logomachy, 
far surpassing in subtlety and ingenuity all the scholastic dispu-- 
tations of mediaeval Europe.” A.B. Keith described this logical 
System as “a vast mass of perverted ingenuity worthy of the 
most flourishing days of mediaeval scholasticism”.1 Ten verses on 
the subject of Naiyāyikanindā or the criticism of the masters. 
of logic have been collected in Subhdsitaratnabhandagaram. The 
first verse is unprintable.2 


Scholastic Navyanydya utterly failed to stimulate the spirit 
of investigation beyond strictly prescribed limits. Science was 
a closed book to the Navyanyaya scholars, many of whom were 
exceptionally talented Brahmanas. Navyanyaya found no justifi- 
cation for emotional bhakti. But they evidently found justification 
for the Brahmanical Smrti. There is hardly any evidence of 
neo-logical objection to the social and religious domination of 
the Brahmanas, which had been established by the Smrti. More- 
over, many professors of Navyanyaya also wrote Smrti-tracts. 
It is also admitted that no Pandita could hope to writers mre 
nivandha in a convincing manner if he had no idea of Navyanyaya: 
logic. Both Smrti and Navyanyāya represented two related aspects 
of Brahmanical culture. 


V 


At the time of Caitanya's advent Navadvipa was the greatest 
intellectual centre of Bengal. There is some confusion about 
the original position of the Navadvipa town of the ae 
century. It is believed that much of Caitanya's Navadvipa has 
been washed away by the Ganges. But there is no doubt aboni 
the intellectual pre-eminence of the town. Saptagrāma vas p 
principal river-port, almost adjacent to the ‘university town Ob | 


1. Opinions quoted by Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 315. 
2. Subhasitaratnabhandagaram, p. 43. 
3. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, op. cit. pp. 264, 338-339. 
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Navadvīpa.! Vrndavana Dasa gives us a rough idea of the 
caste-composition of Navadvipa town at the time of Caitanya’s 
advent. He mentions different areas of the city where lived 
various low-caste people.2 These people were the conch-shell 
makers, sellers of grocery-goods, flower-sellers, weavers, milktraders, 
and betel-nut traders (Sankhari, Malakar. Tanti, Goālā, Gandhavaņik, 
Tambuli). There were men who belonged to the caste of Vadyakara 
or Drummers,3 the doctors who attended cases of snake-bite 
(Malovaidya),t the Bhats or panegyrists, the Vaniks or merchants, 
and the Muhammadans.5 

The Brahmanas were in a dominant position. The greater 
the reputation of a Brahmana pandita, the longer was his student 
roll. The Vaidyas and the Kayasthas, regarded as Sidra by 
Raghunandana, formed the moneyed class. Most of them were 
bureaucrats. A few of the Brahmanas were landlords and offi 
cials. But there were also different classes of Brahmanas. The main 
categories were the Kulinas and the Srotriyas. Many Vaidika 
Brahmanas, who were both professors and priests, lived in the 
town. Poor Brahmanas might eke out a living by trade. Sridhara, 
a Brahmana, was a  vegetable-seller. Marriage in Brahmana 
families was conditioned by Gotra, Mela and Gain. Both the 
Radi and the Vaidika Brahmanas were the social leaders. 
The Varendra Brahmanas do not seem to have been in a predomi- 
nant position.6 The majority of the people belonged to the 
non-Brahmanical castes and did not enjoy any social privilege. 
No liberal social philosophy could possibly evolve in a society which 


1. The great affluence of Saptagrama is described by Vipradasa, Manasavijaya, 
pp. 142-143; Ralph Fitch, Purchas His Pilgrims, X, p. 182; Caesar Frederick, 
Ibid, X, p. 114. In the middle of the 16th. century the river-port near 
Saptagrama dried up. Rennell described Saptagrāma in 1788 as “an incon- 
siderable village". Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, 1792, 2nd. ed. p. 57. 

2. CBH. I, Ch. 10, pp. 69-75; Gaurangavijaya, pp. 30-31. 

3. CBH. pp. 92-93. 

4.; CBH. pp. 102-103. 

5. CBH. pp. 94,145. These ‘Professional Castes’ of Navadvipa are also 
mentioned by Cudamanni Dasa: Gaurangavijaya, pp. 30-31. 

6. CBH. I Ch. 2, pp. 9-18; II, Ch. 9, pp. 179-187. 
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was dominated by a particular caste, or the caste of the Brah- 
manas. Social relations were atrophied. Society itself was moribund, 
not because of the political domination of the Muhammadans, 
but owing to the Bràhmana monopoly of social power and pri- 
vilege. 


In Manasamangala Vijayagupta refers to Compact groups of 


Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Südras and Muslim weavers, and 
others with ‘functional’ castes, which existed in the village.i The 
compactness of the caste groups is hinted at in the Caitanya- 
bhāgavata. This meant that Hindu Society in 


Caitanya's time 
consisted of groups of people 


which were possibly segregated 
from one another not only in the villages but also in the towns. 
Regardless of caste, Hindu women were merely “scullery 
maids” and reproductive machines. Their individuality and inde- 
pendent position were not recognised in the Smrtis, They had 
no right to participate in many religious ceremonies. According 
to the Dāyabhāga of Jīmūtavāhana the Hindu widow had no 
right to sell, mortgage, and gift away her property. But she 
was entitled to Stridhana or a part of the property or wealth 
bequeathed by her father or husband? Raghunandana, however, 
approved of divorce in case of the pregnancy ofthe wife caused 
by her cohabitation with a low-caste man, or with a relative. Sati 
was not compulsory. Raghunandana's liberalism consisted mainly 
in his attempt to show that the practice of widow-burning 
was not recognised as a ‘regular’ custom in the ancient Hindu 
Scriptures. But he prescribed brahmacarya or abstinence 
for the widow, which was tantamount to the practice of severe 
austerities.5 The wealth of the rich was lavishly spent in 


Manasamangala, pp. 4, 59-61. 3 ; 

Suresh Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, Smrtisastre Bangali, pp. 181-82, 190-91. 
Astāvimšatītattvāni, *Šūddhitattva”, p. 361. | 
4 Ibid p. 345; Angiravacane ‘Ya Nārī” Ityupādānāt Sahamaraņabhāvāpakso” 

pi Sūcitah. 

5. Ibid. p. 345: Mrte Bhartari Tadanyarohanam veti. Brahmacaryam 
i Maithunavarjanam Tambuladivarjanamca. He prescribes Ekahara. Gandha- 
dravyavarjana. Tarpana. etc. 
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marriages and other ceremonies. Consequently priesthood was a 
Moral degradation was rampant. Tarafdar 
-thinks that it was caused by Muslim concubinage and ‘Tantricism’.? 
"Even some of the Brahmanas were scoundrels. Jagai and Madhai, 
two notorious scoundrels of Navadvipa, were Brahmanas. Supers- 
-tition was considerably strengthened by the Smrti-writers who 
prescribed various rituals like Santisvastayana against ill-luck and 
disease. It was also strengthened by the astrologers and practi- 
tioners of black magic. Even Raghunandana discusses what he 
- regards as ‘divine’ evidence in Divyatattva.s 


The rigidity of the caste-system, the cultural and social 
alienation of large segments of the Hindu population by the 
-short-sighted Brahmanas, the utter selfishness of Hindu aristocracy— 
these, to some extent, favoured the conversion of the low-caste 
: Hindus into Muhammadanism. North and East Bengal fell an 
-easy prey to Islam. The Tibeto-Burmese tribes were probably 
converted by Arab missionaries stationed in Chittagong.4 The 
rigidity of the caste system made the lower castes extremely vuinera- 
ble to Muhammadan proselytisation. The hostility of the low 
castes to the iniquities of the caste system is powerfully expressed 
"in such writings as Niranjaner Usmā or Wrath of Niranjana.5 


good, lucrative trade. 


VI 


There were some men in Navadvipa in the fifteenth century 
who desired both religious and social synthesis. To them the 
old concept of bhakti was the only panacea. Vrndāvana Dasa often 


1. CBH, p. 36: Jagat Pramatta Dhanaputravidya Rase] Dekhile Vaisnavamatra 
Save Upahāse||...Tare Vale Sukrti Je Dolaghoda Cade|Dafavisajana Jara 
Agepase Cale]] Dehagehavyatirikta Ara Nahi Sphure|] Krsnayatramahotsa- 
vaparva Nahi Kare] Vivahadi Karme Se Ananda Kari Mareļ| 

Momtazur Rahaman Tarafdar, op. cit., p. 336. 

AstayimSatitattyani, Ch. 19. 

ODBL, pp. 208-209. 

Sunyapurāņa, pp. 332-33; Dharmapujavidhana, pp. 219-220. According to 
this legend Lord Niranjana and his cohorts persecuted the Hindus in the 
garb of predatory Muhammadans. 


as So 


SA 
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‘refers to the lack of bhakti in Hindu Society. Sanskrit scholars 
and Brahmanas studied the Vaisnava mythologies and the Gita, 
But they interpreted these works mainly from the ritualistic point 
of view, and remained indifferent to the devotional idea inherent 
in them.1 This studied indifference to bhakti was very painful to 
those who believed in it. According to Gaudiya Vaisnava 
tradition the bhakta (devoted) Vaisnavas of Navadvipa were led 
by Advaita Ācārya, a Vārendra Brahmana, whose dates are still 
uncertain? He was born, probably in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, in a place named Laud in far Sylhet. He came to Navadvīpa 
with his parents when he was only twelve. Advaita, a very learned 
man, became the disciple of an ascetic named Mādhavendra Puri, 
who was apparently a member of the order founded by Sankara- 
cārya, but really a preacher and theoriser of Krsnabhakti.3 
Jagannātha Misra, Caitanya's father, and Visvarūpa, Caitanya’s elder 
brother, who later renounced the world and became an ascetic, 


^ad pronounced Vaisnava sympathies. In fact the Vaisņava group 


in Navadvipa was constituted by men most of whom hailed 
from Sylhet. It would not, therefore, be an exaggeration to 


‘Say that the origins of the Caitanya movement should be traced to 
Srihatta or Sylhet. But excepting the two copper plate inscrip- 


1. CBH. p. 12: Gita Bhagavata Ye Ye Janete Padayal Bhaktira Vyakhyana 

Nahi Tahara Jihyaya]] 

According to a recent estimate Advaita Acarya was born in 1454 and died in 

1550. Advaita’s eldest son was born in 1509. But these dates are hypotheti- 

cal. Sukhamaya Mukhopadhyaya, Madhyayuger Bangla Sāhityer Tathya O 

Kalakrama, p. 44, 

3. Madhavendra Puri has been described as an ascetic of Sankara’s order. 
Bhaktiratnāvalī, Intro. p. IIJ. Vrndāvana Dasa describes Advaita as 
Madhavendra Puri's disciple: CBH, p. 362, Madhavendra Advaite Yadyapi 
Cheda Nai] Tathapi Tahan Sisya Acarya Gosain. : 


N 


-4. CBH, p. 10: Šrivāsa Pandita, Šrī Rama Pandita, ChandraSskhara, Murari 


Gupta, these four Vaisnavas from Sylhet are particularly Mentioned by 
' Vrndavana Dasa. Pundarika Vidyānidhi and Vasudeva Datta of Chittagong 
fare also mentioned. Thirteen other contemporary Vaisnavas from Sylhet are 
:mentioned in Srihatter Itivrtta Parts II] and IV of Uttarāmša. pp. 1, 29, 8, 
39, 70, 72, 73, 83, 115, 149, 181, 226, 231. é 


:3 This is the view of Khagendranath Mitra, quoted in Szihatter Lokasatņgīt, 


„ed. Gurusadaya Datta and Nirmalendu Bhowmik, pp. 6-7. 
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tions issued in the thirteenth century by kings Govindakesavadeva 
and Īsanadeva, and found in Bhatera in Sylhet, there is no 
other direct or definite evidence of the prevalence of Vaisnavism 
and Krsna-worship in that district. It has been suggested that the 
Vaisnavas of Mithila **Aryanised" Kamartpa.t This suggestion is 
based on the evidence of the Kalikapurana. Being adjacent to 
Kamarüpa, Sylhet might have been influenced by Maithila Vaisnavism. 
Most probably it was Advaita, a disciple of Madhavendra Purī,2 
who converted some men of Sylhet, then resident in Navadvipa, 
into Vaisnavism. In this work Advaita was helped by Īsvara 
Puri, another disciple of Madhavendra Purī.s 


The Navadvipa Vaisnavas did not at first disobey the Smrti- 
rules, There is a collection of songs in Gaurapadatarangini which 
describe the rituals of Caitanya’s birth, Cudākaraņa, Upanayana 
and two consecutive marriages. The tremendous influence of the 
Smartas is fully revealed in these songs. But even though the 
Vaisnavas led by Advaita were prepared to compromise with Smrti, 
the Smārtas and the Naiyāyikas were not prepared to accept 
bhakti as the final solution of the spiritual and material problems. 
This rigid stand of the orthodox elements made Advaita very 
angry. He uttered imprecations against the philistines.5 It was 
later believed that Caitanya was the personification of Advaita's 
determination to flush out blasphemy and philistinism.6 


It is important to note that the Caitanya movement was 
sponsored mainly by the Brahmanas. According to an estimate 
of Bimanbihari Majumdar, of the four hundred and ninety 


1. Jaidev Ganguli, op. cit. Our Heritage, January-June, 1962. Vol. X, partI, p. 51. 
2. Madhavendra Purīs initiative is described by Cudamani Dasa in 
Gaurāngavijaya, pp. 6-15. 


3. iívara Puri was born in Kumarahatta in 24 Parganas. Bimānbiharī 


Majumdar, Sricaitanyacariter Upadan, p. 626. 
Gaurapadatarangini, Ch. 2, pp. 36-76. : 
CBH., p. 13: Suniya Advaita Krodhe Agnihena Jvale| Digamvara Hai Sarva 
Vaisnavere Bole|] Sava Uddharive Ktsna Apane Asiyal... Yave Nahi Paron Tave 
Ei Deha Haite| Prakasiya Caribhuja Cakta Laimu Hate|| Pasandire Katiya 
Karimu Skandha Na$a| Tave Krsna Prabhu Mora Muin Tara Dasal] 

6. CBE., p. 12 : “Advaitera Karane Caitanya Avatūra” 
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followers of Caitany 


a, two hundred and thirty- 
manas.1 


The fact certainly indicates a great rift in the Brahmanical 
society of the city of Navadvipa and the adjoining areas. Quite 
a sizable section of the Brahmanas must have found it both morally 
and economically difficult to maintain a barrier between them- 
Selves and the so-called Südras. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that even in other parts of India the Brahmanas suppor- 
ted the Vaisnava movements.2 The inevitable conclusion is that the: 
radical-minded Brahmanas of Navadvipa followed a good precedent 
set up by the Brahmanas elsewhere in India. Govardhana and 
Hiranya, Sidra Majumdars of Saptagrama,3 and immensely rich, 
had a Brahmana priest who is said to have arranged Advaita’s 
marriage. The attachment of a Brahmana priest, who is said to 
have had some influence among the Brahmana Vaisnavas of Nava- 
dvipa, to a Südra Majumdar signified the fact that at least some: 
Brahmanas were bold enough to flout the sméarta rule against such. 
avocation. A good number of the Navadvipa Brahmanas desired. 
social mobility which was ultimately generated by the bhakti move- 
ment of Caitanya. 

It should also be noted that the Brahmanas who wanted a 
change found the ready-made ideology of bhakti in Sridhara Svàmin's 
commentary on the Bhagavatapurana. According to Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya Sridhara Svāmin was a Bengali In his. 


nine were Brāh- 


1. Sricaitanyacariter Upadan: p. 567: There were 29 Kayasthas, 37 Vaidyas, 
2 Muslims and 16 “women”. 

2. See data in J. N. Bhattacharya: Hindu Castes and Sects Second ed, 
Calcutta’: Editions Indian. 1968, pp. 37, 39, 41-42, 45, 53, 57, 58-65, 74, 
78-19, 86 

3. The Majumdars “were contracting parties who used to paya fixed amount of 
tax to the royal treasury out of what was collected from the peasants. 
Within their estates these farmers possibly conducted the revenue adminis- 
tration as they. pleased, sometimes making extortionate demands on the 
peasants. But the majumdars had no right of hereditary succession to these 
estates". Momtazur Rahaman Tarafdar, op. cit., p. 109. 

4. Premavilasa, Ch. 24, pp. 237-238; Advaitamangala, pp. 42-44; Advaitapra- 

5 Gaius Kulaparicaya O Kālanirņaya”, Pravāsī (Bengali Journal), 
Calcutta, Māgha, B. E. 1358 (1951), pp. 411-414 
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commentary on the Gita Srīdhara Svamin equated Krsna with 
Brahman. He interpreted Maya as an attribute of Brahman. He 
did not believe in Sankara’s theory of release as a state of cease- 
work. He believed that bhakti as a form of disinterested work was 
eternal. He stressed the importance of hymns and the singing of 
hymns. He was an ascetic of the Kevaladvaita order. Sridhara 
'SSvamin was a worshipper of Nrsimha.t Later some of the basic 
formulations of Gaudīya Vaisnavism were taken from the commen- 
taries of Šrīdhara Svamin, namely, the Suvodhini commentary on 


the Gita, the Atmaprakaga commentary on the Visnupurüna, and, 


‘most important, the Bhāvārthadīpikā commentary on the Bhagavata- 


purāņa. Caitanya himself is said to have regarded him as a Jagad- 
guru OT Preceptor of the World.2 The theory of Bhakti was also 
enunciated in two important works which were edited probably 
These were Nāradabhaktisūtra, and 


before Caitanya's advent. 
a grandson of Vasudeva Sārva- 


Sandilyasutra to which Svapnesvara, 
bhauma, added an excellent commentary The other important 
work on bhakti was Bhaktiratnāvalī of Visnu Puri, who was an 


ascetic of Tirhut.+ 

There is an idea that the Süfi mystics of the time influenced 
the development of Vaisnava emotionalism and the Vaisnava cult 
„of love.5 The Sufi saint Nur-ud-din Abdur Rahaman Zami (1414- 
1492) was almost a contemporary of Caitanya. In all probability 
Advaita was acquainted with the viewpoint of the Auls and Bauls 


1. Sundarānanda Vidyavinod, Gaudiya Daršaner Itihas O Vaisista, pp. 120 
124, Šrīdhara Svāmin's date has been fixed between 1350 and 1450. PK. 
Gods, “Date of Sridharasvamin, author of the Commentaries on the 
Bhagavatapurana and other works”, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XXX parts III, IV, pp. 271-283. See also “‘Vrajavi- 
hara”’ in Kavyasamgraha ed. Jivānanda Vidyasagar Calcutta, 1872 pp. 59- 
64. This is supposed to have been writen by Sridharasvamin. 

9. CCM, p. 512: Sridharasvamir Prasade Bhagavata Jani] Jagatguru Sridhara- 
svāmī Guru Kari M ani] | 

3. e Navyanyayacarca, p. 43. SvapneSvara also wrote Samkhyatattvakau- 
mudi. 

4. The Bhaktiratnāvalī, translated by A.B. Introduction. 

5, Enamul Hug, Bange Sufi Prabhava, Calcutta, 1935, pp. 165-70, 171-178. . 
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Who were undoubtedly influenced by the SiS concept of mystic 
love. Hal (ecstasy), Dhikr (recitation of the name of God) and 
Sima (religious gatherings where hymns are Sung), all fundamental 
Sūfi concepts, may be regarded as the possible counterparts of 
Vaisnava Daģā (ecstasy), Krsnanama (recitation of the name of 
Krsna) and Kirtana (congregational singing of hymns). The Gaudiya 
Vaisnava emphasis on love divine and its liberal attitude towards 
caste may be attributed to Sūfi influence. Muslim mystic poets like 
Sayyid Sultan desired a cultural synthesis. Avatēravāda and Yogic- 
Tantrika ideas of Satcakra were integral parts of his religious philo- 
sophy.2 

But there is no evidence of any direct link between Gaudiya 
Vaisnava philosophy and Safi mysticism. Caitanya had no contact 
with any Sūfi. He did not read Süf literature. Sufi influence in 
Navadvipa, a very prominent centre of Brahmanical culture, is a 
debatable proposition. The Navadvipa region constituted the home- 
land of Brahmanical Smrti, which put up a strong barrier between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. 


1. Advaita composed verses in the language of the Bauls: CCM, Kālnā ed. pp. 
836-837. 3 4 à 

2. Sayyid Sultan vividly described the sports of Krsna in his Nabivarša. 
Enamul Huq, Muslim Bangla Sahitya, Dacca, 1957, pp. 149-50. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE CAITANYA LEGEND 
I 


Šrī Gaurānga or Sri Caitanya was born in Navadvipa in 1486 
and died in mysterious circumstances in Puri. Among the biograph- 
ers only Jayananda wrote that Caitanya died of a wound in his left 
foot, caused by his dancing on a pile of bricks.1 But even a highly 
reliable Vaisnava scholar like Rādhāgovinda Nath believes that 
Caitanya ‘disappeard’.2 

The historicity of the events of Caitanya’s life as narrated by 
his biographers was discussed by Sushilkumar De and Bimānbihārī 
Majumder3 But many chronological lacunae still remained. Some 
of the important dates are as follows! : 

Caitanya's birth : February 18, 1486 

First Marriage : 1501-1502 

Second Marriage : 1507 

The beginning of the emotional stage : 1509 
Renunciation of the world : 25-26 January, 1510 
Journey to Puri : February 4, 1510 
Commencement of the journey to the Deccan : April, 1510 
Return to Puri : 1512 

Journey to Vrndavana from Puri : 1515 

Arrival at Allahabad : January, 1516 

Arrival at Benaras : 1516 

Return to Puri : May 1516 

13. Death : June 29, 1533 


Young and full of vitality, Caitanya did not interpret his 
renunciation of the world asa state of inactivity. For six years: 
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Jayananda, Caitanyamangala, *Sesakhanda", pp. 116-117. 

2. Radhagovinda Nath, Srī Srī Caitanyacaritamrter Bhumika, 4th ed., p. 63. 

3. Discussions in De's Vaisnava Faith and Movement, and Mujumdar’s Srī- 
caitanyacariter Upadan. 

4. Dates mentioned in Madhyayger Bangla Sāhityer Kalakram (pp. 27-29) by 

Sukhamay Mukhopadhyaya. 
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after renouncing the world he travelled in the Deccan, western India 
and northern India. He visited the holy places in the Deccan and 
western India. He went to Varanasi, Prayaga (Allahabad) and 
Vrndāvana. At least four tribes of the Koraput district of Orissa 

still regard one Mahaprabhu (Great Lord) as their supreme God.! 
Mahaprabhu was Caitanya’s honorific title. His ‘name’? might have 
been heard of by the tribal people. But the true history of Caitan- 
ya’s wide travels is lost in an unending maze of conflicting legends.2 
It is also interesting to note that among the mediaeval leaders of the 
Vaisnava bhakti movement only Madhva is said to have visited Ben- 
gal and Orissa.? Later the sect of Caitanya would claim that it was 
affiliated to the Mādhva order. At any rate Caitanya gathered 
valuable experience from his travels, which made him capable of . 
giving his movement a wide base. 


JI 


Historians of the Caitanya movement have derived their infor- 
mation chiefly from the biographical accounts cf Murāri Gupta, 
Kavi Karnaptra, Vrndāvana Dasa and Krsnadasa Ķavirāja. The 
accounts of Locana, Jayananda and Cudamani Dasa contain some 
data and explanations which are not found in the more authoritative 
texts mentioned above. But these accounts are mixed with numerous 
fables and legends. 

There is considerable amount of information in the 1507 verses 
of the anthology titled Gaurapadataranginī. Excepting Bimānbihārī 
Majumdar, the historians have not systematically compared the 
information gleaned from the early biographies with the materials 
found in these songs. These verses were composed by one hundred 
and fifty-two poets, many of whom were Caitanya’s contemporaries. 
‘Considered stricty from the historical point of view, these songs or 


1. Verrier Elwin, The Tribal Myths of Orissa: The tribes which worship 
Mahaprabhu are Binjhwar, Bondo Highlanders, Gadaba and Parenga. But 
the tribal Mahaprabhu is not a Vaisnava. 

2. The best accounts of these travels are given :n Bimanbihari Majumdar's 
Šrīcaitanyacariter Upadan, pp. 15-21, 215-221, 241-246, 354-365. 

3. Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, IV, p. 94 
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hymns may not be deemed reliable. But the value of these songs con- 
sists in the minute delineation of characters and attitudes which may 
help us have an insight into the nature of the Caitanya movement as 
it developed in the urban setting of Navadvipa. 

In part If of this anthology there are one hundred and fifty 
songs which deal with the life of Caitanya from birth right up to the 
time of his second marriage with Visnupriya Devi. These songs do 
not refer to the death of Caitanya’s father, or the renunciation of the 
world by his elder brother, Visvarüpa. But the poets have not neglect- 
ed the other important events. 

The songs describing the events of the aforementioned period 
seem to put considerable stress on the purely ritualistic aspects of the 
events. The rituals of birth, Cudakarana, Upanayana and marriage 
are fully described. The tremendous influence of the Smrti is fully 
revealed in these songs. Jagannatha Miéra, Caitanya's father, is 
described as a conservative Brahmana who was very rich. But 
Vrndāvana Dasa describes him.as a poor man struggling for existence.1 
Jagannatha Misra had Vaisnava sympathies; but he had to observe 
the caste-rituals. 

It is said that Malini, wife of Srivasa Pandita and Sita Devi, 
wife of Advaita Acarya, two outstanding leaders of the Vaisnavas 
of Navadvipa, offered the new born babe golden ornaments, silk, 
cosmetics, cooked food and sweet drinks.2 The influence of the 
local astrologers was very great. According to astrological calcula- 
tions Caitanya had the physiognomy of a genius even when he was 
a baby.8 Locana Dasa, who belonged to the group which worshipp- 
ed Caitanya as a paramour, gives an interesting description of the 
fantastic beauty of the baby Caitanya.4 Caitanya is described as a. 
pampered child with a heavy load of golden ornaments.5 The 


1, CBH, p. 40: Saksatei Ei Kena Dekhana Amata| Padiyao Amara Kena 
Ghare Nahi Bhata. 


2. Gaurapadatarangint, pp. 39-40, songs 13 and 14. 

3. Ibid. p.41, song 15. The astrologer was Saci Devī's father Nilàmvara: 
Chakravarti. 

4. Caitanyamangala, Adikhanda, p- 3: “Visala Nitamva Uru Kadalīra Yena].. 
Alasala Anga Savāra Slatha Nivivandha” etc. 

5. Gaurapadatarangini, p. 44, songs 1-3 of Vasu Ghosa. 
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description of the beautiful baby was a new poetic develop- 
ment in contemporary Bengali literature. 


After the disappearance of Visvarūpa, Caitanya’s father thought 
that excessive learning had made his eldest son so eccentric that he 
had carelessly renounced the world. So he decided to keep young 
Caitanya away irom the schools. The boy was allowed to bea real 
truant. A time came when the boy himself demanded his right to 
education. So he was sent to school: Caitanya learnt Kalapa 
grammar, and listened to lectures on subjects like rhetorics. He had 
that keenness of intellect which might have helped him master some 
of the intricacies of Navyanyāya.2 The biographers and the hymno- 
logists, however, almost habitually described Caitanya as a brilliant 
scholar, and master of the traditional learning. According to a 
tradition current in Navadvipa Caitanya and the celebrated Naiya- 
yika Raghunātha Siromani were fellow students of  Vasudeva 
Sárvabhauma. But Raghunātha Siromani achieved fame as a 
scholar even before Caitanya’s birth.* According to I$ana Nāgara, 
Caitanya was a student of an institution run by Advaita Acarya. In 
that school he was awarded the appellation of **Vidyasagara." It is: 
said that Caitanya composed a commentary known as Vidyasagari- 
tīkā.5 Very probably these legends had no foundation in reality. 
But the songs in the Gaurapadataranginī make it plain that Caitan- 
ya's education fully conformed to the current syllabi. 


Caitanya's first marriage with Laksmi Devi was held when he 
was an adolescent. After this event Caitanya went to East Bengal.6 
During his sojourn in East Bengal, Laksmi Devi died of snake-bite. 
Sushilkumar De thinks that the first wife possibly “held a unique 


1. CBH, pp. 35-42, 42-49. 

2. CBH, pp. 42-49; Murari Gupta mereiy says that Caitanya studied in the 

institutions of Visnu Pandita, Sudarsana Pandita and Gangādāsa. Pandita 

op. cit. p. 22, Canto 9, verse I. 

Isdna Nagara, Advaitaprakāša, (A.C. Tattvanidhi ed.), Ch. 12, p. 118, 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattācārya, Bāngālžr Sarasvat Avadan, I, p. 94. 

5. Y&ina Nāgara, op. cit. p. 126: The text on which this commentary is suppos- 
ed to have been composed is not mentioned. 

6. CBH, pp. 83-89: Murari Gupta, op. cit. p. 29, Canto 11, verses 11-16. ; 
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place in his affection, and the shock of her death had something to 
do with his Sannyāsa”.1 

Caitanya's second marriage with Vigsnupriya Devi is described 
in forty songs. Much emphasis is laid on the second marriage, and 
unfortunately no importance is attached to the tragic death of 
Laksmi Devi. Her father was a poor man.2 Vrndavana Dasa 
makes an allusion to the substantial dowry bestowed on Caitanya 
by Visnupriya’s affluent father.2 We do not know if the poets who 
attached a good deal of importance to Caitanya’s marriage with 
Visnupriya were influenced by these facts. 

The number of songs on Caitanya’s physical beauty is one 
hundred and thirty. One hunderd and eighty songs describe the 
love the young women of Navadvipa conceived for the beautiful 
hero. The situations described in these songs are often very indeli- 
ate. Vrndàvana Dasa, however, makes it very clear that Caitanya 
never looked at women. He totally discards the idea of Caitanya’s 
*paramourhood'.: 

Sushilkumar De puts some stress on the outstanding religious 
personality of Caitanya.s But the songs of the Gaurapadatarangini 
harp on the idea that the common people, sternly controlled by the 
orthodox Brahmanas, were greatly attracted by the maddening 
Songs, dances, processions and ceremonies organised by Caitanya 
and his followers. According to one song many people became as 


pure as pearls simply by dancing and singing.6 The quintessence’ 


Of bliss divine was manifest in his beautiful body, in his passionate 


1. S.K.De, op. cit. p. 75. 

2. CBH: Laksmi Davī's father, Vallabha, said: Save Eka Vacana Valite Lajja 
Pai] Ami Se Nirdhana Kichu Dite $ akti Nai]] p. 60. 

3. CBH: p.96: Tave Divya Dhenu Bhumi Sayya Das: Dasa| Aneka Yautuka 
Diya Karila Ullasa|] The cost of Caitanya’s second marriage was voluntarily 
borne by a rich admirer of Caitanya named Bud dhimanta Khan. CBH. p. 
92: Buddhimanta Khan Bale Sina Sarya Bhai] Bamania Saja E  Vivahe 
Kichu Nai] 

4. CBH:p.90: “...Save Str; Matra Na Dekhena Drstikone.... Ataeva yata 
Mahamahima Sakale] Gauranganagarahena Stava Nahi Baleļ] 

5. Vaisnave Faith and Movement, p. 103. 

6. Gaurapadatarangini, p. 94. song 78. 
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namakirtana, and in his ecstatic dances.. Even the women, taking 
their bath in the Ganges, were affected by the emotional appeal of 
his presence and ecstatic bhakti.2 


But the point is that even when Caitanya was a recognised 
religious leader he could not give up the rituals. He was ceremon- 
ially consecrated both as an avatāra and as the Supreme Guru of 
the Vaisnavas of Navadvipa and Šāntipura. The initiation ceremony 
was organised by Advaita, Nityānanda and Šrīvāsa. It ended in 2 
grand feast. The Caitanya movement was not basically a leftist 
movement against the current value-schedule.-It was perfectly legal 
and in conformity to the prevailing social conventions. 


Ninety songs describe the Kirtanas. One of these alludes to 
the formation of seven Kirtana groups led by  Nityananda, 
Mukunda, Advaita, Gadādhara, Vāsu Ghosa, Murari Gupta and 
Narahari Sarkar.+ Each party was equipped with drums and cymbals. 
Devotional ecstasy was unknown to the people of Navadvipa. The 
Kirtanas, characterised by the fervour of devotion, were unique. 
The songs of the Gaurapadataranginī constantly harp on the effects 
of the Kirtanas and gala Vaisnava processions. The emotional 
tension was so great that people forgot caste distinctions when they 
participated in them. This particular feature of the  Kzrtanas is 
stressed upon in almost every song on them. According to Locana 
Dasa the Kirtanas signified the advent of the age of love in Nava- 
dvipa.s The opponents of Vaisnavism were really taken aback by 
the wonderful effusion of sentimental bhakti. Many of them were 
easily converted.6 The Kzrtana-singers violated untouchability with 
impunity. One song describes Caitanya as the God of the poor 


and the down-trodden. But the movement was not directed against 


Ibid., p. 99, song 99. 

Ibid., pp. 105-106, explanatory note. 

Ibid., pp. 149-157: songs 1-32. 

Gaurapadataranginī, p. 155, song no. 27. 

Ibid., p. 161, song 19: Saptadvipa Mahimajhe| Tahe Navadvipa Saje| Tahe 


wRwN = 


Nava Premara Prakasa] 
6. Ibid., P. 169: song 53: Atula Pratape Kampi Duraj anagana] Leyai Sarane 


Caranatale Padayi. 
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the aristocracy. Rich men and Brahmanas were called upon, to» 


oin it. 
The deep ecstasy of Caitanya himself is the subject-matter of 
fifty-two songs. Surendranāth Dasgupta lent respectability to the 
idea that Caitanya’s ecstasy was something ‘pathological’. He 
wrote: “The religious life of Caitanya unfolds unique pathological 
symptoms of devotion which are perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of any other saints that we know of. The nearest approach will 
probably be in the life of St. Francis of Assisi; but the emotional 
flow in Caitanya seems to be more self-centred and deeper... 
Without the life of Caitanya our storehouse of pathological. 
religious experience would have been wanting in one of the most 
fruitful harvests of pure emotionalism in religion.”! The evaluation 
sounds questionable since Dasgupta commits more than one 
serious error while giving an accout of the basic works of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism.2 A mystic experience, such as that of Caitanya, cannot 
always be scientifically explained. Whether Caitanya’s religion was 
‘pure emotionalism’ or not may be known only from a dispassionate 
analysis of the ideas inherent in Gaudiya Vaisnavism, and the impact 
of these ideas on contemporary society in Bengal. 

In the ecstatic state Caitanya endlessly harped on the Vrnda- 
vana legend of Krsna. He was honoured by his followers as Krsna 
reborn in human form for the redemption of the world. The move- 


ment was anti-intellectual. Scholarship had no place in the Kzrtanas.3- 


No sermons were delivered from a pulpit. Doctrines and tenets 
were not discussed. The movement was conceived in songs, dances 


and devotion for Krsna. The greatest emphasis was laid on Rasa 


1. Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy (1961), IV, p. 389. 
2. Ibid., p. 394 : Pritisamdarbha and Paramatmasamdarbha (spelt Paramartha- 


samdarbha) of Jiva Gosvamin have been attributed to the authorship of 


Rupa Gosvamin. Bhaktirasamttasindhu of Rupa Gosvamin has been ascri- 
bed to the authorship of Sanatana. Bhaktisamdarbha of Jiva Gosyamin, 
too, has been attributed to Sanatana, who is described as the author of a 
commentary on Rūpa Gosvamin's Ujjvalanilamani. 

3. CBH:p.197: Dane Kule Panditye Caitanya Nahi Pai] Kevala Bhaktira: 
Vasa Caitanya Gosai]| Sei Navadvīpe Hena Prakasa Haila| Yata Bhatta- 
carya Ekojana Na Dekhilaļ| 
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or aesthetic intuition. Dry theories were discarded. Perhaps this 


conscious repudiation of knowledge, which had created a gulf 


between the literate elite and the Vaisnavas, made the movement 
highly significant and attractive to the common people. 

In an interesting song Narahari describes Caitanya’s encounter 
with the low-caste merchants and traders of the town.! They gave 
him rich presents because they felt that his advent had made them 
prosperous. Caitanya very probably violated caste rules when he 
accepted gifts from them. But he was never criticized for this 
erratic behaviour. According to Vrndavana Dasa all sorts of people 
sent him gifts on ceremonial occasions.2 This statement possibly 
implies that Caitanya’s importance as a religious leader was recog- 
nised by the common people of the town. 


Caitanya’s decision to renounce the world is explained in two: 


songs of Vrndavana Dasa and one song of Vasu Ghosa.? Caitanya’s 
emotional approach was opposed by the Navadvipa professors and 
their students. Some students even planned a situation in which 
Caitanya might be the victim of a dastardly assault.: It is said that 
Caitanya’s renunciation of the world made some of them highly 
repentant.5 The great agony of his old mother and young wife,. 
consequent upon his sudden departure from Navadvīpa, is the 
theme of a great number of songs on Caitanyasannyasa. The 
emotional appeal of these songs must have been very powerful 
at the time of the occurrence of the tragic event. Undoubtedly 


these songs became an effective medium for the spread of the: 


Caitanya legend. 


1. Gaurapadatarangiri, V, ii, song 40. 

CBH : p. 229 : Advaita is reported to have said that Caitanya had become a 
friend of the low-caste oilmen and flower-vendors: Tili Mal: Sane Kara 
Premera Vilasa. The sending of gifts to Caitanya on ceremonial occasions- 
is referred to in CBH, p. 83: Navadvipe Yara Yata Dharmakarma Kare[' 
Bhojyavastu Vastra Avasya Pathaya Prabhughareļ] 

Guurapadataranginī, V, iii, song 2 ; V, iii, songs 28-29. : 

4. CBH: pp. 291-292. The students wanted to form a Samavaya or Uniom 


N 


2 


against Caitanya. 
5. Gaurapadatarangini, V. iii, Songs 20-31. 
6. Ibid., pp. 249-262, 34 songs. 
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il 


What were the basic ideas of Caitanya and his circle in Nava- 
dvipa? The answer to this question will depend on the sources 
from which one may wish to derive it. 

In Caitanyacandrodayam Kavi Karnapüra very clearly states 
that Caitanya had two aims, neither of which had probably any- 
thing to do with the concept of madhurarati. The first aim was to 


-contradict “absolute non-dualism". The second aim was to prove 


that Krsna was Brahman.! His general purpose was to bring 
redemption to people “suffering from three types of afllictions."2 
Those who believed that Krsna was Brahman, sang of his Name, 
and practised bhakti as a form of yoga, were his followers. 

The important point is that Caitanya’s aim was not the 
dissemination of “erotic” bhakti. In the biographies of Caitanya, 
written by Murari Gupta and Vrndavana Dasa, the legend of Radha, 
the other milkmaids and the Vrndavana sports of Krsna, which 


"later formed the bedrock of the Gaudiya Vaisnava philosophy, are 


not emphasized. Vrndavana Dasa says that Caitanya was a great 
teacher of Dāsyabhāva or the “mood of a servant of the Lord”.4 


-One may say that in his trances and tantrums, which are so vividly 


described by Vrndavana Dasa, Caitanya’s Radhabhava or the mood 


„of love-lorn Radha is implied. But that is a debatable point, because 


1. Caitanyacandrodayam ed. Manindranath Guha, p. 8, Canto I, Speech of the 
Sūtradhāra: "Marisa! Avadhehi Vadhe Hi Manaso Nirvisese’ $ese Pare 
Brahmani Laya...” etc. 

2. Ibid., p. 8, Canto 1, verse 7: *Yasya Chhaya Bhavādhvašramašamanakarī 
Bhaktasamkalpasiddher, Hetuscaitanyakalpadruma Iha Bhuvane Kascana 
Pradurasit[] 

3. lbid., see Note I : **Purusarthastasya Sadhanam Dhanam Nama Nama-Samkir- 
tanapradhānam vividhabhakti bhaktiyogamavirbhavayitum Bhagavan Sricaita- 
nyarupi Bhavannavirasit. 

-A. CBH: p. 141: Dasyabhave Prabhu Yave Karena Rodana| Haila Prahara 
Dui Ganga Āgamanaļ| p. 154: Nityanandasvarupera  Svabhava Sarvarha] 
Tilardheka Dasyabhaya | Nahika Anyatha]| p.175: Vede Bhagavate Kahe 
Dasya Vada Dhana| Dasya Lagi Rama Aja Bhavera Yatana][...Dasyabhave 
Nace Prabhu Srigaurangasundara. p.223. Nimayin Panidta Satya Srīkrsnera 
Dasa. p. 231: Advaita saya: Sabhakare Diyacha Uttama Dāsyabhāvaļ Amare 
Diyacha Prabhu Yata Kichu Raga.|| 
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Vrndàvana Dasa does not compare Caitanya'a great pining 
with that of Radha. 


Caitanyabhāgavata. 


for Krsna 
Secondly, Rādhā is scarcely mentioned in 


Very possibly Caitanya was at first regarded 
as a *four-handed” avatāra of Visnu. Murāri Gupta describes him 
as *four-handed” Hari.1 This was also initially the view of many 
of his devotees. Vrndavana Dasa describes how a Vaisnava 
Brahmana saw in the child Caitanya the manifestation of four-handed 
Visnu? Both Vrndavana Dasa and Kavi Karnapüra very clearly 
state that the fundamental purpose of the Caitanya avatára was to 
spread bhakti in a society dominated by materialism, ritualism and 
cultivation of un-devotional philosophies and doctrines.3 

The total psychic absorption in Bhakti made Caitanya a preach- 
er of social radicalism. He said that even an untouchable Candala 
was not a Candala if he uttered the name of Krsna. But a Brahmana 
was not a Brahmana if he went astray. He himself abruptly 
terminated his teaching career when he saw that his interpretations. 
in terms of bhakti rather puzzled his pupils.5 

Caitanya’s attitude was eclectic. He never preached sectarianism. j 
The eclectic tendency grew strong when Nityananda arrived at 
Navadvipa. According to Vrndavana Dasa bhaktiyoga, as taught 
by Caitanya, was incompatible with tyrannical oppression of the 
people, violence and sectarianism.¢ Both Caitanya and Advaita 
desired that the bhakti-movement should encompass the women, the 
Šudras, and the untouchables. The programme of disseminating 
bhakti on the widest possible basis was adopted during Caitanya’s. 


1. Srikrsnacaitanyacaritamrtam, verse 14 

2. CBH. p. 29. : 

3. CBH. p. 49 Haribhaktisunya Haila Sakale Samsara etc. Sricaitanyacan- 
drodayam, Canto II, pp. 56-62. 

4. CBH:p. 120: Candala Candala Nahe Yadi Ktsņa Vale] Vipra Nahe Vipra 

Yadi Asatpathe Cale! 

5. CBH: pp. 126-127. 3 

6. CBH: p. 155: Bhaktiyoga Bine Iha Bujhana Na Yayaj Jane Jana Kata Gaura-- 
candrera Ktpaya|| Visnu Pujiyao Ye Prajara Pida Karel Pujao Nisphale Yaya” 
Aro Duhkhe Mareļ...Eka Avatare Bhaje Na Bhajaye Aral Krsna -Raghunathe- 
Kare Bheda Vyavahara|| Balarama Siva Prati Prāta Nahi Kareļ Bhaktādhama” 
Sastre Kahe Esava Janare[] 
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Caitanya’s attempt to maintain cordial relations with 
the low-caste traders and merchants may be explained as an attempt 
on his part to woo them away from the company of the Buddhists. 
Karnapura says that the Vaigyas were Buddhists. He also says 
that the Šudras were preaching the lessons of the Dharmasástra.? 
He describes the Naiyayikas as people given to fancy and fantasy.3 
Apparently Caitanya and his followers wanted to use the opportunity 
of establishing a link with the ‘misdirected’ populace. This opport- 
unity for them was the fruit of the social exclusiveness which the 
"Brāhmanas had been preaching since the time of Vallala Sena. 


-consecration.! 


IV 


According to Kavi Karnapura, Vaisnavism in Bengal, with its 
„emphasis on Prita, Preyas, Vatsala and Ujjvala rasas, owed its incep 
.tion to Mādhavendra Puri. Later on five men played a vital role 
in the development of the Caitanya movement. The foremost of them 
was Advaita Ācārya. He was the first important man to attribute 
divinity to Caitanya® The other four men were Nityananda, 
Ramananda Raya, Sanātana Gosvamin and his brother Rupa 
-Gosvamin. Caitanya- himself is said to have acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Advaita, Nityananda, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, 
"Ramananda Raya and Svarüpa Dāmodara.6 Nityananda, an itiner- 
ant ascetic of the Avadhūta order, and probaly a Tantrika, was older 
„than Caitanya. He was in all probability converted into Vaisnavism 


-{, CBH: p. 162: Advaita Balaye Yadi Bhakti Vilāyivāļ S:rī Adi Yata Murkhere 

Se Diva] etc. 

Caitanyacandrodayam, p. 56, verse 2 

Ibid., 57, verse 4 

Gauraganoddesadipika p. 15 

CBH. Part II, ch. 2, p. 133. 

6. CCM, pp. 505-506. 

"7. There is some confusion about Nityananda’s avadhuta status. The Nirvana 
Tantra (ed. Rasikmohan Chattopadhyaya in Tantrasamgroha, pp. 10-11) 
gives a detailed description of the Avadhūta-status in Ch. XIII. According 
to Pranatosani Tantra, pp. 535 f, an avadhuta might very well be a house- 
"holder: Avadhutasca Dvividho Grhastha$ca Digamvara, S.celasca Sadārašca 
Bhāvakah Sadhakah Sūcih. This point is not mentioned by Radhāgovinda 
"Nāth in his commentary on CCM, II, 12: pp. 185-186. d 


wren 
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by Mādhavendra Puri, Very suddenly he arrived at Navadyipa and 
"established contact with the local Vaisnavas. He infused into the 
movement a great passion. It was Nityananda, and not Advaita 
or Caitanya, who was regarded as the greatest enemy of the 
Brahmanical order. A contemporary Brahmana smārta attributes 
in a Sanskrit verse the downfall of the Brahmanas to the extreme 
indifference of the ‘neo-logicians’ to the necessity of maintaining 
the Brahmanical social order, and to the dances of Nityananda 
Avadhüta. With the help of Yavana Haridasa Nityananda conyer- 
ted, at great personal risk, two notorious hooligans of Navadvipa 
named Jagài and Mādhāi. Their conversion made him famous 
overnight.2 


Rāmānanda Raya was the governor of Vidyanagara (Rajmahen- 
dry) on the Godavari under Pratáparudra, king of Puri (1497-1540). 
"Caitanya met him in Vidyanagara on his way to the Deccan. Accor- 
ding to Radhagovinda Nath, Caitanya learnt the main theological 
concepts from him and transmitted them to Rupa and Sanātana. 
But it is doubtful whether the fundamental tenets were formulated 
by Rāmānanda Raya who has been described by Kavi Karnaptra 


«as a Sahajavaisnava. It seems that Ramananda Raya, a provincial 


governor, was fully convinced of the genuineness of Caitanaya’s 
viewpoints and asceticism, and helped him stay in Puri for many 


"years without Jet or hindrance. Ramananda Raya might also have 
‘induced Prataparudradeva to accept the young saint as a great 
“spiritual leader. It seems that Caitanya was an expert in ‘Vaisna- 


1. Verse quoted by Dinesh Chandra Bhattcarya in Bāngālīr Sārasvat Avadān, 
p. 103. 

2. CBH:pp. 204-211. Nityānanda and Yavana Haridāsa were chased by Jagāi 
and Mādhāi through the narrow streets of |Nadvīpa when Nityānanda 
proposed their conversion. 

3. The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. U, p. 153 ; Caitanyacandrodayam, Act 
VII, p. 262: “Maharaja, Sa Khalu Sahajavaisnavo bhavati, Purvamayamas- 
makamupahasapatramasit. 
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vising bureaucrats.! He succeeded in getting the full support of 


the brothers Sanatana and Rupa, who were influential ministers of 
the Sultan of Bengal. They lived like Muhammadan grandees. 
They were also regarded as persons who were untouchable.? 


Sanātana and Rupa had Vaisnava sympathies even before their 
meeting with Caitanya. They were Cānārese Bráhmanas whose 
ancestors had settled in Bengal at the end of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries. Rāmānanda Raya is not known to 
have renounced the world, but Sanatana and Rüpa became ascetics. 
Svarüpa Dàmodara, whose early life is shrouded in mystery, became 
an important leader and theoretician of the Caitanya movement only 
after he became a sort of secretary to Caitanya.* It seems that 
Ramananda, Svarüpa Damodara, Sanatana and Rüpa had formed 
a powerful group which ultimately gained supremacy in the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava movement. Advaita and Nityānanda did not publicly 
challenge their ascendancy. But they were not influenced by. their 
views, nor debarred from building up their own circles. 


V 


The theological concepts of the Caitanya movement were first 
formulated by Svarüpa Dàmodara in a Kadcā or collection of notes 
which is yet to be discovered. Later the concepts were elaborated 
by Sanātana and Rupa in their numerous works. But as long as 
Caitanya lived he was the main driving force behind the powerful 
movement. Towards the end of his life Caitanya grew weak and 


1, Some of the bureaucrats and landlords converted by Caitanya were Sanā-- 
tana and Ripa, both ministers of Husain Shah, Kešava Chhetri, Army 
Commander of Husain Shah, Subuddhi Rāya, Buddhimanta Khān, Zamin- 
dārs of Navadvīpa, Bijalī Khān, a Pāthān Army Commander, Rāmacandra 
Khan, *Adhikari" of Chatrabhoga, Šivānanda Sen, Zamindar of Kumāra- 
hatta, Mukunda Sarkar, Physician by appointment to the Sultan, Rama- 
nanda Raya, Governor of Vidyanagar. P 

2. Bimanbihari Majumdar, Sri Caitanyacariter Upadan, p, 123 ; CCM, II, 19 = 

verses 56-65. 

Sushilkumar De, op.cit., pp. 146-165- 

4. Jbid., pp. 39-41: Svarūpa is said to have influenced Caitanya. 


2 
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emaciated mainly because of his emotional tantrums. 
relaxed his control of the movement. 
Farquhar have ascribed the 


But he never 
Sushilkumar De and J. N. 
Begg es great success of his movement to his 
unique religious personality.1 But they have not given Caitanya any 
credit for organising the movement. Sushilkumar De, however, 
opines that “on the main lines of its growth and expansion the 
movement was directly inspired by the example of his life and 
experience, even if he did not actually persevere at the task." The 


view of De and Farquhar have been challenged by Girijasanakar 
Raychaudhuri.3 


Several facts may be stated to show that Caitanya himself 
directed and organised the Vaisnava movement at least in the initial 
stage. Caitanya transformed Samkirtana, initially sung behind 
closed doors, into a powerful mass-medium. He adopted certain 
Measures to neutralise the Muhammadan Qazi of Navadvipa and 
break the unholy alliance between him and the conservative Hindus. 
It was Caitanya who set the noble example of freely mixing and 
fraternising with people of different castes and conditions. Then again, 
it was he who, according to Krsnadāsa Kaviraja, directed Sanātana 
and Rupa to build up the theology on lines specified by him, and 
to spread the movement in Mathura and Vrndāvana.  Caitanya's 
pilgrimage and travels might be interpreted as conscious effort on 
his part to gather valuable experience, and to spread bhakti far and 
wide. Just after meeting Ramananda Raya in Vidyanagara Caitanya 
held long talks with him on theological points. 


Unlike the other mystic Sadhus Caitanya did not live in a hide- 
out in the Himalayas or ina jungle. He was an extremely social 
saint with innumerable social connections. His long sojourn in a 
great pilgrim centre like Puri, where pilgrims came from all parts 


1. Ibid., pp. 103 f.: Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India. 
pp. 229-30. 

2. De, op. cit., p. 104 s 

3. Girijāšankar Raychaudhuri, Bangla Caritagranthe Srīcaitanya, pp. 302-303. 
According to CCM p. 35, Caitanya himself directed Rupa and Sanatana. 
to spread the cult in Mathura and Vrandavana. 

4. Kirtana behind closed doors is described in CBH : pp. 151, 172, 229. 


5 





m 
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avery significant bearing on the propaga- 
tion of his faith. His followers also understood the significance of 
his stay in Puri. Sixty-six Vaisnavas of Bengal and Orissa assembled 
in Puri during a Rathayatra festival, and formally deified Caitanya.1 
The news of his deification, which spread far and wide, must have 
strengthened the position of his followers outside Bengal. The 
Vaisnava devotees of Bengal annually visited Gambhira in Puri 
where Caitanya lived, and thus maintained their link with him. 

tremendous experiment with the 
theory and practice of devotion. He pursued bhakti with a remar- 
kable fixity of purpose which enabled him to face many obstacles 
bravely and resolutely. He himself was an unfailing source of 
inspiration to his followers. The songs o: the Gaurapadataranginī 
depict him as the great central figure of the Vaisnava movement 


in Bengal. 

In one respect, however, Caitanya failed to satisfy the future 
historians of the movement. Although the early biographers refer 
to and describe his great scholarship, he did not write any theolo- 
gical or philosophical treatise. It is said that his fundamental 
ideas were noted down and edited by Svarüpa Damodara. But his 
notes or Kadaca disappeared. It was used by Krsnadasa Kaviraja. 
It was presumably read by Karnapūra. But since it is lost, one 
cannot say to what extent was it really authoritative. 


of India had, no doubt, 


Caitanya’s whole life was a 


The ‘six gosvamins’ of Vrndavana were the real authors of the 
theology and philosophy of the Caitanya order, known as the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava order. These gosvamins were Sanatana, Rupa, 
their nephew Jiva, Raghunatha Dasa, Raghunatha Bhatta, and 
Gopāla Bhatta. At least five of them were great scholars. The 
scholarship of Raghunātha Bhatta cannot be eva luated because he 
wrote no dissertation, treatise or Kavya: Gopala Bhatta was a South 
Indian. These Gosvāmins or Cardinals emulated the example of the 
Deccanese Vaisnava Acaryas by fastening on the essentially simple 
faith of Caitanya a philosophical system, a theological system, 


1 Murari Gupta, Srikersna aitanyacaritamttam 
; A rsnac prta, part IV, Canto. 17 E 
c nto. 17, and 18, pp 
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a hagiology, a peculiarly Vaisnava version of aesthetics and 
grammar, an elaborate ritual, and lots of ornate Sanskrit poetry. 
They ‘Sanskritised’ bhakti to such an extent that it lost its original 
emotional content and almost became a scholastic system like 
Navyanyāya. 

The form and content of Gaudīya Vaisnavism evolved in urban- 
intellectual centres like Navadvīpa, Purī, Vārānasī, Prayāga and 
Vrndāvana-Mathurā. The form was fashioned out of ancient 
Vaisnava myths and rituals. The works of the leading Gosvāmins 
are fantastic exhibitions of their borrowings from ancient myths and 
Tantras and ritualistic works. It is rather doubtful if Caitanya ever 
did ask them to clutter their texts with so many quotations, and to 
create a theology which could be disseminated only by exceptionally 
learned professors. 

The formulation of so many systems, however, established a 
link between Caitanya’s simple bhakti for Krsna and the great 
tradition of Hinduism. The urge for ‘Sanskritizing’ bhakti, which 
was not felt by the popular saints like Ramananda and Kabir, 
might have stemmed from the ineradicable aristocracy and 
scholarship of the gosvamins. It might also have sprung from 
the non-Bengali atmosphere and environment of Vrndavana where 
the Vallabhācārī order had considerable strength.2 

In fact the Gaudiya Vaisnava order is said to be affiliated to 
the order founded by the great Vaisnava saint Madhvācārya. The 
Madhva affiliation of the Caitanya order, first propounded by 
Valadeva Vidyabhusana in the eighteenth century is, however, a 
debatable point.s Valadeva Vidyabhusana mentions Caitanya as 
‘the last of the Madhva gurus. But there is no mention of Caitanya 


1. The Vaisnava version of the grammar is given by Rupa Gosvamin in Prayy- 
ktākhyātacandrikā and in Jiva Gosvamin's Harināmāmrtavyākaraņam. All 
illustrations in the second work mention Krsna, Radha and their associates. 

2. Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, I, I, p. 324; Tapan Raychaudhuri, 
Bengal Under Akbar and Jahangir, pp- 125-128. 

3. Introductory verses of Govindabhasya, and Prameyaratnāvalī ed. Šyāmlāl 
Gosvami, and Atulkrsna Gosvāmi, respectively. Vide, p.4 ofthe second 


work. 
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in the list of the gurus of the Madhva sect discovered by Bhandarkar 
in the Madhva maths in Belgaum and Pune.! Sushilkumar De argues 
that Šrīdhara Svāmin, Madhavendra Puri and Īsvara Puri apparently 
belonged to Sankara’s ‘Bharati order? Kesava Bharati, who ‘initia- 
ted’ Caitanya, also belonged to the ‘Bharati’ order. According to 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava historians, however, the link with the Madhva 
order is shown only to respect a tradition. Jiva Gosvamin refers 
to Madhvācārya in his Tattvasamdarbha. Commenting on this 
portion of the statement, Radhamohana Gosvamin wrote : 


«Even though Madhvācārya believed in dualism, all of his opinions have 
not been accepted...He does not accept the primacy of the sports of Krsna 
in Vrndāvana and he does not recognize the importance of the friends 
and servants of Krsna in Vrndāvana. Madhvācārya regards Laksmi as 
the principal Sakti of Visnu. Madhvācarya belonged to the order of 
Šankarācārya. But he yet took refuge in the Brahma Sect. He guite 
independently set up his own Order. Šrī Krsna-Caitanya was an avatara 
of God. He yet felt it necessary to seek affiliation with the Madhva order. 
But he quite independently postulated his own views.” (Translated).4 


It is, therefore, reasonable to think that while the Gaudiya Vaisna- 
vas themselves do not object to the tradition of a link between 
their order and that of Madhvacarya, it would be rather pointless 
to investigate into their supposed link with the Sankara order. But 
the Gaudīya Vaisnava affiliation with the Mādhvasampradāya (which 
possibly made Max Weber describe Caitanya as ‘student Caitanya’)5 
was merely a matter of form. The Gaudiya Vaisnava order was 
for all practical purposes a new Vaisnava order. 


Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, YV, p. 56, 
Sushilkumar De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. 20. 

Tattvasamdarbha, p. 113, Statement 28. 

Ibid., p. 114: Srimadhvacaryasya Dvaitavādino "pi Na Sarvam Matan 
Gīhītam, etc. 

Max Weber, The Religion of India, p. 314. 

This is the authoritative opinion of Gauragovindānanda Bhāgavatasvāmin, 
quoted by Haridasa Dasa in Gaudiya Vaisnava Sahitya, Part I, p. 113: 
Sampradayaikadiksanam — Mithah Kincinmatāntarāt] Sakhabhedo Bhaven- 
matram Sampradayo Na Bhidyateļ| etc. 
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‘Sanskritization’ of bhakti was, however, tantamount to a 
misinterpretation of the basic idea of Caitanya. According to him 
the genuine devotee of Krsna realizes him not by learning and logic 
but by simple faith. It was devotion, recollected in emotion, that 
brought Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, the great scholar, to Caitanya’s 
feet.1 It is also quite interesting to note that a good number 
of the Bengali professors of Navyanyāya later composed ornate 
invocatory verses on Krsna in the beginning of their manuscripts.2 
But yet the great labours of the Gosvamins gave the Caitanya 
movement a sense of direction and made it acceptable to the conser- 
vative elements. The Gosvamins{saved Gaudiya Vaisnavism from 
the unenviable prospect of becoming a “deviant? order like the 
sahajiyā sect, which was rejected by the elite groups, and which 
gradually become insignificant. 


To the Smzrta panditas the Caitanya movement appeared as an 
iconoclastic movement against the Brahmanical rituals. They or 
their representatives complained to the Muhammadan Qazi that 
Caitanya was deliberately undermining the basis of the Hindu 
society.3 Caitanya neutralized the Qazi by a massive religious 
demonstration. Later the  Smartas instigated their students 


1. Dineshchandra Bhattacharya quotes the opening verse of the Sarva- 
bhauma's Hetvabhasaprakarana to prove that he was a devout Vaisnava even 
before his meeting with Caitanya. The verse is as follows : 
Hrdvyomakamalasinam Tattvasadhakamadbhutam | 
Anabhasam Param Dhama Ghanasyamam Aham Bhaje || 
Bangalir Sarasvat Avadan, I, p, 38. 

2. Ibid., pp. 40, 50, 126, 130, 137, 145, 147, 155, 175, 176, 177, 181 : verses 
composed by Vasudeva Sārvabhauma, Vahinipati, Višvanātha Pancanana, 
Šrīrāma Tarkālamkāra, Bhavananda Siddhantavagiga, Rudra Bhattācārya, 
Bhavānanda Tarkāvāgīsa, Mathurānātha Tarkavagisa, Rāmcandra Nyāya- 
vāgīša, Ramagopāla Siddhantapancanana, Gadādhara Bhattācārya. 

3. CCM, pp. 93-94. In CBH, p. 263f, however, the Oāzi is reported to have 
‘expressed his displasure at the spread of Hindu manners (Hinduyāni) aften 
the popularisation of the Kirtana. 4 

4. The demonstration is described in CBH, pp. 263-281. 
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to form a sort of Samavaya or Union against Caitanya.! Caitanya 
became a mendicant and set up an example of moral courage; he 
thus saved his poor old mother and innocent young wife from 
the misery of social ostracism. Very probably the numerous folk- 
cults at first welcomed the Caitanya movement as another manifes- 
tation of anti-Brahmanical culture.2 Bhakti as an abstract principle 
made no distinction between the gods. Excepting the Sākta Tantri- 
kas almost all other sects felt highly elated at Caitanya’s advent. 
How many people were initially converted into the new faith? 
There is no definite answer to this question. Jagai and Madhai 
prominently figure among the converts. Vrndāvana Dasa says that 
a programme of door-to-door preaching of Harināma was adopted 
by Caitanya and his followers.3 Inm all probability this programme 
was pursued particularly in those areas of Navadvipa which were 
inhabited by low-caste people. The Brahmanas and the other high 
castes possibly did not allow the followers of Vaisnavism to chant 
their hymns at their door-steps. The utter failure of Caitanya to 
gain the support of the professors and their students reflected his 
insignificance as a teacher and a scholar. But his decision to renounce 
the world made it clear that he had both sincerity of purpose and 
great moral courage. Very soon the legend of his renunciation 
spread far and wide. It was said that the handsome, blithe, care- 
free youth embraced a life of incalculable hardship so that the 
people might be saved from sin and false religion. But the ortho- 
dox elements were not affected by the legend. 


1. CBH, p.275. 

2. CBH: pp.210-220: Gods Dharmaraja, Yama, Šankara, Ganeša, Kārttika, 
Brahma, Indra, and many other gods felt elated at Caitanya’s advent. 
The Saktas are not included in the list. 

3. CBH: p.142: Caitanya said: “Ghare Ghare Karimu Kirtana Paracāra | 
Mora Yase Nace Yena Sakala Samsara"|| 














CHAPTER IV 


BHAKTI AND ITS SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


Vaisnava bhakti was explained in the aphorisms of Narada and 
Sandilya, the Bhaktiratnavali anthology of Visnu Puri, Rupa Gos- 
vàmin's Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, and Siva Gosvamin’s Bhaktisamdarb- 
ha. The Vallabhācārī ideology of Bhakti was stated in Bhaktimar- 
tanda, which follows the interpretation of bhakti in the aphorisms 
of Sandilya, All Vaisnava sects honour Narada as a great Vaisnava 
saint. According to the Padmapurana Narada once assumed the 
shape of a woman with whom Krsna enjoyed love for one year.! 
The Vrndavana Gosvamins have quoted in their works statements 
and verses from Nāradakalpa, Nāradatantra, Naradapancaratra, 
Nāradapurāņa and Nāradasmrti. The Nāradabhaktisūtra has eighty- 
four aphorisms, which are said to have been prepared by Vyāsadeva 
for Nārada.2 But Nāradabhaktisūtra itself is not mentioned in the 
works of the Vrndāvana Gosvāmins.s The aphorisms of Šāndilya, 
given in Sāņdilyašūtra, form a century of terse, but easily understan- 
dable statements. Svapnešvara, a grandson of Vasudeva Sarvab- 
hauma, wrote an excellent commentary on it. Sandilyasütra has. 
been described as a Mimāmsā of bhakti, or an authoritative inter- 
pretation of Sruti from the standpoint of bhakti. This work, too,. 
is not mentioned in the works of the Vrndāvana gosvāmins. 
Narada and Sàndilya preach the worship of Visnu or Narayana 
and bhakti for Krsna. But their aphorisms might imply bhaktt 
for any other god or goddess. Moreover, the bhedabheda concept 


1. Padmapurana, Ch. 43. 189. 


. BSNS, I, Intro. p. I. 
3. The reference in the works of the Vrndavana Gosvamins have been listed 


by S. K. De in Vaisnava Faith And Movement and Naresh Chandra Jana 
Vīndāvaner Chaya Gosvānī. «Parišista Kha”. (Appendix-B), pp, 273-294. 
4, BSNS II, preface, p. v. 4 
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is the basis of Sandilyasütra. Rupa Gosvàmin and his nephew 
Jiva Gosvamin felt the necessity of interpreting bhakti according 
to the sectarian dogma. Rupa Gosvamin's Bhatirasamrtasindhu, a 
big work with 2141 verses, on which Jiva Gosvamin composed a 
commentary called Durgamasamgamani, was designed as a work on 
the aesthetics of Bhaktirasa. It is divided into ‘East’, ‘South’, 
‘West’, and ‘North’ divisions. The vast work was composed in 
1541. Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, like any other work on aesthetics, is 
remarkable for its classifications and categorisations, each of which 
has at least one illustrative verse. The general principles of bhakti, 
considered strictly from the Gaudiya Vaisnava point of view, are 
stated in the four ‘waves’ of the ‘East’ division. But the whole 
discussion is cluttered with hair-splitting classification and the 
arrangement of categories. The simplicity of the concept of. bhakti 
is totally lost in this useless parade of itemised concepts. The 
aforesaid four ‘waves’ of the ‘East’ division creates the impression 
that Rupa Gosvāmin is trying to lend an ascetic, otherworldly 
colour to bhakti. Some social implications of bhakti have been 
itemised in the explanation of Sādhanabhakti in the second wave 
of the ‘East’ division. But therein only the essential points are 
stated. Sixty-four points of Sādhanabhakti have been mentioned. 
The Guru's supremacy has been recognised. The Vaisnavas have 
been asked to forsake wordly pleasures, and to respect the cows and 
the Brahmanas. -They have been directed to give up the cultivation 


‘or the advancement of learning, and show respect for the other 


gods. They are forbidden to cause worry to others. These points 
are not elaborated in the text. But the steps towards the consoli- 
dation of bhakti as a psychic development have been stated in 
detail. The ‘South’, ‘West? and ‘North’ divisions of this work 


‘contain perhaps the most elaborate exposition of bhakti as a theo- 


logical concept. 


Jiva Gosvamin refers to Bhaktiratnavali in Tattvasamdarbha 


1. According to Farquhar “the Bhāgavatas of the South use only the Narada... 
the Sandilyasutra may be a Nimvārkite document” An Outline of Religious 
Literature of India, pp. 233-34. 
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as a Nivandha or discourse1 Bhaktiratnāvalī is really a collection 
of four hundred and five verses, selected by Visnu Purī of Tirhut, 
who was an ascetic of the Mādhva order, from approximately 
eighteen thousand verses of the Bhāgavatapurāņa. Visnu Puri also 
wrote a commentary on it. According to a legend he was com- 
missioned by Caitnaya himself to prepare the collection. 

Rough notes for a Samdarbha or dissertation on bhakti were 
made by Gopala Bhatta Gosvāmin. Later on Jiva Gosvamin 
wrote the Bhaktisamdarbha on the basis of these notes. 

Visnu puri collected at least two verses from Haribhaktisudho- 
«daya.3 Vopadeva discussed purely Visnubhakti in his Muktaphala.4 
Muktaphala is referred to by Sanātana Gosvamin, Gopala Bhatta 
Gosvamin, and Jiva Gosvàmin.5 


U 


The first thing that strikes the reader of these works is their 
emphasis on good conduct. Selfishness, the company of bad men, 
violence, pleasures of the flesh; self-assertion, vanity, the sinful 
proclivities-all which mean either physical or mental impurity-are 
to be mercilessly suppressed or discarded.6 Bhakti is high puritani- 
sm, a severe criticism of unethical conduct, and individual and 
social delinquency. Bhakti rejects Bohemianism in the name of 
religion. It is absolutely incompatible with sexual Yoga. In fact 
bhakti is considered far superior to Yoga. Yoga may be necessary 
for the acquirement of knowledge and practice of devotion. But 
the state of Samadhi, the eighth and the last stage of Yoga, in which 
thought is absorbed in the object of meditation, is considered 


Tattvasamdarbha, p. 97. Statement-23. 

BR, Intro. P. II. 

BR, p. 76, verse 32; p. 107, verse 45. 

Muktaphala, Chs, 5 and 6. r i > M 
Quoted in Kramasamdarbha : (Purīdāsa ed.) 1/1/1; Ujjvalarilamani, 15/151; 
Haribhaktivilāsa Tika : 2/11/453; Vrhatbhāgavatatīkā, Sauri Prapannasrama 
ed. 1/4/31; Bhagavatsamdarbha (ed. R. Vidyaratna), p. 369; 

S idyā 63. 

Srīkņsnasamdarbha, (ed. R. Vidyāratna), p. 

6 ISS 1, Sutras 4, 35, 43, 46, 63, 64; BR : 1/10-11, 2/58-60; CCM, p. 499. 
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inferior to bhakti. According to Jiva Gosvāmin, bhakti is the best 
method of Yoga in the form of the suppression of the impulses.2 

The condemnation of evils and the exaltation of the moral 
virtues are simultaneous. The bhakti-verses and aphorisms stress 
the need of cultivating moral and social virtues like compassion, 
philanthropy, universal brotherhood regardless of friends and foes, 
non-violence, truth, and moral discipline.s According to Krsnadasa 
Kavirāja, Caitanya stated the following duties of a bhakta or 
devotee :* 


A bhakta-vairagi should always sing God’s Name. 
He should live by begging. 

He should never be a glutton. 

He should be a strict vegetarian. 

He should never utter or listen to obscenities. 

He should never eat well and dress well. 

He should never be conceited. 

He should be more tolerant than a tree. 

He should be humbler than the grass. 

He should pay everybody proper respect. 

He should make up his mind to worship Krsna and Radha in Vrnda- 
vana. 


Dou DMBRwWN - 
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These rules were to be (followed by the Vaisnava Vairagins or 
ascetics. But save and except begging, the other rules were to: 
be observed by the Vaisnava householders. One may say that the 
compulsory practice of poverty made it possible for the Vaisnavas. 
to come down to the level of the poor people. 


1. BSNS: T, 1/2/11. 

2. Bhaktisamdarbha : p. 70: Bhaktaiva Kryamanya Tadāsaktatvena Svata Eva 
Manonirodho ‘pi Syaditi. 

3. BR: 2/29, 2/10-14, 2/58-60; 
BSNS, I, Sutras, 64, 78. 


4, CCM, pp. 498-499; Vairagi Kariye Sada Namasamkirtana] Magiya Khayiya: 


Kare ,Tivana Raksanal]...Sakapatraphalamule Udarabharana. ..Gramyakatha 
Na Suniye Gramya Katha Na Kahive | Bhala Na Khayive Ara Bhala Na 
Parive|] Amani Manada Sada Krsnanama Lave] Vraje Radhaktsna Seva: 
Manasa Kariveļ| etc. 


SA 
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The ideology of bhukti was set against that of Karmakanda or 
rituals. Bhakti was considered far superior to rituals, performance 
of purificatory rites, utterance of mystic syllables and observance 
of sacraments.1 The denigration of Karmakanda signified a direct 
attack on popular superstitions which had led to the multiplication 
of rituals and enabled the priests to maintain their ecclesiastical 
and social prominence. But though the importance of rituals is 
minimised in bhakti ideology, they are not totally relegated to the 
background. According to the Bhaktiratnavali, the Kaliyuga is 
unfavourable for the observance of rites and ceremonies.2 But even 
according to this work *one may easily cross over the troublous 
sea of life”, simply by correctly observing the rituals.3 But correct 
observance of rituals was not possible in the Kali-age. Narada, too, 
does not totally discard social customs and usages. On the 
question of the expiation of sins, however, there is a difference 
between Bhaktiratnavali and Sandilyasütra. According to the former 
all sorts of sins-wine-bibbing, theft, murder of a woman, killing 
of kine, regicide and patricide, adultery with the preceptor’s wife- 
are ipso facto expiated by the utterance of Visnunama or Visnu's 
sacred name.» The redemption of Ajamila, who committed the sin 
of living with a female slave outside wedlock, is cited as an 
instance of redemption simply by the utterance of the holy Name.6 
Later the belief that sins are expiated automatically by the utterance 
of the sacred name of the tutelary deity grew extremely popular. 
The Saktas used the concept." Sandilya, however, holds a different 


I. BSNS, I, Sutras 25, 49; II, 1/2/13; BR: 1/58. 1/68. 1/77, 2/50-56; 6/7, 
also, 1/106-107. 

BR. 1/82-83. 

BR, 1/106-107. 

BSNS, I Sutras 13, 49. 

BR: 5/15-25. 

BR: 5/25: Ajamila was saved simply by urtcong the name of Narayang,. 


one of his illegitimate children. : d 
7. $n Ramakrsna (Paramahamsa) Kathamtta, Vol. I, pp. 45-46. This belief 


compelled many notorious robbers to worship the goddess Kali. 
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view. According to him bhakti does not lead to the automatic 
expiation of sins. Expiation of sins, too, does not automatically lead 
to final redemption. After proper expiation, the former sinner finds 
redemption only in the practice of bhakti. Sandilya makes it clear 
that a sinner with the burden of sin has no right to profess or 
practise bhakti.1 

Narada was prepared to answer those critics who levelled 
against the doctrine of bhakti the charge of unsocial or anti-social 
propensity. He says that a bhakta is not required to discard social 
custom and usages.2 According to him the practice of devotion does 
not cause social disorganisation because, in the ultimate analysis, 
.devotion means the “consecration” of customary or scriptural 
ethics to the *Lord'.3 

The Gaudiya Vaisnavas, however, have an ambivalent attitude 
towards the question of mixing bhakti with ritualistic preformanc- 
es. According to Krsnadasa Kavirāja, Caitanya himself laid 
emphasis on some ritualistic points, and requested Sanatana to 
write a tract on them on the basis of mythological evidence :4 

It seems that Caitanya advised the ritualisation of good 
-conduct. But the question whether he could really effect a compro- 
mise between bhakti-ecstasy and bhakti-rituals will remain unanswer- 
ed. The implication of the ritualistic items mentioned in CCM5 is 
that only a genuine bhakta may hope to perform the rituals correctly. 
But one may also quite reasonably suspect that Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja sought justification for such works as  Haribhaktivilasa 
„and Satkryāsāradīpikā, in which the rituals of  Gaudiya 
Vainsavism were laid down, by depicting Caitanya as the original 
formulator of the rituals or ritualistic concepts elaborated in these 
"works. Itis very difficult to forget the fact that Caitanya was 


m 


BSNS, II, 2/2/20, 2/2/27. 

2. BSNS, I, Sutra 14. 

3. BSNS, I, Sutras 61, 62: Lokahanau Cinta Na Karya Niveditatmalokavedatvat 
(61); Na Tatsiddhau Lokavyavaharo Heyah Kintu Phalatyagastatsadhanamca 
Karyameva. (62) 

-4. CCM, Kalna ed, pp. 609-633. According to a rough estimate, there are 
fifty five points. 

5. Ibid. 
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almost compelled to renounce the world by the conservative 
Panditas and their pupils.1 Krsnadasa Kaviraja does not explain 
why Caitanya should have considered it important or advisable to 
prepare a corpus of rituals derived from the Puranas, when he him- 


self had laid the maximum emphasis on unritualistic and non- 


inte- 
llectual bhakti. 


Jiva Gosvamin made a great effort to bridge the gulf between 
bhakti and rituals. The fact that he wrote Bhaktisamdarbha on 
the basis of notes written by Gopāla Bhatta Gosvāmin makes both 
of them, and Sanātana Gosvāmin, who is said to have planned 
Haribhaktivilāsa, mainly responsible for 


ritualising Caitanya’s. 
concept of bhakti. 


Jīva Gosvāmin seems to have considered bhakti as a constructive 
doctrine. In his Bhaktisamdarbha there is the traditional denigration 
of knowledge and Karmakāņda which is the common feature of all 
bhakti-schools.2 But the Gosvamin also explains the necessity of 
integrating knowledge and rituals with bhakti He attaches a 
good deal of importance to what may be literally translated as icit 
(Vaidhi) devotion. According to him Rāgānugā Bhakti, or bhakti 
mixed with love, is a psychic development.s It is higher than. 
Vaidhi Bhakti which necessitates the observance of rituals. But 
even for Rāgānugā Bhakti Jiva Gosvāmin prescribed some ritualistic 
processes or Vidhi so that it might not be misinterpreted as an anti- 
social idea. Jiva Gosvamin was deeply influenced by the doctrine’ 
of consecration which was also propounded by Nārada” Like- 
Narada he believed that the Vedas, ‘Yajnas, Yoga, rituals, 
wisdom, penance, religion and the concepts of hell and heaven 
are Vasudevapara or consecrated to Krsna-Vāsudeva.s Hence 


CCM, pp. 93-94. 

Bhaktisamdarbha, pp. 12-16. 

Ibid., pp. 32-35. 

Ibid., pp. 369-372. 
Ibid. pp. 542-544, explanation of the Raganuga mentality. 
Ibid., pp. 549-552. 

See note 3 of page 76. 

Bhaktisamdarbha, pp, 30-31. 
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there is hardly any reason for looking down on bhakti as an anti- 
social, or iconoclastic idea. 


IV 


Bhakti is generally anti-caste. Caste differences are said to 
have been caused by qualitative variations.1 But it is very liberally 
„conceded that even a Caņdāla untouchable has the right to be a 
"bhakta. It is even asserted that it is not necessary for a bhakta 
even to be a human being. He can very well be an inhuman demon 
or an animal, a tree, a lesser god.2 But Madhva thought that 
Asuras, Rāksasas, and Pisacas are foredoomed to eternal 
damnation.’ 


The Bhaktiratnāvalī suggests that a bhakta may easily give up 
his caste-rituals.4 But Jīva Gosvamin argues that bhakti is an 
essential condition of Varndsrama.s It seems that the author of 
the Bhāgavatapurāņa incited the Brāhmaņas to shed off their caste 
rituals and embrace bhakti. The Tāntrikas might also give up 
their sinful orgiasticism. Bhakti in the Bhagavatapurana was con- 
ceived as a theological platform whereupon the highest and the 
lowest might stand with equal rights, where pride of birth and 
wealth had no place, where individual superiority was measurable 
only by individual devotion.6 Bhakti, however, lost all abstraction 
when these works made it clear that only the Avatēras of Krsna 
must invariably be its objects. Jiva Gosvamin tries very hard 
to establish the ascendacy of Krsna over other Gods and Goddesses. 


1. BSNS, I, Sutra 72; Il, 3/1/5; BR. 1/80-81. 

2. BSNS, I, Sutra 72; II, 2/2/23-24; Bhaktisamdarbha, pp. 116-118; CCM: p. 
466: Nicajati Haile Nahe Bhajane Ajogya] Yei Bhaje Sei Vada Abhakta 
Hina Chara] Ktsnabhajane Nahi Jatikuladi Vicara|] also, BR. 5/41, 1/40. 

3. S.N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, IV, p. 58. "The theory of 
eternal damnation is thus found only in Madhva, and in no other system 
of Indian philosophy.” 


4. BR, 7/26. 
5. MER = p. 164, Explanation of verses from the Bhagavatapurana : 
«5.2-3. ; 


"6. BR. p. 130. 
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E a ae that Brahman and Siva should be worshipped as 
Sn Bods. But then he advises the devotees to Iegard Visnu 
a a God who is far superior to both of them. Anybody who 
tries to establish their equality is a veritable Pagandi? He says 
that Siva is worshipped mainly because he is intrinsically *Vaisna- 
va"3 Worship of Siva is necessary for the expiation of sins after 
which, during a cycle of a thousand Successive births, Vaisnava 
qualities may slowly develop in the poor sinner. But then Jiva Gos- 
vamin says that a Vaisnava is far superior to the Worshippers of 
the Sun, Brahman, Siva and Šakti.5 Yet he avers that to ignore 
the other gods and goddesses is an unpardonable offence. To be 
oblivious of Siva is a sin because Siva himself is a great 
«Bhāgavata”.” Haribhaktivilasa even prescribes the worship of 
Ganeša as the first step towards the worship of Visnu. The only 
safe explanation of these glaring contradictions in Bhaktisamdarbha 
is that Jiva Gosvamin tried his best to avoid sectarian quarrels at 
a time when the Caitanya order was still in its infancy. Lest the 
opponents of Vaisnavism should say that the Vaisnavas were 
‘iconoclastic, Jiva Gosvàmin explained the necessity of idolatry.9 


Jiva Gosvamin attaches certain conditions to Bhakti-egalitaria- 
nism lest the upper castes should consider Gaudiya Vaisnavism as a 
deviant order. At first he supports the view of the Bhagavatapurana 
that a Candala-Vaisnava was much better than a non-Vaisnava 
Brahmana.10 He also advises a true Vaisnava never to be indifferent 
to living beings, never to attach any meaning to the caste of a 


Bhaktisamdarbha, p.127. 

Ibid., p. 128. 

Ibid., p. 132. 

Ibid., pp 132-133. 

Ibid., p. 136 

Ibid., pp, 137-139. 

Ibid., p. 139. Fx ON 
Haribhaktivilasa 8/215 : Radhagovinda Nath, Gaitanyacaritāmrter Bhumika, 
pp. 418-419. 

'9. Bhaktisamdarbha, pp. 139-143. 

10. Ibid. pp. 116-117. 
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Vaisnava. But then, while interpreting some verses of the 
Bhagavatapurana, he advises the Vaisnavas to regard only a bhakta 
or Vaisnava-devotee as the bestof men, and the highest of all 
things, living or lifeless.2 Yet the Vaisnava is also advised to 
behave in such a manner that others may not feel offended by his 
actions and attitudes.? 


V 


Bhaktiratnavali envisages the emergence of a theocratic order 
in which science, polity, government, trade and agriculture must be 
«consecrated? to Krsna.4 Bhakti is suggested as a means of realising 
national integration. The doctrine of bhakti does not belittle the 
importance of human life. Humanity is regarded as a rare gift, 
and human life extremely valuable.5 But king-worship is denounced: 
by Sàndilya, because the only venerable lord is Lord God.9 

While Bhaktiratnavali discerns no special value in the perfor- 
mance of meritorious acts like charity,” Jīva Gosvamin enunciates 
the doctrine of ‘disinterested’ (Niskama’) social service as an- 
inalienable part of bhakti. According to him worship of God is 
intimately related to the rendering of service to living beings. If 
a Bhakta intentionally insults a living being he insults God. Man 
is the living image of God.5 When others are hungry a real 
Vaisnava must not think only of satisfying his own hunger. To 
selfish people God appears as a great fear, as ‘death’. Man’s 
supreme duty is to support to the very best of his ability all good 


1. Ibid., p. 141; CCM. p. 474: Caitanya is said to have advised his followers to 
regard the physical body of a Vaisnava as a supranatural body, full of 
divine bliss: See also, BSNS, I, Sutra 41. 

2. Bhaktisamdarbha, pp. 145-146. BR : 4/14, 43: Anybody who is not a Krsna-- 

bhakta is “a beast, a camel, an ass, a dog, a filthy pig.” 

Bhaktisamdarbha, p. 147. 

BR: 12/2. 

BR: 1/51, 1/97/2/49. 

BSNS, II, 2/1/8 ; 2/1/25 

BR: 13/6 

Bhaktisamdarbha, pp. 141-145. 
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causes. Sushilkumar De does not refer to these high ideals 
emphasized by Jīva Gosvāmin, when he passes his harsh verdict on 
the 'ethics* of the Caitanya movement.2 


The bhakti-texts also preach non-violence.3 Jīva Gosvamin, 
however, opines that kindness to living beings, albeit necessary, is 
not as meritorious as worship of God.: If one plucks a flower 
with the purpose of worshipping God with it, one cannot be said 
to have committed violence.» Unfortunately the same argument 
may be used to show that the ritual sacrifice of animals is. 
not violence. 


VI 


The Guru is another important subject of the bhakti-texts. 
Bhaktiratnāvlī advises the bhakta to worship the saints.6 According 
to Sandilya even the smrtis or Hindu ‘Institutes’ may be consulted 
for the knowledge of the essential features of bhakti The Guru 
teaches his disciples what they may also learn from Smrti. Sandilya 
regards the Guru not as a ‘demagogue’, but primarily as a teacher. 
But Bhaktiratnāvalī and the Bhaktisamdarbha regard him as someone: 
almost equal to God.s The Gurus and the saints have a special 
position in the body Politic visualised in Bhaktiratnavalt. Jiva 
Gosvamin, however, refers to two types of saints, namely, the ‘wise? 
saints, and saints who practise devotion. The saintly devotee is better: 
than the ‘wise’ saint.) A Sravanaguru or a preceptor who either 
téaches or preaches bhakti is also an important person.10 There is: 


Bhaktisamdarbha, p, 145. 

S. K. De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement. pp- P- 548 : * 
the motive for any strenuous social or individual morality.” 
3. BSNA I, Sutra-78 : II, 2/1/19, BR. 2/10-14.29,58-60. 

4. Bhaktisamdarbha, pp. 148-149. 

5. Ibid., pp. 148-149. 

6. BR: 2/41-45, 

7. BSNS, II, 1/2/9. and p. 33. 

8 

9 

1 


Non 


*.. it fails to furnish 


BR : 2/41-45 ; Bhaktisamdarbha. pp- 356-358. 
- Bhaktisamdarbha, pp. 307-308. 
0. Ibid., pp. 344-347 
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no difference between the Sravanaguru and the Siksāguru. There 
is still another Guru who imparts to the disciple the sacred mantra 
or syllable. Jiva Gosvamin thus states a theory which is designed 
to resolve all conflicts between the different types of Gurus. A 
disciple might have several Sravanagurus or Šiksāgurus. But he 
must have only one Diksaguru.? : 

Later the Diksaguru was honoured as God. Service to the 
guru was described as the fundamental duty of the Dbhakta. There 
could be no question of any personal relation between the devotee 
and the deity. The intermediacy of the Guru became an essential 
concept of bhakti. Devotion for the Guru was described as some- 
thing more important than devotion for God. The devotee was 
not permitted to do anything without the Guru's advice. He was 
even asked to be a menial servant of the Guru. 


VII 


The bhakti-aphorisms attach no importance to the cultivation 
of knowledge. Narada sees no difference between the cultivation 
of knowledge and illicit sexual relation.4 Bhaktiratnavali considers 
materialism a sin.5 Itis believed that a genuine devotee is not 
troubled by hunger and thirst.6 Learning is useless to the inner 
man. Intensity of devotion finally leads to the disintegration of 
intelligence and rationality.s Even the phenomenal world 
r disappears when bhakti is intensified. Knowledge brings it back.? 
Creation is notthe consequence of the intelligence of the living 


Ibid,, p. 344. 

Ibid.. p. 344. 

These theories are stated in Sri Sri Guruvaisnavabhaktikusumanjali, by 
Gauragovīndānanda Bhāgavatasvānī, pp. 6,9,14,25,28-29, 37-38. 

BSNS, I, Sutras 22,23,24. 

BR. 1/39-40. 

BR. 4/26. 

BR. 6/9. 

BSNS. II, 3/2/6 

BSNS. II, 3/2/6. 
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beings. A real devotee does not even care for his wife and 
children.? He spends his whole life at home, singing the glory 
of god, and always eschews ambition. Ambition and egoism are 
unnecessary because escape from the miseries of this world lies 
in bhakti.4 Possession of bhakti is far superior even to the enjoy- 
ment of royal power.» A real devotee is very much like a friendless 
mendicant in a king's court. The mendicant is utterly dependent 
on the king’s mercy.6 Satisfaction, success and immortality stem 
from bhakti.” Remembrance of Krsna destroys evils, removes 
bad luck, and promotes prosperity. It purifies the intellect, shar- 
pens and widens knowledge, produces intuitive wisdom, and 
strengthens intellectual detachmant.s Knowledge means effort, 
but bhakti is effortless and spontaneous.9 One may easily be a 
bhakta without reading the Vedas.10 A hymn in praise of God 
may not invariably be composed according to the rules of poetics.11 
Life in this world is miserable because it is naturally centrifugal. 
As life moves away from God, it faces untold misery. Bhakti makes 
life centripetal; it takes life forward to God, who is the universal 
axis.12 Bhakti is, therefore, the negation of individuality and 
federalism. It is the spiritual expression of the unitary idea. 


VIII 


A positive result of bhakti was the relaxation of caste-rules. 
Rituals were ‘Vaisnavised’ is one form or another. The idea of 


BSNS, II, p. 69. 
BR ; 2/15-15. 

BR : 2/23-24, 4/14 
BR: 4/19 

BR: 2/3 

BSNS, I, Sutra 31. 
BSNS, I, Sutra 4 
BR : 6/8 

9. BSNS, II, 2/1/1 
10, BSNS, II, p. 4. 
11. BR: 5/5-6. 

12. Bhaktisamdarbha, pp, 3-6, 
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casteless bhakti was most vigorously pursued even by the Šaktas.1 
But the totally negative consequence of bhakti was the denigration 
of knowledge. It strengthened mysticism. It is argued that 
Rāmānuja considered the monistic doctrine of Sankara a philosophy 
which ‘restricted worldly activity’, and that he tried to remedy the 
fault by differentiating, so far as the authoritative texts permitted, 
between the soul and god, which should lead on to love for one’s 
fellow-men.2 But Rāmānuja, Nimvarka, Madhva, Vallabha and 
Caitanya preached a type of bhakti which led to the neglect of ‘the 
aggressive side ofthe tradition".3 One has to agree with Weber 
that bhakti did not result in *a drive toward the rational accumula- 
tion of property and the evaluation of capital", and that it created 
“irrational accumulation of chances for magicians and soul-shep- 
herds, perbends for mystagogues and ritualistically or soteriologically 
oriented intellectual strata.”4 The intellectual urge was atrophied 
and the spirit of scientific enquiry stifled. Scepticism and the spirit 
of rational enquiry, without which no progress is possible, have 
no place in bhakti. The true bhakta was lost in the mystic 
contemplation of divine grace. It has been estimated that between 
the eighth century and the nineteenth century only 10001 scientific 
manuscripts were written in India. These manuscripts have been 
discovered. Of them as many as 4106 manuscripts were written 
on medicine. Considering the length of time, the number seems 
to be rather insignificant. Perhaps the great popularity of the 
doctrines of bhakti throughout India made the spirit of scientific 
enquiry weak. Some importance was attached to medicine. But 
the other exact sciences were neglected. s 


1. Purnananda Paramahamsa, Saktakramam ed. R. M, Chattopadhyaya, pP. 
6-1: Candalo Va Sada Pujyo Kulapujaparo Yadi...etc. The Tāntrikas are 
advised to adopt the manners of the Vaisnavas during the performance of 
Samayacara rituals. . 

P. Spratt. Hindu Culture and Personality : A Psycho-Analytic Study, p. 321. 
Ibid., p, 320, 

Religion of India, p. 328. 

Brochure on the Bibliography, published by the National Commission for the 
Compilation of History of Science in India, Indian National Science 
Academy, 1972, p. 2, and Table I. 
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Still another negative result of bhakti was, according to Swami 
Vivekananda, the hardening of orthodoxy, which was discernible 
in the special position of the gurus or the ‘soul-shepherds; sectariani- 
sm grew strong, and sectarian thinkers flung mud at one another.1 
„Bhakti weakened social unity because each school of bhakti adopted 
a holier-than-thou attitude towards the other schools. 


It has been claimed by Sukumar Sen that the Caitanya move- 
ment did not really enfeeble the Bengali race? But the point 
is a debatable one. “The spirit of the new Vaisnavism”, wrote 
Jadunath Sarkar, "had the closest affinity to that dreamy and 
emotional Bengali character and intensified these natural tendencies 
of our race...by its exaltation of pacifism and patient suffering, 
‘humility lower than that of the trodden grass, endurance greater 
than that of the felled tree’,-it sapped the martial instinct of the 
race and made the people too soft to conduct national defence”.3 
According to Gait the Assamese rulers were alarmed by the spread 
of Vaisnavism in Āssam, lest it might lead to the emasculation of 
of the Assamese people. King Gadādhar Singh of Assam (1681- 
1696) tried very hard to break the power of the Vaisnava gosvāmins, 
and popularise non-vegetarianism.* Rakhaldas Banerji, too, 
ascribes the political downfall of the Orissa kingdom to the non- 
violent Vaisnavism of the Orissan monarchy at a time when the 
Muhammadan imperialists were extremely violent. But this view 
is opposed by Prabhat Mukhopadhyaya and Sundarananda Vidya- 
vinoda.6 R.D. Banerji wrote: “Chaitanya was one of the 
principal causes of the political decline of the empire and the people 


Swami Vivekananda, Bhaktiyoga, p. 6. 

2. In Madhyayuger Bangla O Bangali, pp. 22-23, Sen wrote that the Bengalis 
were enfeebled by the Caitanya movement. But quite different opinion is 
found in Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Y, Y, pp. 321-322. 

3. History of Bengal, I. pp. 221f. 

4. Gait: History of Assam, pp. 168, 184 ; N. K. Basu, Assam in the Ahom Age, 
p. 56. 

5. R.D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Y, pp. 330-31, 336. 

6. P.Mukherji, The History of Mediaeval Vaishnavism in Orissa Ch. XI, pp: 

177-178, Sundarananda Vidyavinoda, Sriksetra, pp. 56-65. 
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of Orissa: not only that; the acceptance of Vaishnavism or rather 
neo-Vaishnavism was the real cause of the Musalman conquest of 
Orissa twenty-eight years after the demise of Prataparudra...... 
Neo-Vaishnavism became fashionable and powerful officers of 
Prataparudra like Ramananda Raya...and Gopinath Barajena... 
were the most notable converts after the king himself...The decline 
of the power and prestige of Orissa is solely due to the national 
adoption of the sublime Bhakti-marga of Chaitanya”. Prabhat 
Mukherji does not accept this view. According to him “the real 
cause of the fall of the empire was not the “acceptance of Neo- 
Vaishnavism", but the weakness of the “successors”. Sundarananda 
Vidyāvinoda says that those historians who try to make Caitanya 
or bhakti responsible for the downfall of the Orissan state are but 
‘misinformed’ materialists, who do not consider the fact that Orissan 
culture was tremendously strengthened by the Caitanya movement. 


“Bhakti”, says J.N. Farquhar, *...is a surging emotion which 
chokes the speech, makes the tears flow and the hair thrill with 
pleasurable excitement, and often leads to hysterical laughing and 
weeping by turns, to sudden fainting fits, and to long trances of 
unconsciousness”.1 The Kirtana was designed to take the devotee 
to the farthest limits of ecstasy. The following is an eye-witness 
account of a ‘mass’-Kirtana, the main figure of which was Gosvāmin 
Vijayakrsna, a famous religious and social leader of nineteenth 
century Bengal :2 


“The Bauls and the Vaisnavas saw the trembling figure of the Gos- 
vāmin (Vijayakrsna) and began to sing the Kūīrtana. Many drums and 
cymbals were simultaneously being played upon. The tremendous sound 
had a thrilling effect. 'The Gosvamin at first danced to the tune. 
But suddenly he jumped up, caught hold of Làl, a young boy, and 
began an ecstatic dance. The boy Lal grew more and more ecstatic. He 
somehow came out of the Gosvamin's hug, and just danced a jig. 
The Gosvāmin cast a fierce look at him and, likea veritable wrestler, 
began to beat upon his own arms. Keeping watch on the Gosvāmin 


1. An Outline of Religious Literature of India, p. 230. 
2. Kuladananda Brahmacārī, Sri Sri Sadgurusanga, I, pp, 70-71. The five 
volumes of this work contain many similar accounts of ecstasy. 
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the boy Via on dancing. The Gosvāmin let out a terrific roar, 
ciosed his fist, stretched it towards the boy, and imitated the efforts 
of a bow-man about to draw up his bow. He took a few steps 
towards the boy and then came back to his original position. 
Once again he roared and advanced towards the boy who, too, spread 
out his left arm in the form of a shield and tried to evade the 
Gosvamin. He danced back to a spot 25-30 yards off from the posi- 
tion of the Gosvāmin, who at once retreated 25-30 yards back. The 
boy, too, let out a roar and leaped forward towards the Gosvamin. 
The Gosvàmin now yelled...and came forward ina menacing manner. 
. The boy at once retreated to his original position. This advance and 
retreat went on for a pretty long time. Sridhara (a disciple of 
Vijayakrsna Gosvàmin, who was Occasionally insane) now took up the 
big, hot, smoking incense-burner, and began to dancelike a mad man. 
He suddenly advanced towards the Gosvamin carrying the incense- 
burner aloft...but the Gosvamin ran. This scene caused a veritable. 
pandemonium. People began to faint. (Translated.) 


IX 


It must, however, be said that in a conservative society controll- 
ed by the Brahmanas bhakti represented a liberal principle. As a 
principle bhakti was above the caste-system. The caste of a bhakta 
was not a considerable factor. This was a challenge to the caste 
hierarchy, and this explains the hostility of the conservative 
Brahmanas towards the Caitanya movement in Navadvipa. Bhakti 
was basically unritualistic. In fact no ritual was prescribed for the 
natural bhakta lost in the ecstatic and mystic contemplation of the 
deity. The list of rituals ascribed to Caitanya's authorship looks 
quite simple in comparison with such works as Varsakryākaumudī 
and Astāvīmšatitattvāni. Moreover, many points of Sadacara or 
good conduct have been ritualised in the list. Bhakti was not 
absolutely free from rituals. But rituals for the sake of rituals did 
not constitute its desiderata. A system of good conduct was 
tagged to the rituals, and this lent speciality to the Vaisnava bhakti- 
rituals. 

Bhakti is regarded by S.K. De as something unethical. He 
wrote : “All ethics becomes lost in religious rapture and no act, 
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except devotional act, counts".! But the point is that bhakti, as 
enunciated in the works cited, does not imply any violation of the 
moral principles and ethical conduct. The spiritual individuality 
of the devotee is emphasized. The individual’s right to worship 
his deity without violating morality and ethical rules of conduct 
cannot be considered unethical. De understood this point, and 
then continued his attack in another manner. He wrote: “Emotion 
in itself is not to be deprecated; it should take its proper place in 
every religious system; but, to save itfrom morbidity, it must be 
related to will and intellect, to life and  reality".? He next says 
that there is not “much intellectual virility in the  Caitanya 
movement".3 


But that the Caitanya movement, a  bhakti-movement, 
brought about a glorious literary renaissance, and also a brilliant 
architectural renaissance, is a very well-known fact. The society 
itself grew mobile. Literacy was spread among the low-caste 
people. Brahmanical smrti and the tradition of Pancopāsanā 
had not produced cemparable results. This shows that the 
bhakti-movement of Caitanya was, at least in its initial stages, 
neither “morbid”, nor intellectually supine. Had it been so, 
it would not have produced a single positive result. The 
principle of individuality implied by bhakti was quite dynamic. 
It lent vitality to the moribund society in Bengal. Emotion 
was necessary for a people downtrodden for many centuries. 
Emotion made them courageous and creative. Without it the 
wonderful literary and architectural renaissance would not have 
occurred at all. “Especially for the Chaitanyas", writes Max 
Weber, “the basis of bhakti was recognised to be the coarse 
sexual orgiasticism of the masses, accompanying cultivation of 
the earth, and thereby was itself of a sexual-orgiastic character".4 
Weber does not know that Caitanya and the gosvamins of 


Vaisņava Faith and Movement : p. 546. 
Ibid., p. 547. 

Vaisņava Faith and Movement, p. 547. 
4. The Religion of India, p. 308. 
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Vrndāvana never preached mere eroticism. In fact they preached 
the virtues of the ascetic way of life. Madhurarati, no doubt 
is an erotic concept. But the Madhurarati-contemplation Sus 
not compulsory. for all bhaktas. They could freely worship 
Krsna as a Master, as a Friend, and even as their Son. 
Sexual orgiasticism was not the ideal or the aim of the bhakti 
movement of Caitanya. Even Weber admits that “the true bhakta 
adherent preserved himself in the love of god finally in the 
absence of unpure thought and drives, particularly anger, envy, 
desire. This inner purity gave certitudo salutis...This occurred 
particularly in the intellectual strata”.1 


The bhakti movement of Caitanya emphasized the theory of 
surrender of the self to God or to the Guru. The Gaudiya 
Vaisnava devotee was, according to S.N. Dasgupta, advised 
to absolve God of the responsibility for his own misery, because 
God “cannot have experience of it; and so, in spite of God's 


omnipotence, yet, since He has no experience of the suffering 


of men, He connot be accused of cruelty in not releasing 
everyone from his suffering...When God tries to satisfy the 
desires of His devotee, he is not actuated by an experience of 
suffering, but by an experience of the devotion existing in the 


devotee".? Thus, no trust is placed in the bhakta’s individual 


capacity to effect either material or spiritual improvement. Only 
his bhakti is active. All other things are passive. This doctrine 
could not bring about any social or economic revolution. Bhakti 
is regarded by an interpreter of Hinduism as “an accurate 
reflection of the chronic helplessness of the Indian masses.3 


It is believed that bhakti greatly influenced the rise of 
Maratha power. Ancient authority and tradition had been petrified 
in Western Indian regions in what Mahadey Govinda Ranade 


described as “the monopoly of the Brahmin caste". “It was 


1. Weber, op. cit., p, 309. 
. A History of Indian Philosophy, XV, p. 411. 
3. Richard Lannoy, The Speaking Tree : A Study of Indian Culture and Society, 


p. 291. 
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against the exclusive spirit of this caste domination that the: 
saints and prophets struggled most manfully to protest. They 
asserted the dignity of the human soul...” But in the teachings 
of the bhakti-saints of Maharastra there was no stress on the: 
worth of secular life. “The leaders of the bhakti movement 
were primarily interested in the dissemination of the values of 
Hinduism (which had till then remained confined to the Brahmana 
castes) among the lower and middle castes through expressing 
them in a language, and in an idiom comprehensible to the 
common people. They sought to create social cohesion by: 
directing the allegiance of the various castes to a common. 
corpus of religious values.”2 The aim of bhakti was to. create 
social cohesion" (and not social revolution), not only in. 
Maharastra, but also in Bengal. 


1. M. G. Ranade, Rise of Maratha Power, Reprint, Delhi, 1961, pp. 66-67. 
2. Ravinder Kumar, “The New Brahmanas of Maharashtra" in Soundings ue 
Modern South Asian History. ed. D. Low, pp. 120-121. 








CHAPTER V 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGI- 
CAL IDEAS OF THE GAUDIYA VAISNAVAS 


Gaudiya Vaisnava theology was really the formulation of 
Sanātana Gosvamin, Ripa Gosvamin, their nephew Jiva Gosvamin 
and Krsnadāsa Kavirāja, author of CCM. Caitanya himself 
is not known to have writtten anything on the subject. According 
to Krsnadāsa Kaviraja Sanātana Gosvamin learnt the basic points 
from Caitanyai The Sédhyasadhana theory was elaborated both 
by Caitanya and Rāmānanda Raya.2 Later Jiva Gosvārnin. 
stated the fundamental concepts in six Samdarbhas. The works. 
of Sanātana, Rupa, Jiva and Krsnadasa Kaviraja contain specific 
concepts, the combination of which may be described as Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theology. Recently these various concepts have been. 
separately studied and evaluated.s 

But it must be noted at the very outset that, although the texts 
of the gosvāmins were accepted as un llengeable dogma of 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava order, yet there were other theological 
standpoints which were quite different from those of the Vrndavana 
gosvamins. Advaita Acarya, Nityananda, Narahari Sarkar, 
Gadàdhara Pandita and Kavi Karnapūra had ideas which were- 
not sufficiently emphasized in the works of the Vrndavana 
gosvamins. It is rather necessary for us to note that the 
theological concepts found in Krsnadāsa Kaviraja’s CCM are: 
seldom found or discussed in Vrndāvana Dāsa's CBH. The- 






1. CCM: pp. 29, and 405: Ei Mata Mahaprabhu Dui Masa Paryanta|Sikhayila 
Tare Bhaktisiddhantera Anta. 

2. The Sadhyasadhana theory was elaborated by Caitanya and Ramananda 
Raya. CCM, Madhyalīlā. Ch. 8. 

3. Vide, J. N. Sinha, The Philosophy and Religion of Caitanya and His” 


Followers. 
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ideas of the Bengali leaders mentioned above are explained in 
the following chapters. 


The gosvāmins of Vrndāvana established a connection 
between the Caitanya movement and the ancient Vaisnava myths. 
They postulated a, sectarian interpretation of bhakti and the 
Vedanta, and bestowed on the Caitanya movement the respectable 
mantle of Brahmanical philosophy, They delineated the rules 
and the rituals of the evolving sect and instilled into it both 
ritualistic discipline and a sort of episcopalianism. The new 
Vrndavana rituals were a powerful answer to the Brahmanical 
charge that the Caitanya movement was un-Brahmanical and 
non-ritualistic. The Smārtas later recognised the validity and 
distinctiveness of these rituals and even assigned to them a niche 
in their own ritual compendia: The gosvàmins of Vrndavana 
performed these enormous tasks roughly within a time-span of 
fifty years. 


In Bengal Caitanyacaritamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Haribha- 
ktivilāsa of Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin, Sanatana Gosvamin’s 
commentary on the tenth skandha ofthe Bhagavatapurana, Ripa 
"Gosvāmin's Bhaktirasamrtasindhu and Ujjvalanīlamaņi were accepted 
as basic texts. However, the intricate scholasticism of Jiva 
Gosvamin did not evidently gain much popularity in Bengal. 
The whole tenor of the Caitanya movement in Bengal was 
against scholastic philosophy. The texts of the Vaisnava gosva- 
mins were, no doubt, cultivated in Bengal by scholarly Vaisnavas. 
But to the ordinary Bengali followers of Caitanya these difficult 
texts were incomprehensible. In Bengal the  Caitanyacaritamrta 
of Krsnadasa Kaviraja and the earlier Caitanyabhāgavata of Vrnda- 
vana Dasa were regarded as the fundamental texts both by the 
"Gaudīya Vaisnavas and by the deviant Vaisnava groups? Written 
in brilliant Bengali, aglow with devotional fervour, heavily 


1. Vaisnavacara in Vol. III of Kryakandavaridhi ed. Satish Chandra Mukhopad- 
hyaya, Vasumati Sahitya Mandir, Calcutta, 1924, pp. 527 f. 

2. The differences in the theological views expressed in the works of these two 
biographers are explained in Section v of Ch. 7 of this dissertation. 
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loaded with scholasticism, which was 
Caitanyacaritàmrta had great value b 


a remarkable philosophical work. 
a genius. 


presented in elegant verses, 

oth as a biography and 

It could be written only by 

Senatana and the other gosvàmins of Vrndāvana, 

who are supposed to have received advice and instructions from 

Caitanya, show a half-hidden carelessness about him. They have 

written a few adulatory verses on him in Sanskrit, which do 

not constitute the evidence of any conscious effort on their 

part to acknowledge their indebtedness to him. Caitanyacaritāmrta 
was the first and the foremost work of its kind in which the 
philosophy and the theology of the Vrndāvana  gosvamins 
were attached to Caitanya's biography. There are different 
opinions about the date of its composition. Since it is rather 
difficult to fix the exact date we may safely say that the work 
was completed towards the end of the sixteenth and the- 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries. One important feature 
of this biography of Caitanya is that the man Caitanya has. 
scarcely any significance in it. In the main, Caitanyacaritāmrta 
states and explains the theories about Krsna propounded by 
the Vrndavana gosvāmins. But the link between Caitanya 
and Krsna is the running theme of this work; this theme made 

it the most authoritative dissertation on the philosophy and 
the theology of the Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. The main sources 

of Krgnadasa’s information were the earlier biographies of Caitanya 

and the undiscovered Kaģacā or notes of Svarüpa Damodara.2° 
The following account of Gaudiya Vaisnava philosophy is based 

mainly on Krsnadasa's interpretations. 


]. Sukumar Sen argues that CCM was written between 1560 and 1580. Bangala 
| Sahityer Itihās. 1,1, pp. 350-354 , also, CCM. ed. Sukumar Sen, Introduction, 
p. 17. The oldest MS of CCM is dated A. D. 1613. Introduction to CCM, 
p.17. Rādhāgovinda Nāth thinks that CCM was written in A.D. 1615 ; 
| Sricaitanyacartamtter Blumika, p. 29. Sukhamaya Mukhopādhyāya writes 
| that it was actually written in June 1612: Madhyayuger Bangla Sāhityer 
i Tathya O Kalakram, p. 201. ; 

2. CCM: indebtedness to six gosvâmins who are described as teacher-gurus, 
p.i; indebtedness to Svarūpa Damodara, pp. 16-17; to Vrndavana Dasa,. 
pp. 37-38 ; indebtedness to Murari Gupta, p. 65. 
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Ii 


The rationale of the Caitanya movement was sought in a 


-novel interpretation of Pramana or theological and philosophical 


evidence. The exposition of the Gaudiya Vaisnava theory of 
Pramana is found in Jiva Gosvàmin's Tattvasamdarbha and 
Valadeva Vidyabhusana’s commentary on it. According to this 
work Pramāņa would be considered unimpeachable if it is derived 
from, or based upon, Sruti or Vedic-Upanisadic literature. Jīva 
Gosvamin has no fascination for direct evidence which may be 
vitiated by erroneous judgement. A verse quoted in Caitanya- 
caritamrta emphasizes this standpoint, and throws light on the 


Gaudiya Vaisņava attitude towards Sruti.2 


This verse explains the filial relation between Vedic-Upanisadic 


Jiterature, the so-called Institutes, Mythology, and History. 
According to Jiva Gosvamin the most perfect evidence is the 


Word (Savda) as revealed in the Šrutis But since Sruti is 
incomprehensible in the decadent Kali-age, Puranas and Itihasas 
were composed for the interpretation of the Vedas.4 It is 
important to note that Jiva Gosvamin attaches greater value to 
the Puranas (Mythologies) than to Itihāsas (Histories).5 But the 
Puranas describe the worship of many gods and goddesses. The 
poor mortals of the Kaliyuga may not know which god or 


goddess they should worship for their spiritual salvation.6 The 


1. Tattvasamdarbha, p. 14, Statement 7: Tatra Purusasya Bhramādidosacatusta- 
yadustattvāt Sutarāmalaukikācintyasvabhāvavastusparšayogyattvācca Tatprat- 
yaksādīnyapi Sadosāņi. 3 

2. CCM, Kalnà edition, pp. 522-523. Srutir Mata Prstadisati Bhavadaradha- 
navidhih| Yatha Māturvām Smttirapitatha Bhaginim| Puranadaya Ye Va 
Sahajanivaha te Tadanuga|Atah Satyam Jnatam Muraharabhayaneva Saranah| | 

3. Tattvasmdarbha, p. 24, Statement 10: ...Veda Evasmakam Sarvatita-saryas- 
raya-sarvācintyāscaryasvabhāvam Vastu Vividisatam Pramanam. 

-& Ibid., p. 36, Statement 12: Tatra Ca Vedasavdasya Samprati Dusparatvad 
Duradhigamarthatvacca Tadarthanirnayakanam Muninamapi Parasparavirodhat 

Vedarupo Vedarthanirnayakascetihasa-puranatmakah Savda Eva Vicaraniyah. 

5. Tattvasamdarbha : p. 62, Statement 16: Tatrapi Puranasyaiva Garima Drsyate, 
etc. 

4. Ibid., p. 66 Statement 17. 
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Purdnas are of three types, corresponding to three types of 

‘mentalities, namely, the Sattvika mentality or spiritual mentality, 

the Rajasika mentality, or the refined, civilised, worldly mentality, 

and the Tamasika mentality or the ‘dark’ mentality.. The 

Sēttvika mentality is reflected in the Bhāgavatapurāņa, which 

contains the best statement of the ‘word’-evidence as revealed 
in the Brahmasütra2 But Jiva Gosvāmin does not show how 

did the Bhagavatapurüna interpret either the spirit of the Vedas 

or the Vedic texts. He fastened on the Bhāgavatpurāņa a 

| typically sectarian interpretation. Since the Bhagavatapurana 
describes Krsna as Supreme God, Krsna, and no other God or 

‘Goddess should be worshipped in the Kaliyuga. But Jīva 
"Gosvàmin's emphasis on the theological reliability of the Bhāgava- 
tapurāņa perhaps owed its origin to the undeniable fact that 

the basic concepts of the Caitanya order could not have been 

stated in the Sruti literature. Jiva Gosvamin, therefore, found 

a suitable substitute for Sruti in the Vaisnava mythologies of 
the post-Christian times. Of these the Bhāgavatapurāņa was the 

most distinguished because it had given the Krsna legend a 

soteriological character. This Purana was regarded as Vyāsadeva's 
own commentary on the Brahmasūtra. Secondly, Sridhara Svamin’s 

commentary on the Bhagavatapurdna provided for the theologians 

of the Caitanya order a contemporary theological apparatus. 

This commentary was improved upon by Jīva Gosvāmin in 

Kramasamdarbha. But his emphasis on Purāņic evidence resulted 
in the circumscription of evidence within the limits of a few 

Vaisnava Puranas. , 1 

III 
kJ 

The most important point of Gaudiya Vaisnavism is bhakti. 

In Caitanyacaritāmrta bhakti is described as a factor which 

makes both God and His devotee capable of enjoying indescri- 

bable bliss.3 Bhakti is not simple devotion. It is the intensi- 


1. Ibid., p. 68. Statement 18. 
2. Ibid., p. 80, Statement 21. 


3. CCM, p. 27 : Krsnamādhuryera Eka Adbhuta Svabhava|Apana Asvadite Krsna 
Kare Bhaktabhāvaļ] 
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fication of devotion to a degree where the devotee is blissfully 
aware of the establishment of a personal relation between God 
and himself. This personal relation is mystic, and, therefore, 
indescribable. Bhakti lends immeasurable strength to the intuition 
of God. 

Bhakti is of two types which are intimately related to each 
other. The first type is Vaidhi (regular) bhakti. The main 
rituals of Vaidhi Bhakti are Sravana, (Listening to God’s name), 
Kirtana (Singing of devotional hymns), Smaraņa (Remembrance 
of God), Pūjana (Ritual worship of God), Vandana (Adoration 
of God), Paricarya (Service to God), Dāsya (Self-appointment 
in service to God), Sakhya (Friendship for God), and Atmanive- 
dana (Dedication of the Self to God). These activities are 
considered ‘regular’ because these are sanctioned by the scriptures.1 

The second type of bhakti is called Rāgānugā Bhakti. Its 
significance consists in an almost unbearable thirst (frsņā) for 
the adored God, which gradually leads to the fullest and the 
deepest absorption of the self in Him. But this absorption 
does not mean the drowning of the devotee’s individuality in’ 
the cosmic vastness of God's individuality. The devotee merely 
stands on the shore of the cosmic vastness and contemplates 
God's majesty. Rdganuga Bhakti has been described as some- 
thing placed just on the shore or brink of God’s universal 
vastness. Rūgūnugā Bhakti may, therefore, lead to spiritual 
brinkmanship, since this bhakti is tatastha, on the brink? 
Rāgānugā Bhakti does not have to conform to scriptural arrange- 
ments or institutional requirements. Vaidhi Bhakti is the out- 
ward expression of Rāgānugā Bhakti. In its mystic, inward form, 
Rāgānugā Bhakti means the worship of Krsna as a Servant, 
Friend, Parent, Maid-Servant or Extramarital Lover.3 There is à 


1. CCM, pp. 384-85 : The Vaidhi Bhakta is advised to give up his caste-rituals: 
*Esaya Chadi Ara Varnasrama Dharma] Akincana Haiya Laya Krsnera 


Saranal] 

2. CCM, p. 386 ; Iste Gada Trsna Raga Svarupa Laksmaņaļ Iste Avistata: 
Tatastha Laksmana. "e a 

B 


CCM, p. 386 : “Dasa, Sakha, Pitradi Preyasīra Gana] Ragamarge Nija Nija” 
Bhāvera Ganana|| 
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a definite link between Visvāsa (Faith) and bhakti. 
of Faith, and strengthened by bhakti, is far 
Logic or Rationalism.1 


Insight, born 
more fruitful than 


IV 


Krsna (as God) is conceived of as the Supreme Being. 
But in Gaudiya Vaisnavism, God has a human form, because 
his Naralila or human behaviour is considered the best of all 
other divine states. Everything pertaining to Krsna as an 
attribute, feature or function is the essence of pure bliss. Krsna 
is the embodiment of Upanisadic Rasa, Ananda, Bliss. Being 
absolute bliss, -Krsna eternally revels in revelries in his abode 
or Dhàma which is identifiable with Vrndāvana. He has both 
male and female companions who are the manifestations or 
materialisations of his bliss-conscious attributes.5 : Krsna's human 
body is eternal, perfect, and non-materials Krsna is beyond 
the concepts of time and space, and above physical and moral 
laws. He is Sat, (Existence Absolute), Cit (Consciousness 
Absolute), and Ananda (Bliss Absolute). Ananda or Bliss is the 
essence of Krsna-Brahman. Sat and Cit are his attributes." 
Krsna has three powers, namely, Svarüpa Sakti (Sentient Power), 
Māyā Sakti (Non-sentient Power), and Jiva Sakti (Marginal Power).8 


1. CCM, p. 194: Alaukika Lila Ei Parama Nigudaļ Vīšvāse Paiye Tarke Haya 
Vahudura[] P 
This statement seems to be the literal translation of “Namo Bhaktaikala- 
bhyàya Tarkaduraya Te Namah’’, Verse 10, p. 20, Brhaddharmapurana. f 
2. Brahmasamhita (ed. Arthur Avalon); P.1: Isvarah Paramah Krsnah Sacci- 
danandavigrahah] Anadiradir Govindah Sarvakaranakaranam.|| 
S, CCM: p. 374 : Krsnera Yateka Lila] Sarvottema Naralila] Naravapu Tahara 
Svarūpa | Gopaveša Veņukara | Navakišora Natavara | Nityalīlāra Haya 
Anurupa || : 
Sarvasamyadini, . 29, 163-168. 
oo, 71, verse 6; Caitanyacaritamrter Bhumika, pp. 83-84, 88-89. 
ai "itāmrter Bhumika, p. 85. x 
EK v E : Saccidānandapurņa Krsnera S yarupa l Br Ciccaxi 
Tara Dhare Tina Rupa] Anandāmše Hlādinī Sadamse Sandhinī | Cidatņše 
Samvit Yare Jnana Kari Mani [| 
8. CCM: pp. 161-162. 


7 
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His Svarūpa Sakti makes it possible for him to indulge in 
revelries. His Maya Sakti brings the phenomenal world into 
existence. His Jiva Sakti makes life and the process of living a 
continuous reality. But marginal power is subject to the control 
of the sentient and the non-sentient powers. The Sentient 
power makes it possible for Krsna to sport with the wives of other 
persons. 

Caitanya himself is regarded as the earliest exponent of this 
mystic theory of powers. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, the celebrated 
Vedantic scholar, was so deeply moved by Caitanya’s masterly 
exposition of this theory that he immediately accepted it without 
asking any question.! 

The general theory of Yoga signifies the fusion of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Soul of God. But this theory is rejected 
by the Gaudiya Vaisnavas.? They do not have the slightest desire 
to be a part of God, or even to be equal to God Himself. As once 
Rāmakrsna Paramahamsa put it, it is far better to be an eater of 
of sugar than to be sugar itself. Hacan Raja, a famous Baul- 
mystic of Sylhet, once said: “I have been asking people for the 
identity of Kanai (Krsna). I have been deliberating on this point 
for a long time. And now I have come to the conclusion that I 
myself am Kānāi”. This conclusion militates against the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava concept of the relation between Jiva (life-entity) and God. 
Love conceived for God is considered far superior to Moksa or 
Liberation. Love of God is the Pancamapurusārtha or the fifth 
fundamental object of human life. The other four objects are 


1. CCM: 161-162: Suni Bhattacarya Haila Parama Vismita | Mukhe Nā 
Nihsare Vani Haila Stambhita || 

2. Caitanyacaritamyter Bhumika, p. 184. 

3. Dinendra Chaudhuri, Purva Banglar Lokasamgit, p, 147 : “Bhavana Cinta 
Kaira Dekhlam Hacan Ye Kanai”. This is a Sufi theory, propounded by 


al-Hallaj and Bayazid. Vide, Roma Chaudhuri, Sufism and Vedanta, pp- . 


55-61, 117-125. 


"4 The establishment of the superiority of bhakti over mukti or final release 


js said to be the best contribution of Gaudīya Vaisnavism to the spiritual 
culture of India. Pramathanath Tarkabhusan, Banglar Vaisnava Darsan, 
p. 169. 
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Dharma (Cultivation of Religion and Ethics), Artha (Acquisition 
of Wealth), Kama (Satisfaction of Desire), and Moksa (Final Libera- 
tion). Priti, or Love conceived for God, is the basis of Gaudiya 
Vaisnava religion. The devotee’s love of God ls Aheruki or 
unsullied by egotistic ambition. Jt is absolutely Niskama or 
‘disinterested’. This love is unconditional, unqualified, and unambi- 
guous. This love is not for the attainment of heavenly happiness 
or moksa because the true lover of God does not see any difference 
between heaven and hell, and between hell and final liberation.2 
Self-manifest,3 this Prīri is beyond injunctions, sanctions and extra- 
neous impulse.4 It is said that a deep current of love flows down 
from Vrndavana, the eternal abode of Krsna. The current reaches 
the soul of the devotee through an intangible medium, which is 
normally stationed in Vrndavana, and which sometimes comes 
down to earth out of cosmic depth to save mortals lost in materia- 
lism.5 


V 


There are six well-defined stages of love born of devotion.s 

In the beginning the humble devotee is absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the infinite ocean of Krgna’s supernatural lustre It is 
the stage which is, curiously enough, described as the stage of 
Brahmananda or the joy of being drowned in Krsna-Brahman’s 
supernatural effulgence. 


1. GCM: p. 32: Krsnavisayaka Prema Paramapurusartha | Yara Age Ttna- 
tulya Cari Purusartha |] Pancama Purusartha Premānandāmrtasindhu | 
Moksādi Ananda Yara Nahe Eka Viudu.]|; also Pritisamdarbha, p. 13. 

CCM : p. 355 : “Svarga Moksa Krsnabhakta Naraka Kari Mane”. 

3. Pritisamdarbha, p. 331-332: Animitta Phalābhisandhišunya — Svabhayiki 
Svarasata Eva Visyasaundaryadayatnenaiva Jayamana Na Ca Valadapadya- 
mana. Sa Bhagavati Bhaktih Pritirityarthah. 

. Pramathanath Tarkabhusan, op, cit, pp. 18-19, 223-224. 

5. G.N. Mallik, The Philosophy of Vaisnava Religion, Y, pp. 267-268. 

6. CCM: p. 354: Bhaktibhede Ratibheda Pancaparakara| Sāntarati Dasyarati 
Sakhyarati Ara.| Wātsalyarati Madhurarati Pancavibheda.].. Santa Dasya 
Sakhya Vatsalya Madhura Rasa Nama. | Krsnabhaktirasamadhye E Pancapra- 
dhana.|| Vide, BSNS, I, pp. 31-32. + < 
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The second stage is that of the realisation of Brahman in the 
form of four-armed Narayana. This is the stage of Santarati or 
Paramātmasphūrti. It is the stage of devotion recollected in tran- 
quillity and spiritual knowledge.1 


The third and the next higher stage is that of Premabhakti or 
Dasyarati. At this stage the devotee feels that he is a servant of 
God. He contemplates the indescribable splendour of Krsna, The 
relation between Krsna and the devotee is characterised by venera- 
tion (Sambhrama) on the part of the devotee and condescension 
on the part of Krsna. Sambhrama implies total effacement of the 
ego.2 

But the feeling of extreme inferiority conseguent on the con- 
templation of God’s splendour, and the total obliteration of ego 
may impede the flow of such devotion as may contribute to God’s 
Ananda or joy. Hence Sakhyarati or Love born of Friendship 
is conceived. This love means friendly affection between two per- 
sons who are equal to each other in all respects. Krsna has some 
friends in Vrndavana who are not inferior to him in any respect. 
But so great and deep is their affection for him that some of them 
even ply a fan while he enjoys bliss on a flower-bed in the close 
embrace of a milkmaid.3 


The next higher stage is that of Vatsalyarati or parental affec- 
tion. A devotee may regard Krsna as his son. The esoteric 
significance of such relationship is that it considerably diminishes 
the cosmic greatness of God. When Krsna, the beloved baby of 
Yasoda, shows her the starry universe in the tiny cavity of his 
mouth simply by the ruse of a yawn, she merely considers the 
exhibition the symptom of a disease caused by the evil eye. The 
same exhibition nearly stunned Arjuna, Krsna's friend.: It should 
be noted here that Vatsalyarati-worship grew popular in Bengal. 


1. Pritisamdarbha, pp. 452-488. 
2. Ibid., pp. 489-509. 
3. Ujjvalanīlamaņi, p. 16: Vide, the category of Priyanarmasakha. 


The marvellous yawn of baby Krsna is described in Kavi Karnapüra's 
Anandavtndavanacampu, Ch. 5, p. 105, 


D 


= 
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A good number of Vaisnavas worship the Valagopala icon, generally 
made of brass, representing a baby supporting his weight on his 
knees and hands. Even Rāmakrsna Paramahamsa practised it for 
some time. He worshipped the boy Rama as an indulgent father.1 
Vijayakrsņa Gosvamin found in Navadvipa an old man and an old 


woman who worshipped both Caitanya aud Nityananda as their . 


five-year-old sons.2 


The highest stage of devotional love is that of Madhurarati, 
which signifies the love of lovers, and in which the basic qualities 
of the other ratis are found. But love conceived for Krsna is 
unsullied by libido. When Krsna sports with his sweethearts he 
assumes the form of an exceptionally beautiful, black, and adoles- 
cent boy. In the Bkāgavatapurāņa Kxsna's dalliance with the beauti- 
ful ladies of Vrajadhama has been compared to the play of a frisky 
child with his own image.4 2 


VI 


Neither Krsņa's loves, nor his unending adolescence can be 
comprehensible by simple reasoning. His love-games seem libidi- 
nous. But really there is no sexuality in them. His sweethearts 
are his bliss-conscious attributes who have the semblance of cxcep- 
tionally pretty and eternally adolescent milkmaids. Libido drives 
material beings towards egocentric hankering for the pleasure of 
orgasm. But the love of the bliss-attributes, which is highly relished 
by Krsna, God, is absolutely free from dirt and smut. This love is the 


1. Swāmī Sāradānanda, Rāmaktsnalīlāprasanga, 1l, pp. 51-53, “Gopaler 

Ma" pp. 230f. 

Tarini Charan Chaudhuri, Sadguru Šrī Šrī Vijavaktsna, pp. 434-35 ; Kula- 

dānanda Brahmācārī, Sri Sri Sadgurusanga, V. pp. 308-309. 

3. CCM: p.182: Guņādhikye Svadadhikye Vade Prati Rase.| Santa Dāsya 
Sakhya Vatsalyera Guna Madhurete Vaise.]] : 

4. Bhāgavatapurāņa, Skandha 10, Chapter 33, verse 17: Reme Rame$o Vraja- 
sundaribhir] Yatharbhakah Svaprativimvavibhramah]] 
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absolute negation of carnality.1 This type of bhakti-love is described 
by a modern psychologist as “projective extroversion". **Projective 
extroversion is an identification of the ego with the universe and 
complete domination of the psyche by the libido. The result is 
love for everybody and everything equally".? Very possibly this 
mystic love cannot be explained easily by a psycho-analytic formula, 
If one does not ‘love’ God in the Gaudiya Vaisnava manner, one 


may not comprehend the nature of that love. 


The Upanisads affirm that God is Rasa. The word Rasa has 
twenty meanings. In the Gaudiya Vaisnava context it may mean 
‘Relish’, ‘Love’, ‘A Feeling of Love’, ‘Pleasure’, ‘Emotion’, or simply 
‘Sap’ or ‘Juice’. When Jiva, or Life-entity, becomes capable or realis 
ing Rasa, it not only reaches the highest stage of evolution, but also 
becomes capable of realising something splendid, which is too deep 
for words, because Rasa is God.» The Gaudiya Vaisnavas believe 
that the Bhāgavatapurāņa is nothing but the elaboration of the Rasa- 
concept of Sruti. Krsna is the transcendental Rasika, or appreciator 
of excellence or beauty. 


Bhaktirasa may mean the ‘juice’ that real dovotion yields. Both 
the Sufis and the Nàtha-Yogis refer to a ‘juice’ or a ‘type of nectar 


1. CCM; p. 17; “Gopiganera Prema Ruda Mahabhaya Nàma.| Visuddha Nir- 
mala Preme Kabhu Nahe Kama.|| Kama Prema Dohakara Viblūnna Laks- 
mana.| Lauha Āra Hema Yaiche Svarupa Vilaksana.|| Atmendriyapriti fecha 
Tare Vali Kāma.| Ktsņendriya Priti Iccha Dhare Prema Nama.| | Kamera 
Tātparya Nija Sambhoga Kevala.| Ktsnasukhatatparya Prema Haya Matka- 
vala...Ataeva Kama Preme Vahuta Antara.| Kama Andhatama Prema Nir- 
mala Bhāsvara.|! 

2. P. Spratt, Hindu Culture and Personality, pp. 328-329. 

Taittirīya Upanisad ; 2/7, Caitanyacaritāmrter Bkūmikā, p. 75-76. 

4. V.S. Apte, The Students? Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Delhi, Motilal Banar- 
sidas, 1965, p.465. According to D.H.H. Ingalls, rasa means “mood”, Or 
“flavour” or “taste”. Sanskrit Poetry from Vidyakara’s “Treasury”, PP: 
11, 14. Rasika, according to him, means a “literary connoisseur”, p. 14. 

5. The evolutionary theory of the Jīva-entity is postulated in Samagra Sri Sit 
Caītanyasiksāmrta by Bhaktivinoda Thakura or Kedarnath Dutta, who was 
deeply influenced by Darwin. Vide, pp. 8-10, 40-43; Sundarananda Vidya- 
vinoda, Gaudiya Darsaner Tulanāmūlak Itikas, introduction, pp, 8-12. 
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which is generated in the palate of the mouth if the bhakti really 
becomes intense.. But there is also Kāvyarasa or the ‘juice’ of 
poetry. Whereas Bhaktirasa is the result of the intuition of God 
and His sports, Kavyarasa, blemished by the human touch, is tran- 
sient and insignificant. Unrecognised in classical aesthetics, Bhakti- 
rasa is yet immeasurably superior to Kavyarasa.? 

There is some difference of opinion about the exact location 
of Rasa. According to classical aesthetics it is located in the reader, 
the spectator, or the audience who are known as the Samajika, or 
«member of an audience or assembly, a spectator at an assembly 


3 According to the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, Rasa is located 


or meeting".? 
in Krsna, who is the transcendental Rasika. The human enjoyment 
Realisation 


of Rasa is rendered possible only through his grace. 
of Krsna or Syama signifies the enjoyment of Bhaktirasa in the best 


sense of the term. 


VII 


The Gaudiya Vaisnavas ascribe the same potency to Rasa as 
they do to Priti or Love. The real devotee does not see any 
difference between them. Prīti of the devotee gives God great 
A devotee can love God when his heart melts in devo- 


pleasure. 
The permanent mood or sthayibhava in a devotee's 


tion's crucible.5 


1. Tarafdar, Hussain Shahi Bengal, p. 213; S.B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious 


Cults, pp, 241-243; The ‘juice’ and the physical effects of its enjoyment were 
described by Vijayakrsņa Gosvāmī: we regularly drunk the juice keeps 
the body very fit..the juice accumulates in the brain-cells. Gradually it 
flows into the cavity of the mouth. Its taste differs according to the bhakta’s 
bhava or feelings’. Kuladānanda Brahmacārī, Sri Sri. Sadgurusanga, II, 


pp. 80-81. 


2. G.N. Mallik, 
"Thought", Cultural Heritage of India. YL, pp. 122- 


3. V.S. Apte, op, Cit. p- 599. 
4. Pritisamdarbha, pp- 572-594; Caitanyacaritānītter Blūmikā, pp. 92-96. 


5. Ibid., pp. 584-592. 


“The Contribution of Bengal Vaisnavism to Religious 
123. 
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soul is Priti or Love of Krsnai Bhaktirasa is a development of 
Prītī.2 The types of Rasa correspond to those of Priti. Madhura- 
rasa and Madhurarati are blended together in eight continuous 
sequences, namely, -Rati (Mental Delight), Premabhakti (Devotion 
in the form of nascent love), Sneha (Oily softness of love), Pranaya 
(Deepening of Love), Mana (Enhancement of Love by chagrin, 
jealousy and anger), Anurāga (the stage when Krsna, the object of 
love, appears eternally beautiful and fresh). and Mahābhāva (Mad- 
ness caused by love's ecstasy).? 


In the Mahabhava stage the physical sensations grow dull. The 
devotee feels both the highest pleasure and the acutest pain. At 
this stage Caitanya himself looked pale, distraught, and even physi- 
cally elongated. He wept, laughed, trembled, and rolled on the 
ground. Radha herself is said to have often experienced Mahabhava.4 


There is still another stage above Mahābhāva. It is the stage 
of Divyonmāda or ‘divine madness’, which is contemplated exclusively 
for Radha. The Séradiya Rasa or the autumnal Rasa festival is 


regarded as the expression of the Mahabhava and Divyonīmāda 
stages.5 


Vill 


The Gaudiya Vaisnavas interpret Mukti or Liberation in a 
novel manner. According to them final release may mean Sálokya 
(Presence in God's abode), Sērstya (Attainment of Divine Power), 
Sārūpya (Attainment of Divine Form), Samipya (Proximity to God), 
and Sayujya (Fusion with God). The main feature of Sūyujya- 
liberation is the immersion of the Jiva-soul in the timeless bliss of 


Ujjvalanilamani, ch. 14; Caitanyacaritamtter Bhumika, 387-28; But this 
interpretation of the “Sthayibhava’ was rejected by Jagannatha, the author 
of Rasagangadhara. Vide, Visnupada Bhattacharya, Prācīna Bharatiya 
Alamkara Sastrer. Bhumika, Calcutta, 1953, pp. 77-78. 

CCM ; p. 353 ; Suddha Bhakti Haite Haya Pritira Udgama. 

Pritisamdarbha, p. 946. 

CCM ; pp. 389-90: Ujjvalanilamani, chs, 14 and 15. 

Caitanyacaritamrter Bhumika. pp. 110-111. 
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Brahman. But according to the Gaudiya Vaisnavas such immersion 
of the Jiva-soul is neither possible nor desirable. 

A particular theory is applied to explain the impossibility of 
of the total fusion of the Jiva-soul in Krsna-Brahman. This theory 
is known as the Acintyabhedabheda or Incomprehensible Dualistic 
Monism. It is said that this theory was first formulated by Rama- 
nanda Raya and Svarüpa Damodara. It was explained by Krsna- 
dasa Kaviraja in the following manner:2 

Radha Purnaéakti Krsna Purnasaktiman, 
Dui Vastu Bheda Nahi Sastra Paramana.|| 
Mrgamada Tara Gandha Yaiche Avichheda, 
Agni Jvālāte Yaiche Kabhu Nahe Bheda.]} 
Radha Krsna Aiche Sada Ekai Svarupa. 
Līlārasa Asvadite Dhare Dui Rupa.|! 

The following is the meaning of these verses: Krsna is absolu- 
tely powerful. Radha is absolute power. They constitute duality 
in unity and unity in duality. Krsna is Noun. Radka is Adjective. 
Thus there is both difference and unity betwecn Krsna and Radha. 
The musk (Mrgamada) and its aroma are inseparable, and so are 
fire (Agni) and its power to burn (Agnijvālā). But mere aroma is 
not musk, nor power to burn, fire. The non-duality of Krsna and 
Radha becomes duality when Krsna desires the enjoyment of 
bliss.3 

The relation betwcen Krsna and Jiva is incomprehensible 
because it is the relation of both difference (bheda) and non-difference 


Caitanyacaritamtter Bhumikà, p. 194; Pritisamdarbha, pp. 177-198. 

2. CCM. p. 14; also, Tattvasamdarbha, p. 170, Statement 43 : Tata Evabheda- 
šūstrānyubhayoscidrūpatvena Jivasamuhasya Durghatanapatiyasya Svābhāvi- 
katadacintyašaktyā Svabhāvata Eva Tadrašmiparamāņugaņasthānīyatvāttā- 
dvyatirekenavyatirekena Ca Virodham Parihttyagre Muhurapi Tadetadvyasasa- 
madhilavdhasiddhantayoyanaya Yoyaniyani. The theory is elaborated by 
Jiva Gosvamin in Sarvasamvādinī. p. 194f, and Valadeva Vidyabhusana in 
Prameya-4 of Prameyaratnāvalī. 

3. Caitanyacaritamzter Bhumika, pp- 311-12; Sandarananda Vidyavinoda, op. 

cit. pp. 464-65. According to Haridāsa Dasa Acintyabhedabheda was im- 

ported from the doctrines of the Mādhva sect. Gaudiya Vaisnava Sahitya, 


Ch. 3, pp. 112-13. 
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(abheda). As Jiva, which is of atomic size, is a part of bhagayar 


(divinity), the relation is one of non-difference. But while the 
attributes of bhagavat are superlative, those of the atomic Jiva is 
qualitatively inferior to them. There is, therefore, a difference or 
bheda between God and Jiva. While Jiva is controlled by Maya- 
Sakti (Power of Illusion), God remains far above Illusion or its 
power. Māyāšakti emanates from God, but does not affect Him, 
In this sense Sāyujya liberation is impossible. Being a part of God, 


Jiva can approach Him. But being different from God, it can’ 


never be equal to Him. Release at any stage does not signify a 
state of cease-work. The practice of devotion must always continue 
at any stage of release. 


Bheda and Abheda are contradictory concepts. Their co- 


existence is explained only by a reference to the ‘unthinkable’ power - 


of God. S.N. Dasgupta sums up the results of Acintyabhedabheda- 
vada in the following manner : 
1. The Gaudiya Vaisnavas used this formula with a view to 
defending the Vrndavana legend of Krsna. 


Krsņa's sports and ‘bliss-attributes’ are explained by this 
formula. 


N 


[09] 


The supralogical power of God is used to defend the theory 
of His manifestation “in all kinds of limited forms", and 
also the theory of the identity of these forms with “His 
own supreme nature as pure bliss and:consciousness." 

S.N. Dasgupta thinks that “the introduction of the mystic 
formula of incomprehensibility seems to discharge the Vaisnavas of 
this school from all responsibility of logically explaining their dogmas 
and creeds, and, thus uncontrolled, they descend from the domain 


Of reason to the domain of Puranic faith of a mythological charac: 
ier 1 


It must, however, be admitted that the Gaudiya Vaisnavas neve! 
described the material world as something unreal. The world, 


1. S.N. Dasgupta, op. cit., pp. 16-18, 400-401; S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, II, pp. 762-763. 
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according to them, was very real because it existed at Krsna’s plea- 
sure. If Krsna so desired it might vanish at any time.! The belief 
in the reality of the phenomenal world signified a portentous. 
rebellion against the theory of Illusion or Maya propounded by 
Sankaracarya. 


IX 


Gaudiya Vaisnava theology was based upon the sectarian belief 
that other gods and goddesses were only manifestations of Krsna- 
Brahman. As Krsna's manifestations they were also eternal, infinite, 
omnipresent and omnicompetent. The Gaudiya Vaisnavas consi- 
derably toned down the ancient rivalry between Vaisnavism and 


Šaivism. Yet what must have been irksome to the Saivas was that: 


in support of their ideas the Gaudiya Vaisnavas invariably quoted 
evidence only from the Vaisnava myths and theological works. The 


Šaivas and the Tāntrikas disliked this evidence. Later, in one of 


their works called Tantraratnākara, they described Caitanya and his 
followers as veritable demons reborn in human form with the aim 
of destroying the Saiva-Sakia religion. The Nirvanatantra averred 
that Krsna could become the monarch of the universe only because 
Goddess Kali bestowed on him a special power.? , 


X 


Krsna's play-mates are both male and female. They dwell in 
Vrndavana, which is Krsna's abode. His play-mates are also consi- 
dered both non-different and different from him. 

Vrndāvana is the geographical expression of a blissful cosmos, 
infinite, dynamic, all-pervading. Some Vaisnavas regard their own 
material bodies as the mystic Vrndavana, wherein Krsna resides. 


Ràm Thàkur, a Bengali mystic, once described Vrndavana in the- 


I. Bhaktivinoda Thakura, Samagra Šrī Šrī Caitanyasiksamtta, PP. 56-57. 
2. Tantraratnākara verses quoted by Rammobun Ray, Granthavali, Il, p. 19.. 
Nirvanatantra, ed. Rasikmohan Chattopadhyaya, P. 1, 
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following manner :1 


Vrndāvana has an area of eighty-four krošas. It is centrally located in 
Vraja. There is no tranquillity in Vraja. It is eternally restless. The 
restlessness is caused by Yogamaya. In Vraja love reigns supreme. If one 
comes to this place one never returns to earth. But the only access to 
Vraja lies through constant contemplation of the sports of Krsna...This 
body is Vraja...It has a dimension of eighty-four finger-spans. Here, right 
at the centre, is located the Nidhuvana bower of Krsna. Here everything 
is eternally restless. The predominant moods here are those of a servant, 
a friend. a parent, a lover. Here, in the Vraja-body Šrī Radha is the 
fountain of all moods. Here nobody is a master. Everything here is 
controlled by Yogamaya. But still everything here is natural ..Nobody can 
come to this place with a soul corrupted by egoism and sex. 


Ram Thākur's stress on Yogamāyā is likely to be contradicted 
by the orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnavas. They regard Maya or Illusion 
| as an emanation from the Sakti of Krsna. Yogamāyā is the embodi- 
| ment of Krsna’s cit$akri or absolute consciousness, by which Krsna 
himself is not affected.? But Ram Thākur's experience was mystic, 

and therefore unexplainable. 


XI 





The Gaudiya Vaisnavas distinguish between the Vrndāvana 
sports Which are manifest (Prakata) and the Vrndāvana sports which 
are not (Aprakrata).3 In the un-manifest sports the milkmaids 
are Krsna's wives. But in manifest sports, which constitute the 
central theme of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, they are apparently wives of | 
other persons. Ripa Gosvāmin justifies Krsna’s manifest sports in | 
the following manner :4 

According to Bhaktirasamttasindhu even though Krsna is Atmarama (self- 

complacent), He divides Himself into as many Krsnas as there are milk- 


maids, and plays with them. In this way He shows His appreciation of 
the devotional love the milkmaids feel for Him. But what God does 4 


Gopinath Kaviraj, Sadhudarsan O Satprasanga, Vol. I, pp. 140-141. 
Caitanyacaritamtter Bhumika; pp. 199-502. 
Ibid. pp. 86-87. 


Ujjvalamlamani, Ch. 3, Prakarana 27-32, st the rai verse of Nāyikāblie- 
daprakarana. 
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mere mortal cannot do. The Bhagavata has strictly forbidden the emula- 

tion of the sports of Krsna by a mortal. God, as Rudra, drank off the 

poison churned out of the primordial ocean. Would not an ordinary man 
give up his ghost if he drinks that poison ? 

But then why should God, the Fountain of Knowledge, the Friend of all 

living beings, do anything which is ordinarily done by inconsiderate and 

indisciplined persons? The answer to this question is that God sports 
with the milkmaids only to satisfy the genuine desire of the real devotees 
to witness or hear of such beatific sports, which are not to be described in 
the presence of people who do not understand or support the concept of 

God as love. 

Krsna really does not sport with other mens’ wives. The milkmaids ate, 

no doubt, married ; but they have no physical relation with their husbands. 

Sukadeva, the saint, reveals the fact that the so-called husbands of Vrnda- 

vana are so hoodwinked by Yogamāyā that they never know that their 

so-called wives are merely shadows without substance. 

The Bhāgavatapurāņa, however, regarded the milkmaids as women 
who were blemished by Vyabhicara or infidelity. Yet they found 
redemption in bhakti.. According to a Vaisnava scholar the other 
Vaisnava orders of Vrndavana once decided to boycott the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas for lending verisimilitude of spirituality to the mythical 
tale of the extra-marital loves of Krsna, which was fraught with 
dangerous social implications. Faced with the unenviable prospect 
of boycott, Rupa and Jiva thought out a modification of the concept 
of Krsna’s manifest sports.2 They later preached the theory that 
the milkmaids of Vrndavana were legally married to Krsna. Rupa 
quoted a text called Mūlamādhava to evidence this contention.3 
Mūlamādhava is yet to be discovered. Jiva Gosvamin described 
Rādhā's marriage with Krsna in Gopālacampū.* Rupa, too, des- 
cribed Rādhā's marrige with Krsna in the tenth act of Lalitamadhava. 
This marriage is said to have taken place in Dvaraka where a ‘new’ 
Vrndavana was built. According to Rādhāgovinda Nāth, the 


1. BR; 1/69. 

2. View quoted in Caitanyacaritāmīter Bhumika, p. 396, but Radhagovinda 
Nath does not support it. 

Ujjvalanilamani, Ch. I, Prakarana-16. 

Gopalacampu, Uttarardha, Chs. 32-36. It was composed in Samvat 1645- 
1649 : Sukumar Sen, History of Brajabuli Literature, p. 385: 
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marriage of Krsna with Radha and other milkmaids was stressed 
even by Caitanya.1 The subject of Krsna’s marriage with Radha 
and other Gopinis or milkmaids became a highly debatable one. 
The importance of the debate on this interesting issue has been 
belittled by modern interpreters like Haridasa Dasa and Radha- 
govinda Nath.2 But two Bengali Vaisnavas of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Ripa Kaviraja and Visvanatha Cakravarti, quite emphatically 
rejected the idea of Krsna’s marriage with the milkmaids. Rüpa 
Kaviraja wrote Sārasamgraha in which he explained the spiritual 
significance of Samartharati.or extra-conjugal love Rūpa Kaviraja 
is said to have been an uncle of Visvanatha Cakravarti. According 
to Radhagovinda Nath Ripa Kaviraja tried to “do away with 
external religious practices and attach entire importance to the inter- 
nal practices, viz., meditation on the līlās...n a controversy, how- 


ever, Viévanatha defeated Rüpa Kaviraja and excommunicated him 


with his followers.”5 It seems that Visvanātha Cakravarti fully 
supported the Parakiya theory, but, at the same time, laid emphasis 
on external rituals.6 There is documentary evidence of a debate on 
the Svakiyā-Parakiyā issue held in the court of Jaisingh II of Amber 
in Saka 1640 (A.D.1718). In this controversy Valadeva Vidya- 
bhusana established the soundness of the Parakiya doctrine.” The 
same debate was also held in Bengal in A.D. 1720/1721 in Murshi- 


„dābād, in which the Bengali Vaisnavas established the supremacy 


of Parakiyā love.’ 


I. Caitanyacaritamtter Bhumika, p. 334. Jiva Gosvàmin's prevarication with 
regard to the ‘conjugal’ (Svakiyā) and ‘extraconjugal’ (Parakiya) concepts is 
discussed by Naresh Chandra Jana in Vindavaner Chaya Gosvami, pp. 187-195. 

2. Caitanyacaritamrter Bhumika, pp. 378-398; Gaudiya Vaisnava Sahitya, 
Ch. IV, pp. 155-157. 

3. Sarasamgraha, pp. 8, 14-34, 52-54, 55-57, 100 f. 

4. Ibid., Introduction, p. XLIII. 

5. The Cultural Heritage of India, YI, p. 161. 

6  Ujjvalanilamani,Nirnayaságara ed.  *Anandacandrika Tika”, on verse 12 
of ‘Nayakabheda’. pp. 12-29; also the Tika on verses 16 and 17 or *Naàyaka- 
bheda’. 

7. Caitanyacaritamtter Bkumika, p. 396. 

8. D.C. Sen, Typical Selections From Old Bengali Literature, lY, pp. 1638-43; 
Sukumar Sen, Madhyayuger Bangla O Bangali p. 81; Caitanyacaritāmīter 
Blūmikā, p. 296. 
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Rādhāgovinda Nath proffers certain scholastic arguments with 
a view to closing the chapter on the controversy. The basic propo- 
sition of Nath is that both Svakiya and Parakiyā ideas are theologi- 
cally unimpeachable. He believes that there is hardly any funda- 
mental divergence between the two reconstructions of the loves of 
Krsna. Krsna and his ‘milkmaid’-wives merely simulated adultery 
only to enjoy the bliss of love to the fullest extent, only to add 
sufficient nourishment (pusti) to Rasa. Radhagovinda Nath tries 
to justify the Svakiyā doctrine with the argument that Krsna was 
only a small boy, and that he finally left Vrndavana for Mathura 
when he was only eleven years of age. Even if at this tender age 
Krsna really indulged in sports with the adolescent milkmaids, he 
could do so only by some “miraculous development of love”.1 Once 
again the theory of 'incomprehensibility is invoked to explain a 
myth which, according to Satkari Mukherji, “cannot stand the scru- 
tiny of logical analysis".2 


XII 


The mystic Vrndavana in Gaudiya Vaisnava literature is very 
much like a mediaeval kingdom where the prince is surrounded by a 
hierarchical retinue. The Vrndavana personnel are vividly described 
by Rupa Gosvāmin in Srikrsnaganoddesadipika. “The influence of 
the royal court and feudal society with which the principal gosva- 
mins...were closely associated before they met Caitanya, was respon- 
sible for transforming the pastoral headman Nanda into a regular 
feudal prince”.5 A particular duty is assigned to each of Krsna’s 
servants and friends. A Brahmana youth named Madhumangala 
served him as the court-jester. The pattern of the assignment of 
duties to Krsna’s friends and servants, who are his bliss-attributes, 
was probably a modified version of the service organised in such big 


J. Caitanyacaritamiter Bhumika, pp. 378-398; The Cultural Heritage of India, 
1I, p. 139. 


. 2. Sarasamgraha, Foreword, P, VIII. 


3. B.B. Majumdar, Krsna in History and Legend, p. 219. 
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temples as the temple of Jagannatha in Purī.! 

The Vrndāvana of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas is a wonderful place, 
the heaven on earth. The woods and the meadows there are eter- 
nally green and very different from the sun-bleached plains of north- 
western India. Krsna's Mayasakti performs a marvellous feat of 
engineering. She makes each of the six seasons eternally manifest 
in each particular section of the woods, so that Krsna may enjoy 
the bliss of seasonal sports at any time of a particular day. Vrnda 
is the presiding deity of the woods. Like a very efficient secretary 
she make the arrangements for the sports of the God.? 


XIII 


Radha has an exalted place is the Vrndavana hierarchy. In 
the thirteenth century A.D. Nimvàrka emphasized the importance 
of Radha, who is not mentioned in the Bhàgavatapurana, as the 
eternal consort of Krsna, and relegated Rukmini to the background. 
According to Sashibhusan Dasgupta, Caitanya might have imbibed 
the idea of Radha’s preeminence from his wanderings in the Deccan 
and talks with Ramananda Raya.3 The philosophical basis of Radha 
worship was laid by Ripa and Jīva.* Radha was regarded as the 
Hlādinīšakti (the power which makes Krsna capable of relishing 
His own sports) of Krsna. The Hlādinīšakti is an emanation from 
God's Svarūpašakti or Sentient Power. In God Svarüpasakti resides 
in the semblance of Rasa and makes him the transcendental Rasika. 
In the devotee this power is bhakti. Radha is the personification 
of bhaktirasa. She is not only the embodiment of eternal love but 
also that of the abstract idea of the eternal lover. Radha is the 


1. The administrative organisation in the Puri Temple of Jagannatha is dis- 
cussed in great detail by Sundarananda Vidyavinoda in SF īksetra, PDP: 
122-131. 

2. Krsna's daily sports in the woods of Vrndavana are described by Krsna- 

dasa Kavirāja in Govindalilamytam (Madhyalilà) and Visvanatha Ohkravartī 

in Srīktsnabhāvanāmņtam,, beginning from Canto 10 onwards. 

Sashibhusan Dasgupta, Sri Radhar Kramavikash, p. 197. 

Brhadbhagavatamttam, Y, ch. 7; Ujjvalanilamani, Nirnayasāgara ed. Radlit- 

prakarana pp. 75-96; Srikrsnasamdarbha, Section 16, 
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embodiment of Love Divine, and, therefore, 
milkmaids and even the queens of K 
devotee of Krsna who, on his part, regards him 










XIV 











There are several views with regard to the 
in the theological order enunciated by the gos 
The early view was that he was Radha's 
song expresses the idea : 








Gauranga Nahita, Ki Mene Haita, Kema 
Radhara Mahima, Prema Rasa Sima, Ja 

Were Gaurānga (Caitanya) not born what would! 

would I have lived? Who else would have 3 

of love and the glory of Radha, who symbolizes tf 

as Rasa, known to the world? 

Later Krsnadasa Kaviraja postulated 
was the incarnation of both Krsna and Ra 
by one soul. Krsna wanted to relish 
becoming Radha “herself. And so C: 
tion of Krsna and Radha, materialised.? 

The third view was that Caitanya was the incarnation of osh 
Krsna. Very probably this view was not supported 
vana theologians who did not write any theo! e dissertation OR 
the Caitanya incarnation of Visnu/Krsna. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s concept of Caitanya às & sor 








1. CCM: p. 15: ** Radhikara Premaguru Ami Sisya Nara". also Caifempuecari- 
tamrter Bhumika, pp. 112-115. 

2. Basu Ghoser Padāvalī, pp. 160-161; according to Harekzsna Mukhopš- 
dhyaya, this important verse was written by Narahari Sarkar of Šrīktanda. 


Vaisņava Padāvalī, pp. 140-141. 
3. COM: P. 13: Radhakrsna Eka Atma Dui Deka Dhari) Anyonye Vilase Rasa 


Asvadana Karill Sei Dui Eka Eve Caitanyagosāin! Rasa Asvadite Denke 


Haila Eka Thai] 
4, This view is stated again and again in CBH and Murari Gupta's Šricaitanya- 


caritamttam. 
8 
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Siamese twin was not acceptable to many philosophers. A modem 
critic of the concept makes the following remark : 


“In profane jocular parlance Gaur (Caitnaya) is...a transcendental herma- 
phrodite, 2 protozoon that at times disp'ays segmentation of cell in the 
exquisite forms of Radha and Krsna”.! 

The believers in the dual incarnation of Caitanya made much 
ado about Caitanya's *golden colour. Caitanya was, no doubt, 
Krsna. But his golden colour was an unmistakable proof of his 
physical identity with Radha, who, too, had golden colour. But 
there must yet be a difference between Krsna and Caitanya. Cai- 
tanya was only an incarnation. But Krsna, Supreme God, Brahman, 
was the source of all incarnations.? 


The concept of Radha-Krsna conjugality in Caitanya was possi- 
bly an invention of Krsnadasa Kaviraja himself. It is not explained 
by the gosvamins of Vrndavana. Radhagovinda Nath analyses 
and supports the mythical evidence adduced by Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
to prove his theory. Rupa and Jiva Gosvamin, too, believed in 


"Caitanya's divinity. Sanātana believed that Caitanya’s fundamen- 


tal aim was to preach Prema and Bhakti.5 Some Caitanya-devotees 
like Pravodhananda Sarasvati of Benaras, however, placed Caitanya 
above Krsna. Pravodhananda, who was an insignificant philoso- 
pher in comparison with Vasudeva Sārvabhauma,č invented the 
theory of Gaurapāramyavāda or the Primacy of Gaurānga.” Nara- 


1. Nanilal Sen, “The Import of the Rasarājā-Mahābhāva Equation". Acarya 
Radhagovinda Smarakagrantha, p. 14. Sen concludes that «Rasarája and 
Mahabhava are Gaur and Visnupriya respectively" : p. 20. A 

2. Caitanyacaritāmtter Bhumika, pp. 276-297; S.K. De, “Caitanya Worship 
as a Cult", Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit Literature, etc. PP- 128-142. 

3. Caitanyacaritamtter Bhumika, pp. 276-295. The discussion is absolutely 
uncritical. 


S.K. De, *Caitanya Worship as a Cult” op. cit. pp. 128-134. 

Ibid., pp. 134-142. 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, Bangalir Sarasyat Avadān, Y, P. 40, fn. 
Pravodhananda Sarasvatī, Sricaitanyacandrāmītam, verses 57-79. sK. De 


ut supra., pp. 137-138; Bimanbihari Majumdar, Sricaitanyacariter Upadán 
pp. 171-179. 
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hari Sarkar of Srikhanda popularised the idea that Gauranga, the 
incarnation of Krsna, was the paramour of the women of Navadvipa. 
This idea is known as Gauranāgaravāda. The popularity of Caitanya 
worship in Bengal is evidenced by a large number of Gauracandrika 
songs in Padavali literature. An unknown poet even composed a 
Virudastotra on Caitanya, in which the young religious leader was 


described as Supreme God and the guardian of both Brahman and 
Siva. 


XV 


The concept of Krsna as God-Hero, and the divine lover of 
Radha and innumerable milkmaids, was the basis of Gaudiya 
Vaisnava aesthetics or Rasašāstra, the earliest and the most autho- 
ritative exponent of which was Rupa Gosvamin. Over the Rasa 
in conventional aesthetics Rupa Gosvāmin established the prepon- 
derance of Bhakti, and the primacy of Srngararasa or Ujjvalarasa 
after it was sublimated by the devotional sentiment. Bhaktirasa 
was a new Rasa. Ripa Gosvāmin “gave a new turn to the old Rasa 
theory of conventional poetics.” The invention of Bhaktirasa was 
the logical outcome of the Bhégavatapurana dictum to the effect that 
“speech and poetic art remain profane if these do not describe 
Krsna’s glories".2 

Ripa Gosvamin expounded the sentiment of love as the subli- 
mation of conventional erotics achieved through the medium of 
devotion. His Ujjvalanilamani was modelled upon Simhabhupala’s 
Rasārņavasudhākara. Here the basic features of Ujjvalanilamant 
may be briefly stated. Firstly, the work deals with Madhurarasa. 


1. Haridāsa Dasa, Gaudiya Vaisnava Sahitya, pp. 152-154. 

Bhaktirāsamrtasindhu 2: 1: 3:; * Vibkāvairanubhavaisca Sattvikair Vyābhi- 
cāribhih”, etc. Also, Svadyatvam Hrdibhaktanamantta Sravanadibhih. Esa 
Krsnaratih Sthayibhavo Bhaktiraso Bhavet”. S.K. De, Vaisņava Faith and 
Movement, pp. 166, 203-94; Ramaranjan Mukhopadhyaya, Rasasannk sa, 
pp. 151-175; Visnapada Bhattācārya, Prācīn Bharater Alamkar Sastrer 
Bhumika Ch. 8, pp. 77-84. Bhaktirasa is not recognised as a Rasa by Jagan- 
natha: Rasagangadhara, Nirmayasagara ed. pp. 55-56. See, BR. p. 94, 
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But the model of the exposition of this Rasa is the secular Spnga- 
rarasa. The basic postulates have been elaborated from Krgna’s 
point of view. Secondly, in this work the hero of all moods, 
emotions and situations is Krsna. The greatest heroine is, of course, 
Radha. Thirdly, the detailed categorisation of sentiments, heroes, 
heroines, their attendants and messengers, moods and situations is 
undoubtedly the most interesting feature of this work. This feature 
lends to it an authoritative character. Ripa Gosvamin's choice of 
explanatory verses is invariably apt. But he carefully avoids the 
path leading to secular erotics.! Ujjvalanilamani was closely followed 
by the Bengali padāvalī composers. Strict conformity to its rules, 
definitions and categories ultimately destroyed the poetic freedom of 
the composers, and the padāvalī grew artificial and lifeless. 


XVI 


How were the gosvamins of Vrndavana and the other Vaisnavas 
affected by the theology sketched above ? 

The gosvamins were unquestionably celibate and ascetical. 
With meticulous care they practised strict self-denial as religious 
discipline. They lived in poverty like their leader Caitanya. They 
were also unambitious. Heir to a great fortune, Raghunatha Dasa 
Gosvàmin renounced the world and practised austerity in a manner 
which won the admiration of the Vaisnavas, including Caitanya. 
It is said that Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin daily ate the rotten rice 
which even the Trailangī cows refused to consume because of its 
offensive stench.! The brothers Sanātana and Ripa wore rags and 
ate rough, hand-made bread, and sang Kirtana. Aman with the 


1. It has been yet claimed by a scholar that a deep knowledge of Vatsayana’s 
Kamasutra is really necessary for the proper understanding of the *mani- 
fest" sports of Krsna as delineated in Ujjvalanilamani. Satyendranath Basu, 
Vatsayaner Kamasutra Calcutta, n.d. preface. 

2. CCM: p. 503: *Vairagyera Katha Tara Adbhuta Kathana.| Ajanma Nā Dil 
Jihvāya Rasera Sparsana.|] also, CCM : p. 504. 


3. COM: p.351: Vipragrhe Sthula Bhiksa Kaha Madhukaii,| Suska AU 
Cavana Civaya Bhoga Parihari.|| Karoya Matra Hate Kantka Chinda yahir- . 


vāsa.| Krsnakatkā Krsnanama Nartana Ullasa.| 
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intellectual brilliance of Jiva Gosvāmin could, if he so wished, build 
up a great career. But these talented men regarded ambition as 
‘a slut who is also a Candála untovchable”.1 


Caitanya himself was very much aware of the danger inherent 
in the mystic contemplation of divine love. He himself practised 
severe austerity. Any man in his group found wanting im self- 
discipline faced the risk of expulsion from the order.2 Vaisnava 
puritanism sprang from the conviction that a genuine Bhakta’s first 
and only concern was the cultivation of Bhakti for Krsna, for which 
he had to suppress all other instincts and impulses. The practice 
of austerity was calculated to strengthen the Vaisnava’s remark- 
able fixity of purpose. A faithful Vaisnava ascetic or Vairagin 
could possess only a homespun rug (Kantha) and a wooden bowl 
(kadanka). The life of poverty and the practice of humility made it 
possible for the Vaisnavas to mix freely with the poor millions and 
transform the Caitanya movement into a mass movement. Vaisnava 
sadācāra or ‘decent conduct? was outwardly followed even by the 
Tāntrikas.3 --Sadācāra was even ritualised.* 


But the celebrated gosvāmins of Vrndāvana spent their lives 
in seeking justification for the erotic theory of the lila or sports of 
Krsna and his sweethearts. They preached the theory that Krsna’s 
sports were untouched by sexuality. But unfortunately they did not 
clearly explain the purpose behind these sports. The theory of 
the sports is, no doubt, elaborated. But the purpose or the conse- 
quences of these sports, insofar as they affected human lives or 
human society, the gosvamins do not explain. Bhakti is under- 


1. Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin, Stayavalih, "Manahšiksā”, p.-31, verse ilh 

2. Haridāsa Junior was expelled from the order by Caitanya himself when he 
inadvertently brought some fine rice from an old woman for Caitanya's 
consumption. He went to Allahabad, where he committed suicide. CCM: 
pp. 441-445. 

3, Saktakramam, ed, Rasikmohan Chattopadhyaya, p. 7: *s Athatah Sampra- 
vaksyami Sa ma yācāramuttamam.-- Udāracittah Sarvatra Vaisnavācāratatparāl. 
Paranindasahisnuh Syadupakararatah sadā”...etc. à 

4. Haribhaktivilasa. Baharampur ed. Chs. IX and X. 25. . The moral quali- 
ties of a Vaisnava are mentioned in Karzananda, pp- 61-63. 
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standable. But it is not known why should Krsna always, invariably 
and eternally sport with the milkmaids. The question ‘why’ was 
not raised by them; they merely tried to postulate the fundamental 


laws of Krsna’s sports. These laws are said to be axiomatic like 
the law of gravitation. 


Their theory of the asexual character of Krsna’s sports looked 
strange when some of them began to write verses which were heavily 
laden with unconcealed libido. Ujjvalanilamani, for instance, is a 
huge anthology of erotic verses. Rupa Gosvamin's Dānakelikaumudī, 
a bhaņikā, has scenes which are, to say the least, highly improper. 
Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin wrote Muktācaritra in which some 
naughty speeches of Krsna are recorded.2 The Smaranamangala 
technique of worshipping Krsna was first stated in the Padina- 
purdna.s Ripa Gosvamin enunciated the same technique in eleven 
verses.t According to these interesting verses well-de&ned periods 
were assigned to any day from dawn to dawn. During each of 
these periods Krsna was supposed to have sported with Radha, her 
principal companions, and their maid-servants. In some of the 
Smaranamangala scenes depicted by Krsnadāsa Kavirāja and Visva- 
natha Cakravarti, Krsna, Radha and the other young ladies even 
indulge in drunken orgies.5 More than thirty Sanskrit Kāvyas and 


innumerable Sanskrit, Bengali and Brajabuli verses were composed 
on these unending sports.6 


Danakelikaumudi, p. 20, verse 34; p.26, verse 47; p. 37, verse 65; p. 83. 
verse 141. etc. 

In this work Krsna very often expresses his desire to enjoy the magnificent 
charms of Radha and her female companions in a very bold language 
These expressions are deemed "delightful" by B.B. Majumdar, KY$ņ4 i 
History and Legend, p. 125. The offensive speeches are recorded in Mukta- 
caritra, ed. Nityasvarūpa Brahmacari, pp. 31-32, 37, 41-43, 48, 62. 646 
74-76, 81-82, 86-87 etc. 

Padmapurana, ,Patalakhanda, Bangabasted. Ch. 52 : Bhaktivinoda Thakur 
Samagra Sri Sri Caitanyašiksāmīta, pp. 322-323; B.B. Majumdar, Krgna t 
History and Legend, p. 215. 

Quoted in S.K. De's Vaisnava Faith and Movement, pp. 613-14. 
Govindalilamttam, Canto 14; Srikrsnabhavanamrtam, Canto 13. 
6. Vide, Bhayanasarasamgraha, ed. Haridasa Dasa. 
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The Gaudiya Vaisnavas thought that the best way of worshipp- 
ing Radha and Krsna was to worship them as Manjarīs or adoles- 
cent maid-servants.1 This type of worship gradually degenerated 
into transvestism.2 Big men, old or oldish men, respectable. men, 
wore the Sari and behaved like young women in love with a mediae- 
val hero.3 

The *Sexo-Yogic" Sahajiyā cult received almost ‘a new lease 
of life from the theories of the Gaudiya Vaisnava philosophers. 
But they did not keep ‘divine erotics” confined to contemplation 
(Manana) remembrance (Smarana) and analysis (Nididhyasana). 
They practised illicit sexual intercourse as a religious rite.5 


XVII 


The philosophy, theology. Kavya, Nataka, and Campi of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava order sing in unison the glory of the loves of 
Krsna. It may very well be argued that in these creations the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava theologians expound the fundamental tenets of a 
mediaeval sex-cult garbed in the mystic principle of bhakti. “The 
spiritual foundation” writes Sushil Kumar De, “is too flimsy for 
its overwhelming excess of palpable eroticism".^ The Gaudiya 
Vaisnava theology denies sexuality to its adherents and tantalises 
them with the tales and images of a sexy God. "The aggressive side 
of the tradition was neglected”, says a modern paychologist.7 Max 


1. Manjari worship, too, is traced to Padmapurüna. B. B. Majumdar, op. cit. 

p. 180 S.B. Dasgupta thinks that Jayadeva was a manjarī worshipper : 

Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 125-126. 

Biographical sketches of Nandini and Jangali in Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana 

I, pp. 78-79. Raghunatha Dàsa Gosvàmin describes the functions of a 

manjari in Vilapakusumanjali included in his Stavāvalih. The poet Raya- 

&skhara regarded himself as a manjari of Radha. Harekrsna Mukhopa- 

dhyāya, Vaisnava Padāvaiī, pp. 300-368. 

3. See biographical sketches of Caitanya Dasa and Lalita Sakhi in Gaudiya 
Vaisnava Jīvana, Il, pp. 84-96; 374-386. 


N 


4. Dimock, The Place of the Hidden Moon, pp. 146-152. 
5. Ibid., p. 241 : «Nāyikāsādhanā Tika”. 

6. S.K. De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. 550. 

7. Spratt, Hindu Culture and Personality, p. 320. 
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Weber thinks that the religion of Caitanya was dominated by “crass 
sexual orgiasticism”. R.G. Bhandarkar explains the erotic theo- 
logy of Manjari worship as “debasement of Vaisnavism”.2 

There may be at least a modicum of truth in these highly cri- 
tical evaluations of Gaudiya Vaisnava ethics. But some of these 
charges have no solid foundation. Many religious sects have laid 
stress on love as a means of spiritual realisation of God. Such a 
concept need not be considered a sign of moral degradation. Annie 
Besant is reported to have said the following in defence of bhakti: 
“When He, Who is Beauty and Love and Bliss, shews a little portion 
of Himself on earth enclosed in human form, the weary eyes of 
men lift up, the tired hearts of men expand with a new hope and 
new vigour. They are irresistably attracted to Him. Devotion 
spontaneously springs up".3 D.D. Kosambi wrote: “With Caitanya 
and his followers, a way was found through bhakti music, ecstasy 
and dance to make the rich surrender a part at least of their prero- . 
gatives. for we are told that whole villages would dance to the next 
settlement in joy. People dance on the scale only when some new 
form of life has developed that bears a vision of hope; one may 
see this for himself in New China".* *Caitanyadeva”, wrote Bhupen- 
dranath Datta, “brought about a new age in Bengal”.5 

Recently Kanailal Datta and Ksetra M. Purkayastha have pro- 
ffered some arguments against the charge of eroticism levelled against 
the Caitanya movement.6 Their main arguments are as follows: 


1. Eroticism is relevant to Gaudiya Vaisnava theory of Raganuga bhakti. 

2. Krsna and his bliss-attributes are “above judgement by an earthly 
social code.” 

3. Gaudiya Vaisnavas are not known to have ever indulged in corrupt 
practices in the name of religion. < 


Ne 


Weber, The Religion of India, pp. 316-317. 


Bhandarkar. Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, pp. 122- 
124. 


Quoted by Hirendranath Datta in Premadharma, p. 134. 
Subhasitaratnakosa, pp. LiV f. 
Bhūpendranāth Datta, Vaisnava Sahitye Samajatattva, intro. p. 6. 


Kanailal Datta, & Ksetramohan Purkayastha, The Bengal Vaisnavism and, 
Modern Life, pp. 84-98. 


gm = 6 
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4. The message of Bengal Vaisnavism “is not designed to Eel 

reference.” 

Sātkari Mukherji argues that “it will be a travesty of justice 
if we liken (the Vrndāvana milkmaid) to the fallen woman”, because 
the Vrndāvana milkmaid “has no thought for her own pleasure". 
He thinks that the doctrine of extra-marital love was “entirely 
restricted to God”. He also thinks that “marriage must give way 
before the supreme claim of spiritual relationship", and that "social 
organisation is only a means for the development of the spiritual 
life". “When the call of spiritual upsurge comes, it overrides all 
established orders of state and society".! Satkari Mukherji’s idea 
of marriage and spirituality sounds very much like the dictum of 
Niruttara Tantra, according to which a married woman had the 
right to forsake her husband while she practised Tantrika Kula- 
cara? 

It is, however, wrong to suggest that Gaudiya Vaisnava philo- 
sophy was not in any way related to society. **Krsna's activities 
as a human being", writes N.N. Law, *must be judged by the moral 
standard applicable to all men, and any argument to the contrary 
is out of count".3 Caitanya’s religious movement had a clearly 
identifiable social background. The movement certainly produced 
some effects which had a definite social significance, S. Levy was 
wrong when he wrote that Caitanya neglected humanity.» The 
merits and demerits of the Caitanya movement should be judged 
not in the light of philosophy (because no philosophy or theology 
may be absolutely perfect) but from the point of view of social 
history. Vaisnavism of the Gaudiya order emerged from an identi- 
fiable historical background, and gradually communicated an impetus 
to the society in Bengal. The nature of this impetus and its results 


should be studied. 


1., Satkari Mukherji’s Foreword in Sarasamgralia, pp. VIII-XIV. 

2. Niruttara Tantra: *Vivāhita Patityage Dusanam Na Kularcane", quoted in 
Brhat Tantrasara, ed. Rasikmohan Chattopadhyaya, 2nd ed. 1927, pp. 1011- 
1012. 

3. N.N. Law, Srikfsna and Šrīcaitanya, p. 85. 

4. S. Levy’s Foreword in D.C. Sen’s Caitanya and His Ms p- zzu 





CHAPTER YI 


ADVAITA ACARYA 


Dinesh Chandra Sen wrote :1 


“From 1533 to 1590 the Vaisnava community of Bengal lay enervated by 
an overpowering feeling of forlornness. The Sankirtana parties lost all 
heart, and their great music,...sounded no more on the banks of the Gan- 
ges...and the history of this period shows no striking feature of the Vaisnava 
movement and no activity of any noteworthy nature". 


Sen made these remarks in order to describe in a general manner 
the benumbing effect of Caitanya's death. But the period stretch- 
ing from 1533 when Caitanya died, to the end of the sixteenth 
century witnessed the consolidation of the Caitanya movement. in 
Bengal and Vrndavana. During this period contact was established 


between Vrndavana and the Vaisnavas of Bengal. The works of 


the gosvamins of Vrndāvana were brought to Bengal and accepted 
as authoritative texts. The period also witnessed the development 
ofthe brilliant Vaisnava art-forms in Bengal. During this period 
many Vaisnava organisations and centres evolved in Bengal. 


II 


— The story of these developments is intimately linked with the 
eer eH Advaita and Kurs who were regarded as the undis- 


But unfortunately no — 


vegeniss of these federe were written. Many 


cocted about them by sectarian biographers. 
des w dise great leaders was never m 
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years of age when Caitanya was born. Adyaita’s early career is 
shrouded in mystery. He came to Navadvipa from Laud in Sylhet 
when he was a boy of twelve. Excepting his association with the 
Vaisnavas of Sylhet and Madhavendra Puri, and Madhavendra Puri's 
disciple Īsvara Puri, no reliable information with regard to his life 
in Navadvipa, prior to Caitanya’s advent, is available. He married 
§ri Devi and Sita Devi, two daughters of one Nrsimha Bhādurī. 
He had six sons. They were Acyutānanda, Krsnadasa, Gapāladāsa, 
Balarama, and the twins, Svarüpa and Jagadisa.2 There are legends 
galore in such unreliable biographies as Laudiya Krsnadāsa's Vālya- 
līlāsūtram, Īšāna Nāgara's Advaitaprakāša, Haricaraņa Dāsa's Advai- 
tamangala, Visnudāsa Ācārya's Sītāgūņakadamva, and Lokanātha 
Dāsa's Sītācaritra. It is said that Advaita studied the Vedas and 
the six systems of Indian philosophy. In about 1452-1453 Advaita 
is said to have visited numerous holy places. including Mithila, 
after the death of his parents. He became a disciple of Madha- 
vendra Puri and met poet Vidyapati.: He returned to Sàntipur and 
then married the above-mentioned ladies. He taught Yavaņa 
(Muhammadan) Haridasa Hindu philosophy and the Bhagavata- 
purüna. According to Īsāņa Nāgara, even Caitanya's parents were 
his disciples. He is said to have written bhakti-commentaries on 
the Gita and Yogavāšista Ramayana.® He blessed Nityananda just 
after his birth.” He is said to have continuously ‘roared’ for a week 


1. Advaitaprakasa, Ch. 10, p. 43, According to this work Advaita was born ' 
in A.D. 1434 and died in 1559. Ch. 22, p. 103. But its authenticity has 
been questioned. Bimanbihari Majumdar, Sricaizanyacariter Upadan, pp. 
424-435. A recent estimate places Advaita between A.D. 1454 and 1550. 
Sukhamaya Mukhopadhyaya. Madhyayuger Bangla Sahityer Tathya O Kala- 
kram, p. 44. 

Advaitaprakasa, Ch. ll, pp. 45-47; Premavilasa, Ch. 24, pp. 237-38. 

3. The unreliability of these legends has been discussed by Bimānbihārī 

Majumdar, op. cit. pp, 405-489. 


D 


"4. Bimānbihārī Majumdar thinks that Advaita might have visited Mithilā 


after Vidyapati’s death. OP. cit. p. 429. 

Advaitaprakāša. Ch. 10. p. 41. 

Ibid., Ch. 14, p. 59. 

Bimānbihārī Majumdār, OP. cit. p. 443. Mādhavendra Puri, too, blessed 
Nityānanda in his infancy. Cudamani Dasa, Gaurāngavijaya. pp. 7-8. 


nov 
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so that Caitanya might be born.1 It is rather unfortunate that 
such legends should have been circulated about one of the great 
leaders of the bhakti movement in Eastern India. 

Both in the Caītanyabhāgavata and Caitanyacaritāmrta Advaita 
Ācārya is described as a senior, scholarly. and highly respectable 
leader of the Vaisnavas of Navadvipa. Asa Vārendra Brahmana 
he had to abide by the Brahmanical conventions. But Vrndavana 
Dasa describes him as an angry oldman. The extreme aridness 
of Navadvipa’s intellectual atmosphere was intolerable to him. 
He revolted against the Brahmanical stereotype. Once, in ungovers 
nable anger, he behaved like a tribal shaman. He shed off his 
clothes and shouted imprecations against the philistines.? Later 
the Vaisnavas began to believe that his angry imprecations had 
hastened the advent of Caitanya, the new Vaisnava messiah. Very 
often Vrndāvana Dasa describes Advaita as the prophet of the 
Caitanya movement, as the old. wise man, whose justifiable anger 
had caused the downfall of the citadel of Brahmanical reaction. 

It must be noted that the necessity of the Avatàra of Narayana, 
specifically suited to the spiritual needs of the Kali-age, was Be 
propounded by Advaita Acarya before Caitanya's advent. ihe 
impending Caitanya Avatara he vigorously invoked against Brah- 
manical reaction. He had the idea of a four-armed Visnu, reincar- 
nated with the mission of flushing out the infidels and the philis- 
tines. There is, however, a view that Advaita initially supported 
the philosophical, concepts of Sankarācārya.* Supposing that 
this view is correct, one may yet say that his original ideas must 
have been thoroughly changed by his close contact with Madha- 
vendra Puri, who was his guru. Even before Caitanya had renounced 
the world Advaita, Srivasa, Murari Gupta and other Vaisnavas 


1. Bimānbihārī Majumdar, op. cit. 446. 3 
2. CBH: p. 13: Suniya Advaita Krodhe Agnihena Jvale.| Digamvara Hat 
Sarva Vaisnavere Bole.|| etc. 


3. CBH: p.13: *...Prakāšiyā Cari Bhuja Cakra Laimu Hare.|| Pasandire 


Katiya Karimu Skandha Nasa.| Tave Krsna Prabhu Mora Muin Tara Dasa. Il 


Šriman Madhusūdana Sarasvatī Viracita Advaita Siddhi, ed. Rājendranāth 
Ghosh, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 142-143. 
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worshipped him as Narayana.1 The great importance of A deum 
in the Caitanya movement consisted in the fact that it was he who 
boldly proclaimed in Puri that Caitanya, as supreme God, w 
quintessence of the avatēras.2 Such a proclamation in a great 
pilgrim-centre like Puri had certainly a great bearing on the propa- 
gation of the Gaudiya Vaisnava faith. In Puri Advaita also sang 
a hymn on Caitanya-Narayana.s Vrndāvana Dasa, however, 
informs us that Caitanya’s ‘mood’ was always that of a *servant'. 
None, therefore, had the courage to inform him that he was the 
veritable Narayana or Krsna, But Advaita was bold enough to 
proclaim Caitanya’s divinity in Caitanya’s presence. According to 
Vrndavana Dasa Caitanya felt ashamed when he heard of this pro- 
clamation.5 He also told Srívasa that he did not understand why 
people were lionising him and neglecting Krszanama. Both Sana- 
tana and Rupa were present in Puri when Advaita made this signi- 
ficant proclamation of Caitanya’s divinity.7 They also worshipped 
Caitanya as God.s Caitanya advised them to learn love mixed 
with devotion (Premabhakti) from Advaita whom he described as 
the *storekeeper of bhakti".9 Advaita blessed the two brothers.10 


as the 


1. CBH: II, Ch. 2, pp. 129-141, Ch. 6, pp. 156-162. 

2. CBH: Il, Ch. 9, p. 414: Aji Ara Kona ÁAvatara Gaoya Nāi.| Sarva Avatā- 

ramaya Caitanyagosuin. : 

CBH: p. 414: The song: "Srīcaitanya Narayana Karuņāsāgara.| Dina 

duhkhitera Bandhu More Daya Kara./} 

4, CBH: 415: Niravadhi Dasyabhave Prabhura Vihara| Muin Krsnadasa Bai 
Na Bolaye Ara.]| Also, p. 175: Dasyabhave Nace Prabhu Gaurāngasundara.| 
p.223: Nimāyi Pandita Satya Sriktsnera Dāsa.| Caitanya also preached 
Dēsyabkāva. CBH: p. 281: Advaita said: "Sabkākāre Diyacha Uttama 
Dāsyabltāva| Amare Diyācha Prabhu Yata Kichu Raga.|} 

5. CBH: p.415: Ksaneka Thakiya Prabhu Atmastuti Suni.| Lajja Yena Paite 
Lagila Nyāsamaņi.|| eT 

6. CBH: p. 416: Chadiya Krsnera Nama Krsnera Kivtana.| Ki Gayila Amare 
Ta Bujhaha Ekhana.]] 

7. CBH: pp. 417-18, 

8. CBH : p. 418, 5 i EE. 

9. CBH: p. 418, *Bhaktira Bhandari Sri Advaita Mahasaya”’. 

10. CBH : p. 418. 


V 
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Caitanya advised the two learned brothers to spread bhakti 
among the Hindi-speaking Pascimas or Upper/Western Indians.1 

Later, in a trance, Caitanya confessed that he was really an 
Avatāra, and that his advent as an Avatāra had been caused by 
Advaita Acarya.? 


ul 


Advaita had a predilection for combining bhakti with jnana. His 
own method of worship had possibly no link with the erotic mood. 
He is said to have worshipped Krsna or Krgna's Avatāra Caitanya as 
a servant, friend and parent. But he strongly advocated the necessity 
of mixing devotion with the cultivation of spiritual knowledge. 
This advocacy made Caitanya very angry. The young saint is said 
to have physically assaulted the old man. Vrndavana Dasa des- 


cribes the scene as follows :+ 


One day. Caitanya and Nityananda jumped into the Ganges and swam 
towards Šāntipur. Caitanya told Nityananda, who was swimming by his 
side, that Advaita had gone astray by believing in the theory that Jnana or 
Knowledge was important in spiritual culture. He also informed Nitya- 
nanda that he would inflict condign punishment on the old man for his 
apostasy. - Nityananda smiled but made no comments. Caitanya and 
Nityānanda were dragged on towards Šāntipur by the strong current. 

Advaita meanwhile felt, by dint of his bhakti-power, that Caitanya was 
coming. So he began to teach his pupils the virtues of Knowledge with 
redoubled enthusiasm with a view to raking up Caitanya’s anget. Very 
soon Caitanya and Nityananda appeared before him. Haridāsa, the 
Muhammadan Vaisnava, saluted Caitanya. Acyutananda, Advaita's imma- 
ture son, saluted him. But Sita Devi, Advaita’s wife, grew apprehensive: 
Caitanya said; “Old man! Of devotion and knowledge, which is greater? 


1. CBH: p. 418: Toma Sabha Haite Yata Rajasa Tāmasa.| Pašcimā Sabhare 

Giyā Deha Bhaktirasa.|| 

CBH: p. 418, *Sayane Āchilu Muin Ksiradasāgare.| Jagat Anila More 

Nadara Humkare""[| 

3. Siddha Caitanyadasa, "Srī $m Advaita Prabhura Bhāvavicāra”. Sri Sri 
Gauranga Madhuri, No. 7, Bhadra, B. S. 1335 (1928) ; also, Gauranganodde- 
Sadipika, verse 24, p. 16. 

4. CBH : Ch. 19, Madhyakhanda, pp 243-249. 


N 
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Advaita replied: “A man without knowledge has nothing to do with devo- 
tion. Knowledge is decidedly more important than devotion." 

Caitanya became terribly angry when he heard this reply. He pushed 
Advaita from his seat, threw him down on the ground, and showered blows 
on him. 

Sita Devi jumped forward to save her husband. She said: “Don’t kill 
this old, old Brahmana. By whom have you been taught to insult an old 
Brahmana? If something happens to him you will not go scot-free”. 
Nityananda did, and said, nothing. He merely smiled. Caitanya at last 
let the old man go off. Then Caitanya began to shout. 


There may be two explanations of Caitanya’s unseemly conduct. 
Firstly, he was never prepared to tolerate any dissentient opinion. 


* Secondly, he was touched to the quick by the apostasy of Advaita, 


with whom his relation was very intimate. He lost his mental 
balance when he heard of Advaita’s preference for Knowledge. The 
third possibility is that Vrndavana Dasa merely stated a legend. 
Advaita probably supported those who felt the necessity of adjusting 
the principles of bhakti with the Brahmanical tradition. But 
the process of adjustment remained unexplained. He probably 
advised Caitanya to be cautious. Vrndavana Dasa refers to Cai- 
tanya's desperate attempt at suicide by drowning when Advaita took 
him to task for following the advice of Nityananda, who represented 
the radical view.1 Advaita was opposed to an attempt by Nitya- 
nanda and others to create an opinion against Brahmanical conven- 
tions. The intellectual in Advaita probably rejected emotional 
eroticism as a dangerous portent. 


IV 


Caitanya requested both Advaita and Nityananda to spread the 
faith in Bengal.2 But he was certainly conscious of Advaita’s 
limitations. The old man was never a supporter of unalloyed, 
non-intellectual bhakti. His predilection for the intellectual approach 
was shared by some of his disciples led by one Kamadeva Nagara. 


1. CBH;; p. 230. ķi P : 
2. CCM: p. 280; “Acaryere Ajna Dila Kariya Sannāna.| Acandaladire Kariha 


Krsnubhaktidana.|| 
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They later founded a deviant sect which was not recognised by the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava Order.! 

Caitanya was once very much displeased with Advaita when his 
“manager” Kamalakanta Visvās wrote a funny letter to Pratapa- 
rudra, king of Puri, in which Advaita was described as a God in 
human form. Kamalākānta also requested the king to pay a subs- 
tantial sum as a loan. This letter was intercepted by Caitanya who 
immediately expelled Kamalākānta Vi$vàs, whom he described as 
a mad man. But Advaita intervened, and somehow persuaded 
Caitanya to withdraw the order of expulsion against his disciple 
and servant? Advaita's relation with Nityananda was extremely 
bad. At the slightest opportunity Advaita made insulting remarks 
on the antecedents and behaviour of Nityananda.2 -Advaita did 
not initially support Nityananda’s endeavour to convert Jagāi and 
Madhai, the Brahmana hooligans of Navadvipa. But he sent 
his eldest son Acyuta to Puri as a neophyte under Caitanya’s 
guidance.5 


Probably Advaita did not develop any link with Svarüpa Damo- 
dara, Rāmānanda Raya and the gosvāmins of Vrndāvana. [n the 
Caitanyacaritamrta more importance has been attached to Nitya- 


nanda than to Advaita.6 His. efforts were not backed by sound 
organisational strength. 


Premayilasa, Ch. 24, p. 240. 

CCM : p. 61: 

Advaita thought that Nityananda was a drunkard, a fake saint, a man with- 

out antecedents. CBH : pp. 216, 219, 248-249. Vrndàvana Dasa inter- 

prets this ‘quarrel’ as the “quarrel of love” or Rasakalaha. p. 216, 

4. CBH: p. 209. 

5. CCM: p. 59; Sriacyutananda Advaita Acarya Tanayal Nīlācale Rahe 
Prabhura Carana Āšraya.|| 

6. Krsnadāsa Kaviraja recognized Advaita as a ‘part? Avatāra: “Advaita 

Acarya Prabhura Ama Avatāra,” p.l. But in his order of preference Nityā- 

nanda came first. Adilia, Chs. 5 (Nityānandatattvanirūpaņa), and 6 (Advaita- 

tattyanirupana). He follows this order in his mention of the ‘branches’ in 

Chs. 11 and 12 of the Adilla. In Ch. 6 of the Adilita he quotes a Kadacē 


of Swarūpa Gosvāmin in which Advaita is described as an Avatara of Mahē- 
visnu. See, p. 94 of CCM, Kālnā edition. 


V N Re 
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Advaita's branch or Sakha had forty-three disciples.. After 
his death they fell apart. Possibly three contending groups were 
formed. The first group was led by Sita Devi. The second group 
was led by Acyutānanda.2 The third group was led by some other 
sons of Advaita who were supported by Kamadeva Nāgara.s Ulti- 
mately Advaita'a disciples [gana Nāgara and Janu Raya were able 
to effect a compromise between Sita Devi and Acyuta.t Meanwhile 
Advaita’s disciples had quarrelled with the followers of Gadadhara 
Pandita. This quarrel was long and bitter enough to be strongly 
denounced by Vrndāvana Dasa.s The group led by Kamadeva 
Nāgara probably did not recognise the divinity of Caitanya.6 

The places where the various disciples of Advaita gradually 
built up Vaisnava centres are mentioned by Haridasa Dasa in Part 
IV of Gaudiya Vaisnava Abhibhana, Vol. II. These places are men- 
tioned below. (Pages are mentioned in brackets.) 


Village District Name of the Disciple 

1. Ārangāil Pabna Dvija Subhananda (p. 1825) 
2. Bablà (near Santipur) Nadia Descendants of Advaita 

(p. 1950) 
3. Bhaità Burdwan Šyāmādāsa Ācārya (p. 1918) 
4. Bhuikhali Pabna Balarama Thakura (p. 1917) 
5. Chandpur Hooghly Yadunandana Ācārya 

(near Saptagrama) (pp. 1868-1869) 

6. Dasghara Hooghly Kamalākanta Visvas (p. 1885) 
Te Gopinathpur Bogra Nandini, disciple of Sita Devi 

(p. 1861) 
8. Gosvāmī-Rāmpur  Pabna Images of Advaita and Sita 


Devi (p. 1864) 


1. These disciples are mentioned by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, CCM: pp. 58-63. 

2. Premavilasa, p. 26. 

3. Ibid., p. 240. ķā 

4. Ibid.. pp. 44-46, Advaitaprakāša, Ch. 21, p. 99, Narottamavilāsa, p. 19. 

5. CBH: p.209: Eve Papi Sava Advaitera Paksa Haiya.| Gadadhara Nindā 
Kare Maraye Pudiya”.|} 

6. CCM: p. 62: “Shara Madhya Jani Pache Kona Sakhagana.| Na Mane 


Caitanyamālī Durdaiva Karaza.]| also, p. 63; Ye Ye Laila Sri Acyutananda 
Mata.] Sei Acaryeragana Mahabhagavata. Il 


9 
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Village District Name of the Disciple 
9. Haripur Nadia Haripriya, disciple of Sita 
Devi (p. 1979) 
10. Husiarpur Sylhet Narahari, a Kayastha (p. 1981) 
11. Jangalitola Malda Jangali, Disciple of Sita Devi 
(p. 1871) 
12. Jhakpal Dacca Īšāņa Nāgara (p. 1875) 
13. Kāndikhāli Nadiā Visnudása Ācārya (p. 1838) 
14. Kešavpur Burdwan Visnudasa Ācārya! (p. 1849) 
"15. Kuliā2 Nadia Acyutananda Gosvamin 
(p. 1844) 
16. Manikyadihi Nadia E0819) 
17. Navagrama-Laud Sylhet A monastery of the Advaita 
order (p. 1892) 
18. Navagrama Burdwan Šyāmādāsa Ācārya (p. 1882) 
19. Pānātīrtha Sylhet Developed asa pilgrim centre 
by Advaita’s disciples (p. 1904) 
20. Rānāpārā Burdwan Šyāmādasa Acarya. A temple 
was built here in 1692 (p. 1935) 
21. Šāntipur Nadia Five centres were built by five 


branches of Advaita's descen- 
dants (p. 1964) 
22. Sialdi Dacca Some descendants lived here. 
(Vide, Harilàl Chattopadhyaya, 
Vaisnava Itihasa p. 46) | 


23. Singarkon Burdwan Mahananda Acarya, brother | 

of Šyāmādāsa Acarya, (p.1965) 

24. Teotà Dacca Jagadananda, disciple of Sità | 

Devi (p. 1881) l 

25. Uthuli Dacca Some descendants lived here | 

| (p. 1829) | 
UNS V | 


Advaita's wife Sītā Devī was an important figure. It appears 
that both Sita Devi and Acyutananda were faithful followers of 


1. Vismudasa Acarya was said to be a son of Madhavendra Puri. He was born 
when Madhavendra Puri was a householder. Gaudiya Vaisņava Abhidhana, 
TI, p. 1849. ` > 

2. In Kulià the supporters of Nityananda quarrelled with those of Advaita 
for the possession of the local deity. The local zamindar, Madhavacandra, 
supported the latter. Haridasa Dasa, op. cit. p. 1844. 
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Caitanya. Krsnadasa Kavirāja certifies that only the stand taken 
by Acyuta was correct, and that other ideas prevailing within the 
Advaita branch were mere trash.. The followers of Sita Devi and 
Acyuta consolidated their hold in Šāntipur with the help and colla- 
boration of the local Brahmanas.2 

Ultimately the descendants of Advaita accepted many Brahma- 
nical rituals, including the traditional Smrti rules with regard to the 
observance of Ekādašī rituals.3 Advaita had once antagonized the 
local Brahmanas by cultivating the friendship of ‘Yavana’ Haridāsa. 
Later his conservative attitude helped him restore the good relation 
with the Brahmana society of Santipur. 

L.S.S. O’Malley writes : “The Advaita Gossains admit to the Vai- 
snava community only the Brahmanas and Vaidyas and members of 
those castes from whose hands a Brahmana may iake water. The 
Adwaitananda Gosains are highly esteemed by ihe upper classes in 
Bengal...They avoid much scandal by refusing to initiate women .5 
Bhandarkar noted that most of the iollowers of Advaita observed 
caste distinctions.® 

Within the Advaita order there was always a dominant minority 


which believed that only Advaita’a interpretation of the theology of 
ihe Caitanya movement was correct. The dominant minority once 


challenged some Vaisnavas of Navadvipa when they claimed that 
there were two different mantras for ihe worship of Krsna and 
Caitanya. The Santipur gosvamins held the view that only one set 
of mantras was required, because Advaita had worshipped them 
with only one set of mantras. It may be said that the Santipur 
gosvamins saw no difference between Krsna and Caitanya, whereas 
the Navadvipa gosvamins who had, no doubt, studied Haribhakti- 
vilāsa, discerned a difference between them. The controversy grew 


1. CCM: p. 141 (Kālnā edition): Acyutera Yei Mata Sei Mata Sāra.| Ara Jata 
Mata Sava Haila Charakhara.]l 
2. Advaita is said to have formed a 
vilāsa, pp. 234-235. T. 4 
3. Kuladānanda Brahmacārī, Srī Srī Sadgurusanga, Vol. 5, pp. 87-88. 
> H z 
Pramathanatha Tarkabhusana, Banglar Vaisnava Darsana, PP. 73-74. 
Bengal District Gazetteers, 24 Parganas (1914), pp. e 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 122; 


Brahmanical party in Navadvipa. Prema- 
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wards the end of the nineteenth century. The meetings | 


ere broken up by the supporters of the other party. 
one Nilamani Gosvami, issued a 


very sharp to 
of one party W 
The Santipur gosvàmins, led by n 
written statement to the effect that only Advaita Acarya, and none else, 
had been able to understand the significance of Caitanya’s advent. | 
The movement of Advaita in Santipur failed to curb the influ- | 
ence of the local Brahmanas. According to James Long one third | 
of the population of Santipur town were Vaisnavas. The town had | 
thirty Tolas or Sanskrit schools which were centres of Brahmanical 
culture.* A 
Šāntipur was also a noted centre of Šākta worship. The 
obscene songs sung during the Durgā Pūjā festival in Šāntipur were | 
known as kheud. This song earned a good deal of notoriety in the | 
eighteenth century.? Even womenfolk in respectable Brahmana 
families frequently got drunk.4 “Out of the 56 Satis in 1816 in the | 
district of Nadia", wrote Long, “20 were performed in Santipur”.5 
Tt was mainly with the help of the local weavers that the Sānti- 
pur gosvāmins were able to transform the town into a Vaisnava . | 
holy place. The local Chaudhuri zamindars patronised the Krsna 
cult. They built the Syāmcānd temple of Santipur at the fabulous 
cost of two lakhs of rupees.6 They initiated the Rdsayatra festival 
inthe middle of the seventeenth century. This is really a famous 
festival of Bengal in which hundreds of people participate, and which 
is witnessed by thousands of people.* ! 





1. Bimanbihari Majumdar, Sricaitanyacariter Upadan, pp. 435-440. 

fà 2. J. Long, “The Banks of the Bhāgirathī”, Selected Papers, ed. M.P. Sah&. 
Tm pp. 73-74, Kunjavihārī Gosvāmī of the Advaita school wrote a big book 
Geist Brahmana O Vaisnaver Tāratamyavisayaka Siddhanta in which he 
adduced Smarta evidence of the social and ecclesiastical superiority of the 





opty of these songs is referred to by the eighteenth century poet 
i d x Vidyasundara Grantlāvalī (Basumati ed.) p. 66: Nade 
"Haita Kheru Anāiva.| Nūtana Nutana Thāte Khedu Sunaiva.]] 


a 2: large atcala temple with porch on 
chion; Late Mediaeval Temples of Bengal, p.33- 
7. aya, p. 243-252. 







CHAPTER VII 


NITYANANDA AVADHŪTA AND THE ‘FRIENDLY MOOD’ 
I 


Nityānanda Avadhūta was known as Premadata or Bestower of 
Love. His charisma was almost equal to that of Caitanya. Like 
Caitanya he is also a folk-figure. Work of the highest importance 
was done by him in Bengal. 


The Vrndavana gosvamins scarcely refer to him in their works. 
It has been suggested that the Vrndavana gosvamins were not aware 
of his activities.1 But this suggestion is not acceptable. Jiva Gos- 
vàmin was acquainted with Nityananda.? Raghunatha Dasa Gosva- 
min organised, and paid the expenses of the famous cidamahotasava 
held in Pānihāti in Nityananda’s honour. Nityananda’s second 
wife, Janhava Devi and son Virabhadra went to Vrndavana long 
after Nityananda’s death and there met the Vrndāvana leaders. 
Srinivasa Acarya, protégé of the Vrndavana gosvàmins, was acqua- 
inted with Janhava Devi, Virabhadra and the Gopālas. Jiva Gosva- 
min maintained contact with the Vaisnavas of Bengal through a 
regular despatch of epistles and emissaries. It is, therefore, fairly 
certain that at least Jiva Gosvamin was perfectly aware of the activi- 
ties of Nityananda and his disciples. It is said that Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja went to Vrndavana at Nityananda’s request.3 He showed 
respect for the great leader in the chapter on the “The Principle 
of Nityananda" in Caitanyacaritāmrta.* He also mentioned the 
Vaisnavas who belonged to «Nityānanda” Sakha or Branch.5 Yet 
no authoritative Vaisnava ever ventured to write the biography of 


1. Ksudirām Das, "Gaura-Krsņa Upāsanāya Navadvipa-Vradàvana" in Acarya 
Radhagovinda Nath Smarak Grantha, p. 50. 

2. Bhaktiratnakara, Canto I, verse 675. 

3. This request he heard in a dream : CCM, pp. 21-22: Naihtai Nikate Jhamat- 
pur Name Grāma.| Tanhi Svapne Dekha Dila Nityananda Rama.]] 

4. CCM, Adilila, ch. 5. 

5. CCM, Ādilīlā, ch. 11. 
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Nityànanda. One may very weli ask why no authoritative biogra- 
phy of Nityananda was written. The answer to this question is 


not far to seek. Nityananda's spiritual mood or ‘bhaya’. was that 
nd. He is not known to have preached madhu- 


The twelve or more Gopālas who regarded 


of a servant or frie 


rarati or Ujjvalarasa. 
Nityananda as their master, and who were particularly active in 


Hooghly, Nadia Burdwan and Birbhüm, worshipped Krsna and 
Krsna's elder brother Balarame as adolescent cowherds, and not as 
the supranatural lovers of milkmaids. The worshippers of the 
Nityananda school regarded themselves as cowherds, as male friends 
of Krsna and Balarāma.3 Their spiritual mood was different from | 
the ideą of those who worshipped Krsna and Rādhā from the erotic j 
point of view.+ The Vrndavana’ gosvāmins and their supporters | 
in Bengal were mostly manjari worshippers, or worshippers of the | 
madhurarati mood. Yt was, therefore, quite natural for them to be 
indifferent towards a man whose spiritual ideal was quite different 
from theirs. The ‘friendly mood’ is described in the scriptures of 
the Vrndāvana gosvàmins as one of the several moods which are 
inferior to the erotic mood. 

i Secondly, Nityānanda paid scant attention to caste and caste- 
a rules. This liberal social attitude was disliked by the Vaisnavas 
who wanted. to *Sanskritize" Vaisnavism in accordance with the 
Bramanical scriptures. This endeavour is clearly seen in the pon- A 
derous WOES OH the Vrndavana gosvamins who spent their lives i 
in an unrelenting search for the classical link. They stubbornly 


























1. A work „named (Nityānandaprabhura) Vaméavistara is attributed to the 
authorship of Vrndāvāna Dāsa, It is regarded as an Appendix of CBH. 
ae But ual wE work fauniprel importance has been attached to Virabhadra and 
At Jāņhavā Devs than to Nityānanda. According to Sukumar Sen this work 
|| wasn rod iine Dasa. Bangala Sahityer Itihās. Y. Y, p. 343 
A . 154-55: Nityanandasvaruper S av edic mE Dž 
 yabhaya. Nahika Aoi REA zt ur qe 


in Ami " Mana] Caitanya 
n Ami Ekajana.]| dana Gallen) 
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refused to accommodate any folk element, apart from that which 
they found in the Vaisnava myths, in their philosophical, ritualistic 
and aesthetic formulations. Naturally they could not accommo- 
date in their work the ideas of a man who preached social liberalism, 
and who lived with the masses. Nityānauda was a Svarūpa ora 
wandering ascetic who later reverted back to the condition of a 
householder.: Nityananda married twice, and ultimately grew rich. 
The reversion of Nityānanda to the status of a householder was 
possibly disliked by the Vrndavana gosvāmins, who were ascetics 
without any possibility of such ‘retrogression’. 


It was necessary for the supporters of the Vrndavana dogma 
to administer a check to Nityananda’s infiuence in Bengal. The 
check was very necessary for sectarian cohesion and the consolida- 
tion of the orthodox point of view. A biography of Nityānanda 
could not be written after the Vrndavana dogma had been accepted 
even by the Vaisnavas of Nityananda branch, such as Gadādhara. 
and the poet Jnanadasa. Were such a biography with an exposition 
of the faith of Nityananda written, the Vrndavana leaders like Jiva 
Gosvāmin and their disciples in Bengal, such as Srinivasa Acarya, 
would have found it extremely difficult to disseminate the Vrndavana 
dogma as the only and unquestionable version of the unwritten 
ideals of Caitanya. 


I 


Many details about the life of Nityananda are stated in Vrnda- 
vana Dāsa'a Caitanyabhagavata and Cudāmani Dāsa's Gauranga- 
vijaya.2 Vrndavana Dasa collected the data on Nityananda’s life 
from Nityananda himself. Cudàmani Dasa collected them partly 


1 This is Sukumar Sen’s interpretation of the word Svarüpa, quoted by 
Dimock. The Place of the Hidden Moon, p. 40. 

2. Questions have been raised as to the authenticity of Gaurangavijaya ‘Sahitya 
Parisad Patrika', B.E. 1388, No. 3: Prabhat Mukhopadhyaya, *Sricaitanyer 
Bangla Caritgulir Aitihāsikatā”. y 

3. CBH: p. 5: Antarjāmī Nityananda Balilā Kautuke.| Caitanyacarita Kichu 
Likhite Pustake.| E 
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from Gopala Dhananjaya Pandita and partly from Nityananda’s 
talks which he overheard.1 But these two accounts are different 
from each other in many points. Before these two accounts are 
taken up for discussion some facts, which are very relevant to a 
reconstruction of the career of the great leader, are stated below. 
Nityananda was born in Ekacakra or Ekcaka village in Bir- 
bhüm. In Bīrbhūm religion was highly syncretic. Birbhüm isa 
tribal region inhabited by Santals, Bagdis, Doms, Malos, Lohārs, 
Hadis, Sundis, Muchis, and sundry other scheduled tribes and 
castes.  Criss-crossed by rivers big and small, which get dry in 
summer, Birbhüm was never a centre of Brahmanical culture. It 
was once a stronghold of Buddhism. Buddhist images have been 
discovered in Nalhati and Mayuresvar. The Saivas and the Saktas 
waged a long war of attrition against the local Buddhists. In many 
places Buddhist images and idols were transformed into Siva and 
Dharma idols.2 
The Saiva-Sakta influence was particularly strong in the Mayūre- 
svar area to which Ekcaka village belongs. The Saivas and Saktas set 
up outposts in important places of the district probably with a view 
to continuing their assault on the Buddhist strongholds. Their 
outposts, known as Pithas, are located in six places in Birbhüm, 
namely, Nandipur, Phullara, Tarapitha, Nalhāti and Bakreévar.3 
Of the three hundred and forty-two Saiva-Sakta temples of 
Bengal, catalogued, classified and measured by David McCutchion, 
twenty-nine are located in the villages of Birbhum. 
; Saivism and Saktaism were more popular and diffused in Bir- 
bhüm than any other Brahmanical cult. Dubrajpur, where the 
Santal element is predominant, has six Siva temples. Famous for 
its legendary association with Candidasa, Nanur was a notable 
centre of Saiva-Sakta worship. The Mayūrešvara area has at least 


Gaurangavije R : 1 itai 

šūnā Acho Kahle Menge] tēta Diamonjoye| Samarge 
2. Amalendu Mitra, Rader Samsktiti O 

23: Govindagopal Mukhopadhyaya, 

: Conference, Vol. I, pp. 87-88 g 3t 
4. D. McCutchion, Late Mediaeval 


Dharmathakur, pp. 6, 45, 67. 


“Tantras in Bengal” International Sanskrit 
he Bakrešvara Pītha has a hot spring. 
Temples of Bengal. 


ju 
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five Siva temples. At the folk-level the Dharma and the Manasa 
cults were extraordinarily popular throughout Bīrbhūm. The oldest 
extant temple dedicated to Dharma is the Dharmaraja temple of 
Kabilaspur in Rajnagar Police Station. Tt was built in 1643. Accord- 
ing to Harekrsna Mukhopādhyāya who first studied the cults of 
Bīrbhūm nearly fifty years back at the specific spots, Dharma was 
a degenerate form of Buddhissn and a product of the mutual assimi- 
lation of Hindu and Buddhist influences at the lower levels of the 
Hindu caste-structure. Its social aim was to bring about caste 
integration at the grass-root level. It was patronised by the Brah- 
manical landlords for maintaining cohesion and discipline among 
their low-caste servants and body-guards.1 Dharma in West Bengal 
is generally represented by a piece of stone which in some places 
looks unmistakably phallic. The priests of this cult belong to as 
many as twenty-six different castes and tribes including the Radi 
Brahmana caste.2 In Birbhüm the relation between Dharma and 
Manasa, the snake-goddess, is that of a brother and sister wedded 
to each other. Their position closely resembles that of Yama and 
Yami of the tenth mandala of the Rkveda.3 

Another cult which was popular in Bīrbhūm in the middle of 
the eleventh century was the Natha-Yogi cult, the influence of which 
still lingers in Nandipur, Tarapitha and the adjoining villages.* 

The Siva-Sakti cult had to compromise with the predominance 
of Dharma and Manasā. In many places Siva was simply fused 
with Dharma. In 1815 Padre Ward noticed this fusion and wonder- 
edatit. He regarded Dharma as "another form of Siva" Siva 
worshippers formed an aggressive coalition with the Dharma 
worshippers against the Buddhist and the Natha-Yogis.6 The 


1. Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, Gauda-Vanga Sumskriti, pp. 76-79. 

2. Amalendu Mitra, op. cit, pp. 251-252. 

3. Sukumar Sen. Rūparāmer Dharmamangal, 2nd ed. Intro. p.I. Amalendu 
Mitra, op. cit, pp. 73-80 gives some instances of the worship of Dharma 
and Manasā as a married couple. 

4. Gauribara Mitra, Birblumer Itihas, Vol. 1. pp- 67-68. 

W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature aud Religion of the Hindoos, 

1815, Vol. II, p. 184. 

Amalendu Mitra, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Gājana ritual of Siva is similar to that of the Gājana of Dharma, 
In many Birbhum villages Dharma and Kali are simultaneously 


worshipped.2 The “swinging” festivals of Siva and Dharma have: 


a similar character in Pāikor village, which is also a centre of 
Manāsā worship.* 


` Vaisnavism formed a new element in the tribal religious milieu 
of Bīrbhūm. £.S.S. O'Malley thinks that Jayadeva made Vaisnavism 
popular in Birbhüm in the twelfth century * It is, however, very 
difficult to say when Vaisnavism really grew popular in the district, 
But it had to make a compromise with the Dharma cult. When 
the Caitanya movement grew popular in Birbhüm and the neigh- 
bouring districts, Dharma had to partially ‘Vaisnavise’ himself, 


In thirty-two different villages of Birbüm, Burdwan and Santal. 


Parganas, Dharma has such Vaisnava names as Kala Raya, Lalcand, 


Syama Raya and Svarupanārāyāna.ē A Krsna-song is sung during 


the Manasa worship in Saptapur village. ‘This song deals with the 
destruction of the reptile Kaliya by Krsna.6 Dharma rituals in 
Birbhum and Burdwan show clear traces of the Vaisnava festivals 
of Rathayātrā and Snanayatrà; In some villages within the juris- 
diction of Nanur Police Station the Vaisnava practice of using 


Tulasi leaves during idol-worship is imitated by the Dharma pri- 
ests.8 . 


Benoykumar Sarkar once remarked that in Bengal the Aryans 
were ‘un-Aryanised’ by their association with the prevailing folk- 


cults. This phenomenon he described as *Pariahnisation of the 


5,5 . . . . . . - T 
Aryans”.® The religious antagonisms and combinations in Bīrbhūm 


l. Ibid.. pp. 67-71. 

2. Harekrsna Mukhopadhyay 
3. Ibid. 

T Aot. 

. Bengal District Gazetteers, Birbhum (1910), p. 32. 


Amalendu Mitra, op. cit., pp. 95, 248-251, 
id PP. 74-75. 


a, Birbhum Vivarana, II, pp. 5-9. 


Villages and Towns 
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were an indication of the pariahnisation of Puranic faiths like the 
Saiva-Sakta culls and Vaisnavism. 


It 


In his early youth Nityananda must have noticed the syncretic 
tendencies outlined above, and imbibed the spirit of. syncretism from 
his environment. Once there was some confusion about Nitya- 
nanda's caste status. Even Caitanya is said to have rebuked Sri- 
vasa when he allowed Nityananda to be his honoured guest. 
Caitanya is said to have expressed his concern at the uncertainty 
of Nityananda’s caste and family antecedents.1 Nityananda’s father, 
Hādāi Pandita, was an Ojhā which literally means a medicine-man 
or shaman. *Hādāi Pandita" may mean some sort of ‘caste-priest” 
of the untouchable Hadi caste. 

Vrndāvana Dasa, however, describes Nityananda’s father as a 
‘Vipra’ or Brahmana who was a priest and a prosperous house- 
holder? Cudamani Dasa also refers to Nityananda’s father as a 
Brahmana named Mukunda.s Nityananda’s mother was a lady 
named Padmavati. The account of Cudamani Dasa makes it clear 
that the Brahmana Mukunda was not a Vaisnava, but probably a 
Pancopasaka with Saiva sympathies. Mukunda is said to have hved 
in Benaras for a longtime. He also visited other holy places includ- 
ing Kuruksetra. The village Ekcāka, where Nityānanda was 
born, had the Ekacakrešvara image of Siva Vrndāvana Dasa 
mentions the holy places visited by Nityananda when he was a 
roaming Avadhüta. Some of these places were Saiva pilgrim centres, 
such as Mayure$vara and Bakresvara (near Ekcākā), Varanasi, 


1. CBH : 168 : Caitanya said: Ei Ayadhutere Kena Rakha Nirantara.] Kona 

Gotra Kona Kūla Kichui Na Jani! Parama Udara Tumi Balilang Ami |l 

CBH : p.143: Sei Grame Vaise Vipra Hadai Pandita.|...Kiva Krsikarme 

Kiva Yajamana Ghare| Kiva Hate Kiva Bate Yata Karma Kare.]| 

3. Gaurangavijaya, p. 79, where Akhandala Acárya describes Nityananda's 
father as Bráhmazaputra or Brahmana’s son. Also, GGD, p. 19, verse 40. 

4. Gaurangavijaya, p. 65: Niravadhi Karila Vasa Rahi Kasipuri. etc. 

5. BRK, p, 444 : verse 420. 


N 
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Šivakāncī, and Haridvāra.! It was only after his meeting with 
Madhavendra Puri that Nityānanda is said to have decided to live 
in Vrndavana.2 In all probability Nityananda was a Saiva Avadhiita 
converted into Vaisnavism by Madhavendra Puri. Nityananda 
surreptitiously arrived at Navadvipa directly from Vrndavana as a 
‘great? Avadhūta, wearing a blue garb, and carrying a formidable 
mace on his wide shoulders. He had possibly a ‘joking’ relation- 
ship with the Buddhists. At one place, referred to by Vrndavana 
Dasa as ‘Bauddhalaya’, Nityananda asked the Buddhists some ques- 
tions.. Getting no reply from them, he kicked their heads. But 
they laughed and ran off: It should be noted that mace-holding 
yogis are sculptured on the outer walls of the famous Khajuraho 
temples. 


Cudàmani Dasa gives a different account of Nityananda's 
career. According to him Nityananda renounced the world after 
meeting Caitanya in Navadvipa. This meeting was sought for, and 
arranged by Nityananda himself? Cudamani Dasa avers that 
Nityānanda worshipped Caitanya in Ekcākā even before this meet- 
ing.6 His career was predetermined by Mādhavendra Puri? Cuda- 
mani Dasa gives a vivid account of the ceremonies and feasts 
arranged by Nityananda’s affluent father just before he started for 
Navadvīpa. Both the Bhāgavatapurāņa and the Candi were recited 
by Vaisnava and Sakta priests. Both vegetarian and non-vegetarian 


dishes were served to the assembled guests. Only Nityananda ate 
a vegetarian lunch,š 


|. CBH : pp. 49-57. 
2. CBH: p. 56. 


3. CBH: pp. 145-46: Maha Avadhuta Veéa Prakanda Saria.| Maka Eka 
Stambha Skandhe Gati Nahe Sthira.]] | Nilavastra Paridhāna Nilavastrū 
Mathe. |... 

$ ae p. vu + Tave Nityananda Gela Bauddhera Bhavane, etc. 

h ax angavijaya, p. 68: Nityānanda's servant Šubhāi was sent to Navadvīpā 
with a letter from Nityānanda to Caitanya 

6. Ibid. p. 67. 3 

7. lbid. pp. 2- 


8. Ibid. pp. 67-74. 
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Two important points emerge from the contradictory accounts 
of Vrndavana Dasa and Cudamani Dasa which require emphasis. 
Firstly Nityananda was as much a worshipper of Siva as of Visnu/ 
Krsna before his meeting with Madhavendra Puri. Secondly Nityā- 
nanda's father had no definite preference for Krsna worship. It 
may not be unreasonable to assume that Nityananda's noted libe- 
ralism in matters relating to caste was, at least partly, a reflection 
of his appreciation of the religious syncretism which characterised 
the culture of his home district. He was also a man of long and 
varied experience which he gathered from his travels throughout 
the length and breadth of India. Except Caitanya himself no other 
leader of the contemporary Vaisnava movement of Bengal had 
travelled so much and so long as the ebullient Avadhita. —Nitya- 
nanda's attitude was always rebellious. According to a contemporary 
Vaisnava poet he obeyed no body in this world.! His character and 
efforts had a peculiar individuality which rendered him suspect in 
Advaita's estimation. 


IV 


Vrndavana Dāsa's account makes it clear that Caitanya deve- 
loped for Nityananda an intense affection though he was misunder- 
stood by the other Vaisnavas of Navadvipa. His ecstasy was often 
unpleasant. The following patterns of Nityananda's behaviour are 
mentioned in Caitanyabliagavata : 


He regarded Malini, Srivasa's wife, as his mother, aud behaved like a 
suckling infant in her presence.2 


At the slightest opportunity Nityānanda danced, jumped and ran. Very 
often he shed off his clothes.3 


1. Jnānadāsa: “Matta Simha Yena| Garajana Ghana Ghana) Jagamajhe Kahu 
Nā Mana |! Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, Vaisnava Padavali, p. 373. 

2. CBH: p. 163: Apani Tuliya Hata Bhata Nahi Khaya | Putrapraya Kari Anna 
Malini Yogaya./! p. 200: Nityananda Dekhile Tanhara Stana Jhare.| Valya- 
bhave Nityananda Stana Pāna Kare.] 

3. CBH: pp. 199: Anande Na Jane Bahya Kon Karma Kare.| Digamyara Hai 
Vastra Bandhilen Sire.|] 
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Everyday he swam fearlessly in the Ganges which was infested with flesh- 

eating alligators." 

Nityananda played with urchins and teased small girls.? 

The line between Nityananda’s pranks and ecstasy was never 
clear. Once Yavana Haridasa and Nityananda were chased through 
the narrow streets of Navadvipa by two fat and notorious scoun- 
drels named Jagai and Madhai. Vrndavana D&sa's vivid descrip- 
tion of the chase is not very different from the representation of 
the inevitable chase in a Keystone comedy.? 

Nityananda pursued the original idea of fraternisation with the 
Supreme God. He had some other ideas, the hints of which lie 
scattered in the biographies. He once advised a Vaisnava named 
Bhaskara Dasa to popularize the worship of the Sri idol.: Nitya- 
nanda also worshipped Caitanya. His permanent ‘mood’ (bhava) 
was that of a servant. He and his followers worshipped Krsna as 
cowherds.? Completely disregarding caste he lived with the Südras3 

Nityānanda was also regarded as the incarnation of Balaràma? 
With a view to silencing his critics Vrndāvana Dasa wrote that 
according to the Bhagavatapurdna even Balarama participated in 
the Rasa-festival.10 According to Sisirkumār Ghosh, Nityananda 
had an unshakable belief in the immanence of God. He thought 


1. CBH: p.202: Varsāte Gangara Dheu Kumbhira Vestita] Tahate Bhasaye 
"ilardheka Nahi Bhita.| 

2. CBH : pp. 208-209 : Description of Nityānanda's pranks by ‘Yavana’ Hari- 
dasa. 

3. CBH:p.207: Dhara Dhara Dhara Bali Dharivare Yayz] Athe Vyāthe Nitya 
nanda Haridasa Dhāya.|| etc. 


4. Jayananda, Caitanyamangala, Uttarakhanda, p. 532, verse 106. 
5. am p. 374: Sadai Yapen Nama Sriktsna Caitanya.| Svapneo Nāhikā 
pesado Mukhe Anya.|| p. 378: Niravadhi Sriktsnacaitanya Samkartand] 
Karayena Karena Laiya Sarvagaņa,|| va 
6. CBH:p. 154: *Nityānandasvarū d 
andasvarupera Svabhā "vathā ilardhek asye 
visā picem hava Sarvathā| Tilardheka Dasy' 
T 


CBH : p. 378 : Singavet Emi r ; 
DAE natal ds ra Vamsi Chandadaudi Gunjamala] Sabhe Dharilenü 


8. CBH:p. 393: Sudrera Asrame Se Tha 

b Suz ze Se ] zit 
i: V Buss. e Thaken Sarvaksane.]] 
10. CBH : Adililà Ch. 1. 
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that man’s relation with God was direct. He was opposed to secta- 
rianism and dogmatism. His approach was non-intellectnal and, 
iherefore, highly effective.i Vrndāvana Dāsa informs us that 
Nityananda was not willing to permit him to prepare an elaborate 
hagiology.2 

Considerable importance must be attached to Nityānanda's 
idea of fraternization with God. This idea was the negation of the 
erotic concept of the sports of Krsna. It also fully conformed to 
the contemporary social norms. Worship of Krsna as a servant or 
brother could easily be practised by householders. Fraternization 
with God might easily strengthen the brotherhood of men in a 
plural society. In pursuit of this idea Nityananda disregarded caste 
rules and lived with the Südras. Girijāšankar Raychaudhuri says 
that Nityananda was responsible for the slackening of the caste 
rules in Bengal. All credit goes to him for the gradual evolution 
of a liberal Vaisnava society in Bengal which did not observe caste 
distinctions. Rāychaudhurī quotes the opinion of Brajendranath 
Sil, the eminent scholar and professor of philosophy, to the effect 
that *Nityananda was the greatest democrat in the history of Ben- 
gal". In the absence of a political theory of liberalism the spiri- 
fal idea of fraternisation with God was definitely a source of social 
liberalism in a caste-based society. Dimock opines that “Nitya- 
nanda may have been responsible for whatever egalitarian tendencies 
Vaisnava movement shows”. This is a plausible thesis, since it is 
ean that the followers of Nityananda took the first step towards 
spreading the cult among the tribal popalation of Bengal. They 
spread the cult among the Hajongs of the Garo Hills bordering 
on Mymensing. Vaisnavas of the Niiyānanda school were active 
in Tripura.2 


1. Amiyanimayicarit. Vol. 5, 3rd ed. pp. 173-175; Vol. 6, 8th ed. pp. 1€6-167. 
2. CBH : p.391: Yara Yara Sange Nityānandera Vikara| Save Nandegostht 
j Gopa (Gom A vatara.|] Nityanandasvarupera Nisedha Lagivë| Purverama Na 

Likhila Vidita Kariya.|] ; v nae 

3. Girijāšankar Rāychaudhurī, $r: Caitanyadeva O Tahar Pa: sadagana, pp. 89- 
90, 96. s 

1. Dimock, op. cit., p. 51. ; fe 

GVA : pp, 1859-1860, See “Garo Pahar". 


to 


| 
| 
L 
| 
| 
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Both Advaita and Nityananda, therefore, may be said to haye 
eschewed the erotic concept. Caitanya requested them to spread 
Vaisnavism among the people of Bengal. He did not ask Gada- 
dhara Pandita and Narahari Sarkar, who believed in the erotic idea, 
to organise any mission in Bengal. Caitanya invested Sanātana 
and Rüpa with certain tasks pertaining to the reconstruction of 
Vaisnava theology, and the preservation of the holy spots of Vrnda- 
vana. For Bengal and the Bengalis Caitanya requisitioned the 
services of two outstanding leaders who certainly did not practise 
madhurarati worship. It may, therefore, be said that Caitanya’s 
spiritual ideal was not really different from that of Advaita and 
Nityananda. If this reasoning is accepted, the whole Vrndavana 
dogma would appear to be a fabrication imposed on the Bengali 
Vaisnavas by the manjari worshippers and the ideologues of ‘unlibi- 
dinous eroticism’ after the death of Caitanya, Nityananda and 
Advaita Acarya. 

Nityananda’s follower Vrndāvana Dasa does not attach any 
importance to Radha, the milkmaids, and the manjarīs.2 He does 
not mention the names of Narahari Sarkar of Srikhanda who was 
the theologian of *"Gauranāgaravāda”. He very categorically states 
that the habit of some people to regard Caitanya as a Nāgara or 
clandestine lover was absolutely perverse because Caitanya never 
even cast a glance at women (not related to him).?  Caitanya was 
doubtless an incarnation of Krsna. If, however, he was nota 
Nagara or clandestine lover of other peoples’ wives, he must have 


1. CCM: p.35: Nityanandarame Pathayila Gaudadesc| Tenho Bhakti Pracārilā 
Asesevisese.] p. COM. p. 280 : Acaryere Ajna Dila Kariya Sanmana] Acanda- 
lādire Kariha Ktsnabhaktidana.|| Nityānande Ajna Dila Yaha Gauda Dese] 
Anargala Premabhakti Kariha Prakāše.|| 

Vrndavana Dasa mentions only once that Caitanya had once the trance of a 
milkmaid. CBH : p. 171: Konadina Gopibhave Karena Rodana.| etc. But 


it is also stated by him that Caitan 
ya had tran rabhavē 
Āvesita Prabhu Visvambhara. CBH : p.171. tre 


3. CBH:p.90: Ataeva Yat 
E is ata Mahamahima Sakaleļ Cue Stave 
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represented Krgna of the ‘friendly mood’. This seems to be the pur- 
port of the CBH. 


The biographical accounts do not put any noticeable stress on 
any link between Advaita and Nityananda on the one hand, and 
Svarūpa Damodara, Rāmānanda Raya, Sanātana Gosvamin and 
Rupa Gosvāmin on the other. Svarüpa Damodara alias Purusottama 
Acürya, son of Padmagarbha Ācārya of Bhitadiya on the Brahma- 
putra river, was a non-entity before he was permanently attached 
to Caitanya’s headquarters. . According to Krsnadāsa Kaviraja 
Svarüpa Damodara was a great scholar, a good singer, and a great 
friend of Advaita and Nityananda. He closely examined all writings 
Sbefore they were presented to Caitanya.1 In the absence of Advaita, 
Nityananda, Srivasa, Murari Gupta and other prominent Vaisnavas 
of Navadvipa, Caitanya, lost in ecstasy, began to lean heavily on 
svarupa Damodara, who presumably became Caitanya’s personal 
ecretary. An East Bengali poet was acquainted with Khanja 
Bhagavan Ācārya. The poet wrote a Vaisnava Nētaka. According 
to Krsnadasa Kavirāja, one had to be a good grammarian and rheto- 
rical expert before one could write any poem or play on Krsnalila. 
Svarüpa was not willing to patronise ‘rustic’ (Gramya) poets, who 
were not supposed to be versed in Gaudīya Vaisnava Siddhanta or 
theological standpoint. The East Bengali poet wrote an invocatory 
verse in which he described Caitanya as the incarnation of Jagan- 
natha. This conclusion is said to have militated against the theology 
propounded by Rupa Gosvamin in Laghu Bhagavatamrtam and Jīva. 
Gosvamin in Bhagavatsamdarbha. So Svarüpa called the poet a 
‘fool’ who had caused his own ruin. The poet was described by 
Krsnadasa Kavisaja as “ʻa heron among the swans”.2 This episode 
makes it clear that even in Puri there was a distinct group of Vaisna- 
vas, led by Svarüpa Damodara, which brushed aside any theory or 
view which might not agree with their theological concepts. Raghu- 
natha Dasa was a good friend of Nityananda. He went to Puri 


1. CCM: Kalna ed. pp. 328-329. Also. Haridasa Dasa, Gaudiya Vaisnava. 


Jivana, I, pp. 217-218. 
2. “Hamsamadhye Vaka”. Ibid. 


10 
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and become a neophyte under Svarupa Damodara’s guidance. 
Raghunatha Dasa later became a Gosvamin of Vrndavana and appar- 
ently forgot Nityananda and Advaita. His Dānakelicintāmaņi begins 
with a salutation to Caitanya, his close companions, Nityananda, 
Advaita, and their companions.2 But Advaita and Nityananda are 
not mentioned in his Muktacaritra and Stavāvalih. It seems that 
one of the functions of Svarūpa Damodara and his friends in Puri 
was to build up a group which would ultimately have no link with 
Advaita and Nityananda. Nityananda was perhaps aware of the 
growing alienation of his ‘branch’ from those who believed in Madhu- 
rarati. He tried to fraternise with Gadadhara Pandita, the incar- 
nation of Radha. One of his disciples named Gadadhara Dasa was 
also allowed to practise worship after the madhurabhava.4 But the 
Vrndāvana gosvamins yet did not attach any importance to his 
ideas or movement. 

Svarūpa Dāmodara wrote a Kadacā which was taken to Vrnda- 
vana by Raghunatha Dasa. This Kadacā or Note-Book was consul- 
ted by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who refers to it as one of the primary 
sources for the reconstruction of the theology of the Caitanya move- 
ment. Krsnadasa Kavirāja tries to show that the erotic theology 
of Gaudiya Vaisnavism was given the final shape during the terminal 
lila of Caitanya in Puri. In order to describe both the terminal līlā 
of Caitanya and the erotic theology, he used the undisovered Kadacā 

of Svarūpa Dāmodara.6 Rādhāgovinda Nath thinks that Svarüpa 


1. CCM: p. 498: Hasi Mahaprabhu Raghunāthe Kahila.| Tomara Upadesta 


Kari Svarupere Dila. Sadhya-Sadhanatattva Sikha Ihara Sthane| Ami Yata 
Nahi Jani Iha Taha Jane.]]| 


2. Danakelicintamani, ed. Haridasa Dàsa, p. 1. 


CIS c p.401: Nityananda Gadadhare Ye Prita Antare| Iha Kahibāre Sakti 
Isyare Se Dhare.||...Gadādharadevera Samka 


l ra itvā inda- 
kera Na Dekhena Mukha.|| ei cornu 

4. CBH:p. 379: Gopiblave Gadadhara Dasa Mahasaya.| Haiya Achen Ati 
Parānandamaya.|| 

S 


CEM : p. 65 : Prabhura Ye Sesal; m a ETT ] 
Granthera Bhitara] eSesaha Syarūpa Damodara] Sūtrarūpe Ganthilen 
6. CCM:p.570: uvadi din A 

Tala Baten wo Ara Raghunatha Dasa| Ei Dui Kadacate E 
kartā Rahe Duradese|| "i Rahe Mahaprabhura Paíe| Ara Sava Kadact- 
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iDamodara's Kadaca was not “seen” by Kavi Karnapūra But 
according to Sivaprasad Bhāttācārya, Karnapüra saw it2 Karna- 
pūra used the Kadaca to show that Svarūpa Damodara was not 
totally oblivious of the other cardinals of ,Caitanya who lived in 
Bengal. Karnapüra explains Svarūpa Damodara’s concept of the 
Pancatattva doctrine in the following manner:3 


Caitanya : represents Krsna. 

Nityananda g represents Balarāma. 

Advaita 8 represents Šiva. 

Šrīvāsa and others 2 represent rea] devotion. 
Gadadhara Pandita : represents the Sakti (power of the 


female principle) of devotion. 


Karnapüra's account makes it clear that Svarūpa Damodara 


"was not totally indifferent to the view-points represented by the 


important Bengali leaders ofthe Caitanya movement. But Krsna- 
dasa Kaviraja would have us believe that the Kadaca of Svarüpa 
Damodara laid emphasis only on the erotic view-point. That 
Svarüpa Damodara was uncompromising with regard to the purity 
of the theology of his own interpretation was sought to be proved 
by Krsnadasa Kaviraja by a timely reference to ‘the heron among 
swans’, the unfortunate poet from East Bengal. Very probably 
the Kadacá put equal emphasis on all:oods. But in accordance 
with the desire of Raghunatha Gosvamin and other important theo- 
reticians of Madhurarati, Krsndasa Kaviraja merely used only those 
portions of the Kadaca which emphasized madhurarati, and the role 
of the milkmaids.4 The original Kadaca was totally destroyed by 
some sectarian Vaisnavas who found it impossible to accommodate 
any other ‘mood’. A copy of the Kadaca might have been preserved 


Caitanyacaritāmīter Bhumika, p. 37. 

Šivaprasād Bhattācārya, “Two Ascriptions Examined”, Our Heritage, 
January-June, 1956, Vol. IV, Part I, p. 13, Note, 53. 

3. Gauragaņoddešadīpikā, 4th ed. Baharampur, p. 7: verse-2; pp. 9-10. ver 
ses-9, 10; also, p. 11, verse-13. The Pancatattva is explained in verses 9-11 


Ne 


in pp. 9-10. 
4. For instance, Caitanya’s dialogue with Rāmānanda Raya in Ch. 8 of CCM, 


Il. 
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in Bengal. But after the ascendancy of the Vrndavana dogma in 
Bengal it was consigned to the limbo of forgotten things. 

The association of Rupa and Sanatana with Caitanya was never 
long and continuous. Sanātana Gosvamin stayed with Caitanya jn 
Prayaga for two months.1 But Sanātana and Ripa do not corro- 
borate it; nor do they say that they learnt the theology of Vaisna- 
vism from Caitanya. The gosvamins even hardly refer in their 
works to any authoritative utterance of Caitanya. *In the actual 
building up of their systems of philosophy and theology there is no 
reference to the life, personality or views of the Master himself”.2 
What, then, is the link between what they wrote and what Caitanya 
is supposed to have taught them ? 

According to Vrndavana Dasa Caitanya did not always preach 
a particular theory. But Krsndasa Kaviraja’s account is full of 
stress on the madhurabhava. Caitanya always says: ‘this is appar- 
ent; but say more on the main point’. It is interesting to note that 
even Ramananda Raya did not discard the ‘servile’ or the ‘friendly’ 
mood. But according to Krsndasa Kaviraja, Caitanya said : ‘this 
is apparent; say more on the main point. The theology, as enun- 
ciated in CCM, does not show any trace of evolutionary develop- 
ment. Once a tenet or idea is articulated, it remains fixed and 
indubitable or unquestionable for ever. Moreover, the stupendous 
learning which forms the chief feature of the scripture prepared by 
the gosvamins was a glaring denial of the theory that simple devo- 
1. CCM : p. 29 and p, 405 : Ei Mata Mahaprabhu Dui Masa Paryanta.| Sikha- 
yila Tare Bhakti Siddhantera Anta. Il 


2. S.K. De, Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit Liierature and Studies in Bengal 
Vaisnavism, p. 93. 


CBH: p.400: Ei Mata Bhavarange Caitanyagosaim.] Eka Katha Na Kahen 

Ekajana Thāin.|| | 

4. CCM : Kālnā ed. Madlyafīlā. pp. 276-281 (Ch. 8): 
Sarvasadhya Sara...Prabhu Kahe Eho Vahya Age Kaha Ara.|] Raya Kahe 
SUM pute Sarvasadhya Sara...Prabhu Kahe Ehottama Ra at Āra.ll 
s br. Cisi Sarva Sadhya Sara...Prabhu Kahe Ehottama Age 
tanya said : «Ei Savi adi "Kantaprema Sarvasadhyasara, Cai- 
to explain this concept. RO as But he requested Ramanand2 


Raya Kahe Dasyaprema 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion is far better than the cultivation of knowledge. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja does not, however, belittle the importance 
of Dāsybhāva or the mood of a servant. In fact Dāsyabhāva was 
the inevitable consequence of the love one might feel for Krsna 
But the implication of this theory was that a 'servant-devotee' had 
to accept the concept of Krsna as the transcendental lover of the 
transcendental milkmaids without asking any question. Krsnadasa 
averred that a Vaisnava had the right to worship Krsna in one of 
the moods ‘currently fashionable in Vraja’.2 But the devotee had 
to recognise the sublimity of madhurarasa irrespective of his own 
spiritual mood. The best mood was that of the milkmaids.3 Caitanya 
himself showed Ramananda Raya the materialisation of Rasaraja- 
Mahàbhàva in himseif.4 


Both Nityananda and Narahari Sarkar of Srikhanda propagated 
Caitanya worship. Nityananda did not try to attach to it any sexual 
significance. But Narahari Sarkar and Gadadhara Pandita infused 
into the Caitanya movement an ineradicable sexual leaven. Some 
Vaisnavas of the Srikhanda school, founded by Narahari Sarkar, 
even practised transvestism. Narahari Sarkar worshipped Caitanya 
as the Nāgara or clandestine lover of the women of Navadvīpa. 
Gadadhara Pandita was regarded as the incarnation of Laksmi or 
Rādhā.5 It seems that Narahari Sarkar, Gadadhara Pandita, Rāmā- 
nanda Raya and probably Svarüpa Damodara formed a powerful 
group. Presumably this group established liaison with Sanatana 
and Rupa through Raghunatha Dasa. The group in Puri, led by 
Svarüpa Damodara, and the gosvamins of Vrndavana unitedly 
worked for the establishment of theological mastery over the other 


1. CCM: Kālnā ed. Ch. 6, p. 101 : Pita mata Guru Sakha Bhaya Naya?] Krsna- 
premara Svabhava Dasyabhava Se Karaya.|| 

2. CCM: Kālnā ed. p. 295: Vrajalokera Konabhaya Laiyā Yei Bhaje| Bhava- 
yogya Deha Payiya Kysna Paya Vrajel| 

3. Ibid:p.297: Araeva Gopibhaya Kari Angikara|  Rātridina Cinte Rādhā- 
krsnera Vihāra.|| 

4. Ibid'p.302: Tave Hāsi Tare Prabhu Dekhaila Svarapa] Rasarāja-Mahā- 
bhava Dui Eka Rupa. 

5. Gauragaņoddešadīpikā, verses 147-148. 
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groups in Bengal. Their theology, utterly unrelated to the austerity, 
puritanism and social liberalism of Caitanya, gained supremacy 
because of Caitanya’s premature death and the failure of Advaita 
and Nityananda to combine against them. 


VI 


Nityananda is supposed to have fulfilled Caitanya's desire when 
he gave up his Avadhūta status, and married two daughters of a 
bureaucrat named Sürydasa Sarkhel.1 A few days after his arrival 
in Navadvipa Nityananda was suddenly seized with a sort of ecstasy, 
broke his mace and Kamandulu (pot in which sacred water is pre- 
served), and threw away the Avadhūta paraphernalia.? He might 
have married in accordance with Caitanya's request. But Caitanya 
was not responsible for Nityananda's violent return to the house- 
holding stage. The conservative elements opposed his marriage as 
he was supposed to have disregarded caste while he was an Avadhūta. 
He first married Vasudha Devi, Süryadasa's eldest daughter. Then 
he demanded the hands of Janhava Devi, Vasudha Devis younger 
sister, as his dowry.3 
Nityananda built up a circle, the notable members of which 
were Abhirama Ramadasa, Sundarananda, Gadadhara Dasa, Raghu- 
natha Vaidya, Krsnananda, Purandara Pandita, Paramesvara Dasa, 
Raghava Pandita, Kamalakara Piplai, Uddharana Datta, and Šrī- 
vasa Pandita. Nityānanda and his disciples had considerable 
influence in the villages of 24-parganas, Nadia, Hooghly, Burdwan, 
Bīrbhūm and Dacca. Both Vrndāvana Dasa and Jayananda mention 
some of the villages where Nityananda spread Vaisnavism. These 
were Kumarahatta, Cauhatta, Khadadaha, Panihati, Tambuli. Patha- 
E (was it, by any chance, Pathuriāghātā in North Calcutta?) 
yagath, Chatrabhoga, Varāhanagara, Kancdapada, Nimdā 
1. 


à CBH : p. 374, 399 : Gaurapadataranginī, p.265: 


song of Dīna Krsnacāsa. 
CBH : p. 152: Kathorātre Nitya AE 
À 'yananda Humkar rivā ij ama- 
ndulu Phelilu Bhangiya]] imkara Kariya] Nijadasda Kam 
3. The legends of the marri i T = Even 
URS riage in Rabindranath Māiti's Caitanyaparikara, PP- 


The legends of these men are discussed in the next chapter. 





| 
| 
l 
| 
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(24 Parganas and Nadia); Akna, Mahesh, Saptagrama, Kotarang 
(Hooghly) ; Budan (Jessore); Ambua, Naihati, Uddharanpur (Burd- 
wan); and Vadagachi, Dogachiya, Banidighi, Chatra, and Hathi- 
yakanda (Nadia).1 

Nityananda adopted some novel and queer methods of spread- 
ing the saith among the common people. He first organised his 
own ritual consecration.2 It invested him with unquestionable 
ecclesiastical authority. Jnanadasa, the famous Vaisnava poet of 
the Nityananda circle, echoed Vrndavana Dasa when he claimed 
that without worshipping Nityananda's feet, no man could possibly 
worship Caitanya.3 Nityananda himself and his companions uti- 
lised bhakti-ecstasy to the fullest extent. He wore numerous orna- 
ments, and danced with the full ornamentalload.* His intimate 
companions indulged in eccentricities. Abhirama Ramadasa, who: 
had the strength of a giant, played the part of a Vrndavana cowboy 
equipped with a whip, which he liberally used on all fake Vaisnavas. 
Gadadhara Dasa played the part of Radha. Raghunatha Vaidya 
assumed the role of Balarama’s wife Revatī. Krsnadasa and Para- 
mešvara Dasa became two other Vrndāvana cowboys. Purandara 
Pandita played the part of Angada, the monkey-prince of the Rāmā- 
yana, and thus aped an ape. This queer group made a big noise. 
Their unnatural behaviour was regarded as the ‘high delirium of 
bhakti’ .6 

Nityananda requisitioned the services of three great Kirtana 
singers of the time. They were Madhava Ghosa, Govinda Ghosa 
and Vasudeva Ghosa, three brothers of Navadvipa, who were inti- 
mately acquainted with Caitanya.6 Their attractive songs, and the 


CBH : pp. 375-392: Jayānanda, Caitanyamangala, pp- 223-224. 

2. CBH : p. 376. 

3. CBH:p. 57: Adideva Jaya Jaya Nityananda Raya.| Caitanyamahimā Sphure 
Yanhara Krpāya.l| Harekrsna Mukhopādhyāya, Vaisnava Padāvali: Ye Jana 
Gauranga Bhajite Caya] Se Jana Sarana Lauka]Nitaicander| Aruna Dukhant 
Pāyaļ! p. 373. 

4. CBH: p.378: Dui Haste Suvarnera Angada Valaya, etc. 

CBH : pp. 474, 375. 

6. CBH: p.375. 


A 
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dervish dance of Nityananda and his followers infused into the 
movement a new life after Caitanya’s renunciation. These men were 
never opposed by the Muhammadan rulers. This is a fact which 
emphatically evidences their religious tolerance. 


It was Nityananda who set a glorious record of mass-contact 
by organising a big feast and festival in Panihati. In Vaisnava 
chronicles this festival is called Cidāmahotsava or Daņdamahotsava. 
Its cost was borne by Raghunatha Dasa, son of Govardhana, a 
majumdār of Saptagrama, who was exceptionally afiluent. Krsna- 
dasa Kaviraja heard the story of Cidāmahotsava probably from 
Raghunatha Dasa himself. He gives a vivid description of the 
event.1 F 

One day Nityananda was seated under a tree on the bank of 
the Ganga, surrounded by his companions. Raghunatha Dasa 
appeared before him and respectfully saluted him. Nityananda 
greeted him affectionately and said: *O thief! Now that you have 
come here, I must punish you for your failure to maintain contact 
with myself for such a long time". Saying this Nityananda affec- 
tionately embraced his neck and drew him near. Then he said: “You 

"must organise a feast of Cida (husk-free, parboiled rice), and curd- 
led milk”. Raghunatha gladly accepted the challenge. He ordered 
his servants to bring large quantities of Cidà, curd, milk, sweets, 
sugar and banana. The news of the feast spread far and wide. 
Innumerable people, including the Brahmanas, came to Panihati. 
Huge mixing pots were brought. In these pots Cidā was mixed 
with thickly boiled milk, curd, and banana paste. Sugar, butter and 
camphor were added to the porridge. It was served to innumerable 


people. So great was the crowd that some people ate it standing 


in knee-deep water of the Ganga. Sixty men continuously served 


the food. Differences of caste were not observed during the feast.? 


Nityananda's violation of the caste rules was disliked by the 


1. : 2 i 
COM : pp. 486 EM According to Amilyadhan Rāyabhatta, the Cidama- 
$ hotsava was held in A.D. 1516-17. Dvādaša Gopāla, p. 19 | i 
- GirijaSankar Raychaudhuri, Šrī i Tānhar 
a uri, Sri Caitanyadeva O Tānkār Parsadagana, pP- 
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conservative elements. A Brahmana of Navadvipa went to Puri, 
and reported to Caitanya those activities of Nityananda which were 
disliked by the conservative elements. Caitanya is reported to have 
told the Brahmana that Nityananda had the extra-ordinary right to 
behave as he pleased because he was an extra-ordinary man.1 But 
Jayananda informs us that Caitanya expressed his disapproval of 
Nityananda's exhibitionism and pomposity.  Nityananda told 
Caitanya that asceticism and self-denial (Kathimya) could not be 
regarded as the spirit of the contemporary age.? 

Nityananda lived in Panihati for three months. The Gopala 
system presumably evolved during this period. From Pānihāti 
Nityananda went to Khadadaha, Navadvipa, and Saptagrama. In 


Saptagrama he converted Uddharana Datta, a leading merchant of 


the Suvarnavanik caste. Uddharana’s conversion led to the conver- 
sion of the entire Vanik community of Saptagrama, where Nitya- 
nanda used Kirtana as an effective mass medium.? Nityānanda also 
converted some Brahmana brigands of Navadvipa by performing 
miracles.4 

After his marriage Nityananda permanently settled in Khada- 
daha. Ekcaka in Birbhūm, where he was born, became a deserted 
village. Later his son Virabhadra is said to have installed in the 
village a Visnu image called Bankima Rāya.5 Nityananda flagrantly 
violated Brahmanical convention by settling the marriage of his 


daughter Ganga Devi with a Varendra Brahmana named Madha- 


vācārya, who was his disciple.6 


1. CBH: pp. 392-393. 

2. Caitanyamangala, Uttarakhanda, p. 232: Caitanya said : **Makotsave Magi 
Jaya Nace Samkirtane| Hena Mukti (alternative reading Yukti) Tumare 
Dilek Kona Jane".| Nityānanda said: “K āthinyakīrtana Kaliyuga Dharma 
Nahe”. 

3. CBH:p. 382. 

CBH : pp. 384-390. ; 

5. BRK: pp. 444-45? : Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, Baxglar Kirtan O Kirta- 
niya, p. 179. Towards the end of the nineteenth century a Vaisnava OSES 
named Congadhari Babaji (died, 1913) tried to transform Ekcaka into a 
holy place. Gaudīya Vaisnava Jivana, XI, pp. 96-98. 

4. Premavilasa, Ch. 24, pp. 241-252. 
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According to a recent calculation, based on certain traditional 
accounts, Nityananda was born on January 12, 1473 and died in 
1545 or thereabouts.1 


VII 


Dimock holds Nityananda responsible for *the creation of the 
Vaisnava Sahajiya school”. He believes in Premadasa's account 
of Nityananda's conversion of two thousand and five hundred 
Buddhist monks and nuns, which is given in Anandabhairava. Dimock 
writes: “There is reliable evidence even apart from this story that 
Nityananda was crucial in the joining of the Vaisnava and Sahajiya 
streams; this, however, because he was probably a Tantrika, and 
certainly a powerful leader, not only because he opened the flood- 
gates to the lower social orders".2 

There are several objections to this theory. 

Firstly, later Vaisnava tradition holds Nityananda's son Vira- 
bhadra primarily responsible for the conversion of the Buddhist 
monks and nuns Secondly, Anandabhairava was written two- 
hundred years after Nityananda's death. Its author might not have 
been aware of the history of the conversion of the Buddhists. 
Thirdly, some Sahajiya writers found it expedient to depict Caitanya, 
the gosvamins of Vrndavana (including Krsnadasa Kaviraja), and 
Mira Bai as worshippers of the Sahajiyā school. Premadāsa presu- 
mably added to the list the name of Nityananda. Fourthly, had 
Nityananda remained a Tantrika even after his association with the 
Vaisnavas of Navadvipa, he would not have been rejected and humi- 
liated by Ramacandra, a Tantrika landlord of Benapol, Jessore.* 

- Nityananda was the promoter of Sakhyabhāva or the friendly mood, 


1. Sukhamaya Mukhopadhyaya, Madh 
krama, pp. 49-50. 

The Place of the Hidden Moon, pp. 51-52. 
Nityanandaprabhur VamSavistara, pp. 60. 
Conversion of the Buddhists was re 
Vaisnava journal Sajjanatosani : 
1885, p. 141. See also Va 
4. CCM: Antyalila, Ch. 3 


yayuger Bangla Sahityer Tathya O Kala- 
2, 
3. a, , 

-72. The tradition of Virabhadra'S- 
corded in the late nineteenth century 


1885, p. 118; 1892-93: p, 64, p. 192, Also, 
mšīšiksā, pp. 216-217, 


> PP. 702 f. (Kālnā ed.) 


, 
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in which the principle of ‘unlibidinous eroticism’ had no place. It 

would have been impossible for Nityananda to adjust his friendly 

mood with the sexual yoga of the Sahajiyas. Nityananda's past is. 
admittedly obscure. Once he might have been a worshipper of Siva 

and Sakti. But in Navadvipa he certainly became a follower of 
Caitanya, to whose tenets he adhered as long as he lived. 


VIII 


Rabindranath Māiti's view of the activities of Nityānanda is- 
highly critical. He has serious doubts about Nityananda’s autho- 
rity to spread Vaisnavism in Bengal when there were, to use his 
words, ‘Advaita Prabhu’ and other old Vaisnavas in Bengal who 
were highly competent to do the same.1 Māiti first expressess his 
disbelief in the story of Nityananda’s marriage in conformity to 
Caitanya’s wish. But when he finds that the story is told by 
Vrndavana Dasa, he immediately revises his earlier opinion and says. 
that the story might, after all, be true.2 He finds no reason behind 
Nityananda’s use of ornaments. He is of opinion that the emer- 
gence of the Gopālas indicated a situation which was not conducive 
to the evolution of the intellectual approach.t Maiti ultimately 
comes to the conclusion that Caitanya did not express any desire 
to see Nityananda married.s Lastly he opines that none of the 
disciples (mentioned in Caitanyacaritamrta) who followed Nitya- 
nanda was really ‘renowned’.6 One can only say that Maiti’s eva- 
luation of the career and activities of Nityananda is both wrong and 
tendentious. He wants to establish Advaita’s superiority to Nitya- 
nanda. He finds it very difficult to express any positive opinion 
with regard to Nityananda's marriage. 


It has already been pointed out that, according to Krsnadasa- 


Rabindranath Maiti, Caitanyaparikara, pp. 73-74. 
Ibid, p. 87. 

Ibid. pp. 77-78. 

Ibid. pp. 103-104. 

Ibid. p. 106. 

Ibid. p. 106. 
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Kaviraja, Caitanya requested both Advaita and Nityananda to spread 
the faith in Bengal. Caitanya even mentioned the names of the 
principal assistants of Nityananda.1 Māiti's theory that only Nitya- 
nanda was commissioned by Caitanya to spread the faith in Bengal 
is, therefore, baseless. 


As for Nityananda’s marriage, the following points should be 
noted. Advaita had two wives and six sons. Caitanya never asked 
him to renounce the world. Caitanya himself had married twice, 
and had renounced the world. But even after renouncing the world 
he lived in Puri, which was a notable mediaeval city and pilgrim 
centre. He had also numerous social connections. He was looked 
after by servants and Svaripa Damodara, who was his personal 
secretary in the modern sense of the term. Later Srinivasa Acarya, 
a protégé of the gosvāmins of Vrndavana, married twice, and yet 
never looked disreputable for his bigamy. Ramananda Raya ‘kept’ 
two young temple-girls or Devadāsis, whom he even bathed; Caitanya 
discussed philosophy with him. But ‘chhota’ (junior) Haridasa, an 
ascetic, was ostracized by Caitanya when he brought some fine rice 
from an old woman. Caitanya obviously respected the conventions 
laid down respectively for householders like Ramananda and ascetics 
like Haridasa junior? In fact there were two groups among the 
followers of Caitanya. The first group consisted of ascetics Who 
had to conform to the rules of asceticism. The bigger group consis- 
ted of the householders.8 Caitanya never said that his faith could 
be followed only by the ascetics. Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya 
Suggests that Nityananda set a noble example of selfless dedication 
to the cause when he reverted back to the householding stage, after 
finally relinquishing his Avadhūta tights, discretions and privileges.* 
Vrndavana Dasa writes that Nityananda was not particularly elated 
when Caitanya gs him to preach the faith as a householder. 


1. CCM : p. 280 : Ācāryere Ājnā Dila Kariya Samana, etc. 
2. CCM : pp, 720-23 (Kalna ed.) 
3. This point is stressed in Premavilasa, Ch. 16, p. 220. 


4. Banglar Kirtan O Kirtaniya, p. 179. 
5. CBH: p. 399. 
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Nityananda's bigamy in an age of polygamy was certainly no dis- 
qualification. 


Nityananda's ornaments and pomposity have attracted Māiti's 
wrath and ridicule But he should have noted that Caitanya had 
not laid down any definite rule for the preachers of the faith. The 
ethical rules, said to have been formulated by Caitanya, were to be 
followed, at least in principle, by all Vaisnavas. But a close exami 
nation of these rules would make it clear that many of them could 
not possibly be observed by the householders. These were essen- 
tially rules formulated for the Vaisnava ascetics who had renounced 
the world. It would, therefore, be reasonable to regard Nitya- 
nanda’s pomposity and ornaments as purely personal matters arising 
out of some eccentricity inherent in his character. Māity has appar- 
ently failed to grasp the significance of Nityananda’s Sakhyabhava 
or the ‘friendly mood’. He never tries to understand the fact that 
Nityananda and Advaita had eschewed the ‘erotic mood’. Advaita 
might have disliked Nityananda’s egalitarianism. But at least inso- 
far as he had no marked preference for the erotic sentiment, he had 
really no disagreement on basic issues. Whether Advaita regarded 
Nityananda as a glutton or not is of little moment.3 


The historical importance of Nityananda’s conversion of the 
Suvarnavanik merchants of Saptagrama and the organisation of the 
Gopālas can hardly be overestimated. Some of the Gopālas like 
Rāmadāsa Abhirama, Dhananjaya Pandita, and Kamalākara Piplāi 
were very influential and popular leaders of the Caitanya movement. 
Vrndavana Dasa, Cudamani Dasa, Jayananda and Nityananda Dasa, 
great chroniclers of the Caitanya movement, were very deeply influ- 
enced by Nityananda’s ideals. It is interesting to note that the 
attitude of these chroniclers was non-sectarian and liberal. Vrndavana 

4 
2 Kee B ts : these rules were formulated for the Vairagi 
or Vaisnavas who had renounced the world. 
3. Maiti, Caitanyaparikara, pp. 74, 92, 93-94, 96-97, 98, 102. Maiti often 
refers to what he considers Nityananda’s gluttony, which was ridiculed (in 
lovers’ quarrels) by Advaita. 
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Dāsa is always full of adoration for Advaita. Cudamani Dasa, too, 

„describes Madhavendra Puri and Advaita as the real architects of 
‘the Caitanya movement. Jayananda has respect for all leaders of 
the movement, but his attitude is rather conservative. Nityānanda 
Dasa, author of Premavilāsa, makes ample amends for Vrndavana 
Dasa’s studied indifference to Narahari Sarkar. The Nityananda 
"circle produced at least two great Padayali poets. They were Jnana- 
dasa and Balarama Dasa. Most of the Vaisnava poets who wrote 
‘their songs either from the parental or from the friendly angle 
belonged to Nityananda’s circle. Beautiful songs on lovely toddlers 
(Krsna and Caitanya) were composed by them. 


powes. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE GOPALAS 
I 


Nityananda's Sakhyabhava worship was popularised in different 
parts of West Bengal by some of his disciples who were known as 
Gopālas or Cowherds. Their activities and genealogies were first 
studied by Amūlyadhan Rayabhatta whose book on the subject, 
titled Dvadasa Gopāla (Twelve Gopālas), was based on extensive field 
work. 

In all probability the Gopalas were first organised by Nityā- 
nanda himself during the Cidāmahotsava in Pānihāti. Most of the 
men who were known as Gopālas were present in the Panihati 
festival. The Gopālas constituted the earliest Gaudiya Vaisnava 
organization in Bengal.1 

In verses 126 to 135 of the Gauragaņoddešadīpikā Karnapüra 
stated the mythical identity of each of the Gopālas. They were 
regarded as the cowherd-friends of Krsna-Balarama in Vrndavana, 
reborn to be attached to Nityananda, the incarnation of Balarama. 


Gopala Vrndavana Identity 
1. Abhirama Sridama 
2. Sundara Thakura Sudama 
3. Dhananjaya Vasudama 
4. Gauridasa Pandita Suvala 
5. Kamalakara Piplai Mahavala 
6. Uddharana Datta Suvahu 
7. Maheša Pandita Mahavahu 
8. Purusottama Stokakrsna 
9. Parame$vara Dasa Arjuna 
10. Purusottama Nagara Dama 
11. Kala Krsnadasa Lavanga 
12. Šrīdhara Kusumasava 
13. Halayudha Thakura Pravala 
14. Rudra Pandita Varathupa 
15. Kumudananda Pandita Gandharbha 


1. Amūlyadhan Rayabhatta, Dvādaša Gopala, pp. 19-24. 
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Karnapura refers to these men as ‘Vrajabhaktas’ 1 | 

Later chroniclers and hagiologists erased an old name and | 
inserted a new one. They also whimsically altered the sequence — ' 
found in the GGD list. Such omissions, additions and alterations 
are found in Anantasamhita, Sricaitanyasamgita, Abhirama Dasa’s 
Pātaparyatana, Vaisņavavandanā, old Panjikā or Ephemeris, Vaisnaya- 
cāradarpaņa, etc.2 

It appears that the last four Gopālas mentioned in Karnapüra's — | 
list, were never stable. Their Šrīpāta or headquarters was never — 
stable. Their names. too, were altered or incorrectly spelt by care- | 
less or ignorant hagiologists. The other Gopālas who had presu- | 
mably sound bases and hundreds of disciples were not seriously 
affected by the unaccountable ups and downs of Vaisnava tradi- | 
tion. Some examples of the additions and omissions (which are | 
not given in Rāyabhatta’s work) are stated below. | 















A. In Vamśiśikşa Premadāsa mentions only eleven Gopalas. In this work | 
Šrīdhara, who was a dear friend of Caitanya, is replaced by Mukunda | 
Dasa (Datta). Kamalakara Piplāi is placed in the tenth position.3 | 


B. In Dvadasa Pata twelve Gopālas are mentioned, of whom four are 
newcomers. They are Kašīšvara Gosvamin of Pānihāti, Mahe$vara | 
Thākura of Sardāngā (probably identifiable with the seventh man in - | 
Karnapura's list), Madhu Pandita of Bhangahat, and Vrndavana Dasa, | 
author of CBH, with his Srīpāta in Kumārahatta. According to this m 
work each of these Gopalas was contemplated as a boy of twelve, 
irrespective of his actual age.4 


C. In the Svarūpavarnana of Krsnadāsa, twelve Gopālas are mentioned of 


whom at least two are new men. They are Uddhava Datta and Bana- 
mali Ojha (spelt, Agha).5 





i In all probability there were at first fifteen Gopalas. But the 
- last three or four Gopalas never remained stable. So the number 
) Verses 14, 125. 

a, < cit. pp. 6-12. 






an Mitra’s Types of Early Bengali Prose, pp- 174-176. 
nana Mandala’s Punthi Paricaya, Vol. 3, pp. 310- 
* ka - af 


a 
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of Gopālas came down to the irreducible minimum of twelve. Even 
then an old name was dropped, and a new name, or the name of 
an up-and-coming Vaisnava of the Nityananda ‘branch’ or ‘family’ 
was inserted. The problem of the new claimants to lucrative Gopāla- 
hood was ultimately solved by the institution of Upagapalahood. 
The Upagopéla or the lesser Gopala was institutionalised probably 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. They are mentioned in 
GGD, but their number is not mentioned therein: Some of the 
unimportant Gopalas were later recognised as Upagopālas. After 
the institution of the Upagopala system, the descendants of the 
Vaisnavas, recognised as Upagopalas, could claim a fair share of the 
offerings of the worshippers of Nityānanda. Ultimately the number 
of such Upagopālas rose to twelve. Afterwards no further addition 
or alteration was possible. The Upagopālas axe found to be listed 
in Navadvipacandra Gosvamin's Vaisnavacaradarpana2 The only 
follower of Nityananda who was not mentioned in the final lists was 
Kumudananda Pandita. His disappearance cannot be explained. He 
was probably an ascetic without any follower or heir. The follow-- 
ing lists of the Gopalas and the Upagopālas were final: 


Gopalas 
Number Name Sripata District 
l. Abhirāma Khānākul-Krsnanagar Hooghly 
2 Sundarānanda Thakur Maheshpur Jessore 
B. Dhananjaya Pandita Sitalagram Burdwan 
4. Gaurīdāsa Pandita Ambika-Kalna Burdwan 
ay Kamalakar Piplai Mahesh Hooghly 
6. Uddharana Datta Saptagrama Hooghly 
Tis Maheša Pandita Pālpārā Nadiā 
8. Purusottama Dāsa Chāndure Nadiā 
9. Paramešvara Dasa Tarā Atpur Hooghly 
10. 5 Kala Krsnadāsa, Akaibat Burdwan 
11. — Sndhara Navadvipa Nadia 
12. Halāyudha Thakura3 Rāmacandrapur . Nadia 


1. GGD, Verse, i4; line-2. 
Vai snavacaradarpana, pp. 333-334. The list ig based upon unverifiable tra-- 


dition. 
3. Haridāsa Dasa includes Purusottama Nagara as an additional Gopāla.- 


Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, Y. p- 115. 
11 


N 
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Upagopalas 
Number Name Sripata District 

1. Halayudha Thakura! Rāmacandrapur Nadiā 

2 Rudra Pandita Ballabhpur Hooghly 

3 Mukunda Navadvīpa Nadiā 

4. Kasigvara Ballabhpur Hooghly 

5. Banamali Ojha Kulyapara Nadia 

6 Srimanta Rukunpur Murshidabad 
J Murari Mahati2 Vamšītotā Purī 

8. Gangādāsa Naihati 24 Parganas 
9. Gopala Thakur Gaurangapur Hooghly 

10.  Šivāis Belun Burdwan 
11. Nandai4 Saligram Nadia 
12. Visnāi5 Jhāmatpur Burdwan 

I 


Abhirama Rāmadāsa of Khānākul-Krsnanagar. Hooghly, was 


perhaps the most important Gopāla. He belonged to the ‘branch’ 
of Caitanya, who asked him to work as Nityānanda’s assistant. 
Abhirāma Rāmadāsa had the physical strength of a giant. Once, 
in bhakti ecstasy, he lifted up a piece of heavy wood, which could 
be lifted by the combined strength of a group of sixteen men, and 
played the flute on it. His wife Malini was perhaps a Muha- 


1. IfPurusottama Nāgara is regarded as a Gopāla, Halayudha Thakura must 
have his place among the Upagopalas. But he is given the first place among 
them. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, I, p. 92. 

2. Murari Mahati was the brother of Šikhī Mahati, a prominent female disci- 
ple of Caitanya in Puri. 

3. Šivāi, personal servant of Caitanya, was important enough to earn Upago- 
pēlahood. 

4. Nandāi was also a servant of Caitanya in Purī. Both Šivāi and Nandai, 
being SSN ENE belonged to the branch of Nityananda, who had the ‘servile 
mood’ or Dasyabhava. CCM. Kalna ed. p. 127: Sivai, Nandai, Avadhuta, 
Paramananda, etc. 

5. AU must be Visnai Hāzrā of the Nityānanda branch. CCM: Kalna ed. 

6 


M m Y: 132: Ramadasa Abhirama Sakhyapremarasi] Sola Sav 
MESES H E e Karila Bansi.|| The number of men who could possibly 
s n Es cd According to GGD, it was 32: GGD, p. 38, verse 
Ra ie 1 BRK, Ch. 4, p. 79, verse 123. Perhaps the number increā- 

growing importance of Abhirama in the Caitanya movement. 
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mmadan's daughter. According to Rayabhatta Abhirama was born 
in 1478 A.D.2 He and his disciples were active in Hooghly, Howrah, 
24 Parganas, Burdwan, Midnapur and Bankura districts of West 
Bengal. Some of them even established their headquarters in 
Nadia and Malda. Abhirāma possibly converted the fishermen of 
Khanakul-Krsnanagar.3 

According to Sukumar Sen, the influence of Abhirama was so 
great in middle Rada (district of Hooghly, and eastern parts of 
Burdwan, adjacent to Hooghly) that the other Vaisnava points of 
view could not gain much ground in that area.4 

Many legends about Abhirama were once popular. According 
to one legend Abhirama was so powerful in the spiritual sense that 
if he ever saluted a Saligrama stone, it at once broke up into hun- 
dreds of pieces. According to another interesting legend he killed 
no less than seven sons of Nityananda simply by touching their 
feet in respectful salutation. Only Virabhadra could tolerate his 
terrible salute. Abhirama had a whip which was known as Jaya- 
mangala. Any man, lucky enough to be whipped thrice by Abhi- 
rāma, became a devout Vaisnava. Even Srinivasa Acàrya was thus 
whipped by Abhirama, and was regarded as his ‘half’ disciple.5 
Twenty-four principal disciples of Abhirama are mentioned ina 
work titled Abhiramasakhanirnaya. The majority of them were 
active in the villages of Hooghly, Nadia, Burdwan and Howrah.5 


HI 


Sundarānanda Thakur, a Brāhmana ascetic, founded his Sripata 
in Maheshpur, Jessore. Towards the beginning of the nineteenth 


1. Abhiramalilamtta, p. 12. She is described as a Brahmana’s daughter in 
BRK, p. 79, verses 107-108. She was a Malakar woman according to West 
Bengal District Gazetteers, Hooghly, 1972, p. 212. 

2. Rāyabhatta, op. cit., p. 75. 

3. Rayabhatta, op. cit , pp. 27-28. 

4. Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, I, Part II, p. 34. 

5. The legend of Abhirāma's use of whip on Srinivasa i is given in Per 

Ch. 5, pp. 47-48. : 

* * A4bhirama Gosvamir Sakhaniranaya” quoted by Rāyabhatta, op. cit., pp. 

4) -43. 
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century the images of Rādhāramana and Rādhāvallabha, installed 
by him, were taken away to Murshidabad (Saidabad). The Vaisnaya 
landlords of Maheshpur managed the Sripata and the lands attached 
it. 


Some disciples of Sundarananda later settled in Mangaldihi 
village in Birbhüm. One of them became the preceptor of Parni- 
gopāla or Pānuēgopāla, a local Brahmana, who earned his livelihood 
by selling betel leaves. Pānuāgopāla made Mangaldihi a famous 
centre of Vaisnava worship in Birbhüm. He was a close friend of 
a Muhammadan Fakir named Shah Abdulla, who lived in the same 
locality. Pānuāgopāla ungrudgingly accepted the gifts offered by 
the local Muhammadans for Krsna worship. He was patronised 
by the Hindu and Muhammadan landlords.: 


The Vaisnavas of Mangaldihi, descendants of the disciples of 
Sundarananda Thakur, worshipped Krsna from the ‘friendly’ point 
of view, and thus continued the Gopaia tradition. The main 
Vaisnava festivals of Mangaldihi were the Gosthayātrā and the 
Rāsayātrā. A great poet and theologian of the Mangaldihi centre 
was Nayanananda who flourished in the eighteenth century. He 
wrote two theological works, entitled, respectively, Srikrsnabhakti- 
rasakadamva (Saka 1652, A.D. 1730) and Preyobhaktirasarnava 
(Saka 1653, A.D. 1730)2 Another theologian of Mangaldihi was 
Jagadānanda, author of Sydmacandrodaya. Dwarakanatha Thakura 
of Mangaldihi wrote Govindavallabhanatakam on the theme of the 
celebration of the Gosthastam: festival in Vrndavana. 


M 


IV 


Dhananjaya Pandita hailed from Chittagong. He was a Radi 
Brahmana and very rich. He first met Nityananda in Navadvipa. 
He renounced the world and contributed his wealth to the promo- 


1. Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, Gaudavanga Samsksti, pp. 32-33, 39 
. «tt, Q 3 Y 


2. These works have A 2 4 
Jivana, 1, p. 97. ve been published by Haridāsa Dasa. Gaudiya Vaisņava 
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tion of the Vaisnava cause.1 Dhananjaya and his brother Sanjaya 
were very active in Jalandi village in Bīrbhūm. The two brothers 
converted a good number of people belonging to the Aguri caste.2 
Dhananjaya and his brother Sanjaya had considerable influence in 
such villages of Birbhüm as Muluk and Paikor. Later the disciples 
of Ramkanai Thakur, a Brahmana Vaisnava of the Nityananda 
school, developed Muluk as an important centre of Krsna worship 
from the ‘friendly’ point of view. They promoted Sakta-Vaisnava 
syncretism. The principal deity in Muluk is Krsna. the divine 
‘cowherd’. A big Vaisnava fair is held in the village on the occa- 
sion of the Gosthayātrā. In Muluk the worship of the Goddess 
Aparajita (Durga) is a part of the Vaisnava worship of Gauranga 
and Krsna 3 

Srikhanda, centre of Gauranāgaravāda, was a part of Birbhum 
even towards the end of the nineteenth century. But it seems that 
in Birbhüm the tradition of ‘friendly love’, pursued by Nityananda 
and the Gopdlas, was much stronger than the Gauranagaravada 
doctrine. The main Vaisnava centres of Birbhum probably did not 
conform to the rituals laid down in Haribhaktivilasa. 


M 


Ambika-Kalna in Burdwan was the Sripata of Gauridasa Pan- 
dita, who was an uncle of Janhava Devi, Nityananda's wife. Kalna 
is still one of the big centres of rice trade in West Bengal. Gaurī- 
dasa Pandita, no doubt, converted a good number of the rice mer- 
chants, and possibly established contact with the rice traders of 
East Bengal. He installed the images of Caitanya and Nityananda and 
initiated their worship. He probably wrote a biography of Caitanya.* 
He went to Vrndāvana where he died.5 


1. Gaurapadataranginī, p. 100; GVA, H, p. 1966; Rāyabhatta, op. cit., pp. 
50-56. 

2. Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya, op. cit., P. 36. 

3. Gaudavangasamsktti, pp. 36-41. 

4. It is referred to in Caitanyamangaia of Jayananda : Adikhanda,-1, p. 4, 
verse 67. 

5. Rāyabhatta, op. cit., p. 76. Gauridasa died in 1559. 
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Gaurīdāsa's disciple Hrdayacaitanya originally belonged to the 
school of Gadādhara Pandita. Later he came to Kālnā and was 
initiated by Gaurīdāsa.! Hrdayacaitanya initiated Syāmānanda, the 
celebrated Vaisnava missionary of Midnāpur. 

Like the majority of the Gopālas, Gauridasa Pandita was a 
married householder. He and his friend Gadādhara were the chief 
representatives of the Nityānanda ‘branch’ in Burdwan. Their 
influence was so great that Srinivasa Ācārya had to take the follo- 
wers of the Nityananda. faith into his confidence before he could 
adopt the programe of spreading the Vrndavana viewpoint in Burd- 
wan and the neighbouring districts. The nature of the relation, 
if any, between the Srīpāta of Gauridasa Pandita and the Srikhanda. 
Vaisnavas is not known.2 


VI 


Kamalakara Piplai, a rich householder, founded his Srīpāta im 
Mahesh, near Serampur, Hooghly. His descendants were able to 
secure for the Sripata the patronage of Walis Khan, Nawab of Dacca, 
who is said to have donated to it, in 1651 or thereabouts, no less than 
1165 bighas of land. Towards the middle of the nineteenth century 
the Mahesh centre was patronised by Nayancand Mallik, a rich 
Suvarnavanik landlord of Calcutta. He built the Mahesh temple 
in about 1855-1856. Krsnarām Basu of Baghbazar, Calcutta, a rich 
Kayastha landlord, and a dewān, bore the expenses of the construc- 
tion of the Ratha or chariot, which is used during the famous 


Rathayātrā festival of Mahesh. This Ratha is deemed to be second 
in importance to that of Puri. 


Either Kamalakara Piplāi or his sons became so much power- 
ful that the Sripata of Rudra Pandita in the neighbouring village of 


1. Hrdayayacaitanya was probably Gaurīdāsa's relative by marriage. Māiti, 


Caitanyaparikara, pp. 422-434, 1 
Towards the end of the 19th century Kalnà became an important Vaisnavé 


centre, which was controlled b andas Bābāji i 
y Bhagavāndās B ; iya Vaisnavā 
Jīvanu, 1, pp. 180-194. a Gaudiya Vain 
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Vallabhpur could not prosper because of their rivalry. L.S.S.O'Malley 
records the legend of a quarrel between Rudra Pandita and Nityā- 
nanda's son Virabhadra over the question of the ownership of the 
idols of Syamasundara, Rādhāvallabha and Nandadulala. Later 
the Vallabhpur Vaisnavas made a compromise with the Vaisnavas 
of Mahesh. During the Rathayātrā festival the chariot bearing the 
image of Jagannatha is carried or drawn towards the ‘aunt’s house” 
in Vallabhpur. 


Vil 


Uddhàrana Datta, a rich Suvarnavanik merchant, founded a 
Srīpāta in Saptagrama.2 This Sripata is still maintained by the 
Suvarnavanik Vaisnavas of Magra and Hooghly. Though Uddha- 
rana belonged to the caste of the goldsmiths, he was permitted by 
Nityānanda to cook his meals.? According to one account, Uddhā- 
rana went to Vrndavana with Janhava Devi as her guide.* 


In about 1507 a devastating famine broke out in Hooghly. 
Uddharana operated a big relief centre in Saptagrama, and converted 
thousands of poor, starving people. According to a legend, Uddha- 
rana's relief centre and cook-house were set up on a vast scale 
which covered thirty bighās of land in Adisaptagrama.5 

Nityananda’s conversion of Uddharana Datta was preceded by 
that of Hirayna and Govardhaua, leading Suvarnavanik landlords 
of Saptagrama, by Sanātana Misra, Caitanya' s father-in-law. Govar- 
dhana was the father of Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin. These rich 
men had some link with Advaita through their family priest Bala- 
rama Ācārya, who was Advaita's disciple. 


1. L.S.S.O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, 24 Parganas 1914, pp. 247-48. 

2. Uddhàrana was probably converted in 1516 or thereabouts. GVA, II, 
p. 1970. 

3. Nityanandaprabhur Vam$avistara, p. 8; Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, 1, pp. 
10-11. 

4. Muralivilasa, ch. 14, p. 262. R 

5. GVA, II, pp. 1970-71. It is a small station on the Calcutta-Delhi main. 
line. Itis adjacent to Bandel aud Magrā. 
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The spread of ihe Bhakti cult in South-Eastern Rada country 
was greatly facilitated by the conversion of the Suvarnavanik, 
Gandhavanik, and the Navasakha castes.  Vaisņavism was very 
attractive to these trading castes.1 


Vill 


The next important Gopēla was Mahesa Pandita of Palpara in 
the district of Nadia. The Srīpēta was first set up in Masīpur 
village which was eroded by the Ganges. In about 1850 the images of 
Masipur were transported to Palpara. But the Palpara Sripata 
is no longer imporiant.2 

Mahesa Pandita, a Rad; Brahmana, came to West Bengal from 
‘Sylhet. He was acquainted with Caitanya in Navadvipa. Mahesa 
and his brother Jagadīsa ran a Sanskrit tola or school in Navadvīpa. 
Later Jagadīsa founded his own Sripata in Jagada village in Nadiās 
Mahesa Pandita was a householder. Probably he spread Vaisnavism 
among the low-caste peasants and milk-traders or goēlās of the 
Sadgopa caste. He was acquainted with Narottama Daita.4 


IX 


Purusottama Dasa Thakura, a Vaisnava of the Vaidya caste, 
and son of Sadāšiva Kavirāja, an important Mahanta, founded his 
Sripata in Sukhsagar, Nadià.s To him is ascribed the authorship 
of Sri Sri Harībhaktitattvasārasamgraha.6 Purusottama’s disciple 
was Brahmana Daivakinandana, author of Vaisnavavandana and 
Vaisņavābhidhāna. The non-sectarian attitude of the Nityananda 


1. West Bengal District Gazetteers, Hooghly, 1972 ed. 211-12. 
2. Rayabhatta, op. cit., p. 112. 


Janakinath Pal, Nityamandacaritra, p. 300; Kumudnāth Mallik, Nadiā 
Kāhinī, p. 346. 
4. BRK, VIII, p. 369, verse 220. 
Erb Sketch of Purusottamadāsa Thakur in Caitanyacandroday€ 
f Ke Tarakatraya, by Sundarāmanda Vidyavinod, pp. 51-84. 

. ie MS of this work was discovered in 1953 in the Govinda Temple library 


of Jaipur, Raj = DEDE 
Jaip: 4 ajasthan, by Haridasa Dasa. Vidyavinod, op. cit., pp. 62-78. 
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school is fully manifest in Vaisņavavandanā in which proper respect 
has been shown for all important Vaisnavas regardless of sectarian 
affiliation or caste. 

The Sukhsagar Sripdta exsisted even in 1842, after which it 
was eroded by the Ganges. The idol of the Srīpāte was taken 
away to Chandure village.1 

Purusottama's son Kanai Thakur, alias Sigu (child) Krsnadasa 
was brought up by Janhava Devi after his mothers death. Kanai 
Thakur first went to Jessore and established his Srzpata in Bodh- 
khānā village. Later he migrated to Garbheta in Midnāpur where 
he developed a powerful Vaisnava centre presumably with the help 


-of two local leaders, Syamananda (who was a disciple of Hrdaya- 


caitanya of Kālnā), and Šyāmānanda's disciple Rasikānanda. In 


«Garbhetā Šišu Krsnadāsa organised a Cidamohotsava.? 


X 


The next Gopāla was Paramesvara Dasa of Tara Ātpur. In 
Muralīvilāsa he is described as an attendant of Virabhadra and 
Janhava Devi? He was one of the Gopalas who attended the 
Kheturi festival. Most of his disciples belonged to the caste of 
weavers. He was a celibate monk and acquainted with both Šrī- 
nivāsa Ācārya and Narottama Datta.* 


XI 


The identiiy of Gopūla Kālākrsnadāsa is a subject of contro- 
versy.5 It is assumed that he was a Kulina Brahmana who visited 


1. Vidyāvinod, op. cit., p. 83. 

2. Vidyāvinod, op. cıt., pp. 85-129. It is interesting to note that Purusottama's 
father Sadāšiva Kaviraja was a manjart worshipper. He composed 14 ver- 
ses on Caitanya which were known as Šrī Šrī Sacinandanavilak sanacaturda- 
fakam. Nidyāvinod, op. Cit., pp. 26-50. 

3. Muralivilasa, pp. 153-54. 

Rayabhatta, op. cit., pp- 138-148. 

5. The controversy is explained by Rabindranath Maiti, Caitanyaparikara, 


pp. 69-71. 
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the Deccan as a personal attendant of Caitanya. At a place named 
Bhattamārī he fell a victim to the wiles of some women who 
belonged to the local Sakta sect. Caitanya himself rescued him 
from their clutches and never believed him afterwards. Returning 
to Puri, Caitanya ordered his expulsion. But Nityananda inter- 
vened, and sent him to Bengal. 


There is, however, another view of Kalakrsnadasa. A man 
expelled by Caitanya could not hope to become a Gopāla. There 
were four other Krsnadasas associated with Nityananda, any of 
whom might be a Gopāla.: Moreover, there were different tradi- 
tions of the Sripata of Kālākrsnadāsa. According to Abhirāma- 
lilamrta his Sripata was located in Badagāchi, Nadia. At Akaihat, 
near Katwa, Burdwan, there was the Srīpāta of another Krsnadāsa, 


who had no such sobriquet as Kālā, but who attended the Kheturi 
festival.3 


Since both Kavi Karnapüra and Krsnadasa Kavirāja mention 
Kalakrsnadasa, it would be reasonable to suppose that there was 
really a Kālākrmadāsa who was a Gopāla.* He might have set up 
his Sripata in Akaihat or elsewhere. The descendants of Kalakrsna- 
dasa live in the Sonātalā village of Pābnā. Rāyabhatta found only 
the ruins of an old Srīpāta in Akaihat.5 


XII 


Sridhara was the only Gopāla who was regarded as a friend of 
Caitanya in Navadvipa. Though he was a Brahmana_ he earned 
his living by selling vegetables and kholā or the thin bark of banana 
trees, which is used for ritualistic purposes. Caitanya formed with 


Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, I, pp. 29, 31, 32, 33. 
Rayabhatta, op. cit. pp. 138-31. 


BRK, p. 419, verse 409. ISTE) this Krsnadāsa and Kalakrsnadas@ 
Were the same man, 


A 39, verse 132; CCM: Kālnā ed. Madhyalila, Ch. 9, p. 315, Ch, 19 


5. Rayabhatta, op. cit., p. 149, GVA, II, pp. 1977-78. 
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him a ‘joking’ relationship. Very possibly Caitanya himself con- 
ferred on him the Gopāla status. 


XIII 


There is considerable confusion about the twelfth Gopala. 
According to one school, he was Halayudha Thakura of Ramcandra- 
pur, Nadia. Halāyudha Thakura was not a prominent figure. In 
later lists he is shown as the first among the Upagopalas. Ram- 
candrapur village was eroded by the Ganges. 


According to another school, the twelfth Gopala was Purusottama 
Nagara. But very possibly he was identifiable with Purusottama 
Dasa Thakura, son of Sadagiva, the notable Mahanta of the Vaidya 
caste. Amülyadhan Rayabhatta, however, thinks that Purusottama 
Nāgara was a non-Bengali Gopāla who belonged to “Nagaradesa” 
in Gujarat. This theory was first in stated Vaisņavācāradarpaņa.5 
But one has to accept Karnpüra's identification of Purusottama as 
the son of Sadasiva Kaviraja. 


XIV 


The Gopālas of Hooghly undoubtedly worked hard for the 
spread of Vaisnavism in middle Rada. The census of 1881 found 
12107 Vaisnavas in Hooghly who formed a distinct caste.6 Many 
of them were rich traders and agriculturists “who look down upon 
the lower classes of the sect, and intermarry with the orthodox 
Hindus.”7 ‘Ninety-three Vaisnava fairs are held in Hooghly.s It 


The interesting legend of Sridhara is fully told in CBH : pp. 179-187. 
Gaudīya Vaisnava Jivana, 1, p. 225. 

GGD : p. 39, verses 130-131, sSadāšivosutonāmnā Nāgara Purusottamah.” 
Dvādaša Gopāla, pp. 132-133. 

Vaisnavacaradarpana, pp. 353-54. 

J.A. Bourdillon, Report of the Census of Bengal, 1881, Vol. 11, p. 239. 
Hunter, A Statistical Account of. Bengal, Midnapur, (including Hooghly and 


Howrah), 1876, p. 289. ? 
8. West Bengal District Gazetteers, Hooghly, 1972, pp. 340-344. 
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is believed that Vaisnavism saved the Bauris, Bāgdīs and Bārujīvis 
„of Hooghly from Muhammadan proselytisation.! 


Vaisnava influence on the Dharma cult in Hooghly is “fairly 
extensive". As in Birbhüm, Dharma idols in Hooghly have Vaisnava 
sobriquets like Narayana, Kalacand, etc.? Purely Vaisnava festivals 
like Rasayatra, Dolayātrā and Jhulana etc. are also observed for the 
local Dharma deities.3 


In Hooghly annual Vaisnava congregations are held in Raghu- 
vati, Bandipur, Ākri-Fatepur and Raghunathpur.4 Ai present most 
of the Vaisnava Srīpātas in Hooghly have Brahmana priests. The 
endeavour of the Gopalas was fully supported by the following 
Vaisnava leaders of Hooghly in the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries : 


Khanja Bhagavan Ācārya of Gosvāmī-Malīpārā in the Jāngipārā Police 
Station. 


Krsnadāsa Thākura of Khānākul, who was a disciple of Rāmadāsa Abhi- 
rama. 


Basu Khan of Siyakhola, in Canditala Police Station. 
Gopal Basu of Mahesh. 


Satyananda Sarasvati of Guptipārā, in Balagarh Police Station.7 


It is interesting to note that the Sahajiyās tried to use even the 
"Gopāla concept for strengthening their apostasy. They tried to show 
that the twelve Gopalas lived a secret life behind their innocent 
Gopāla facade. Pancānan Mandal has found a manuscript of the 
Kisoribhajan sect entitled Dvadasagopalavarnavastusevavása, in which 
"the Sahajiyà nature of the twelve Gopālas is explained. 


1 Ibid, p. 212. 
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aisnava movement in the villages 
ngal between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries was characterised by intense architec 
of ihe aforementioned Gopāla 
their Vaisnava temples.: 


The horizonta! spread of the V. 
of middle West Be 


tural activity. Some 
abbacies were quite renowned for 


Kašīsvara, described as an Upagopala, built u 
centre in Chatra, north of Vallabhpur. 
images of C 


p a good Vaisnava 
; in Hooghly. He installed 
aitanya and Nityananda in a village near Chatra, which 
was a land-gift from the Muhammadan Jauzdar of Hooghly. The 
probable date of the installation was Saka 1454 (1532). Kašīsvara 


founded the village of Gaurāngapur, which was once bush-covered. 


The temple wherein the images were later set up was quite remarka- 
ble for its peculiarly Buddhist facade. It is built in stone, and: 
centrally located between two Dolmancas.2 


l. Detailed measurements of these temples are given by McCutchion in Late 


Mediaeval Temples of Bengal. These temples were built jn Khanakul- 
Krsnanagar (Hooghly), Kālnā and Vaidyapur (Burdwan), Mahesh, Vallabh- - 
pur (Hooghly), Saptagrama (Hooghly), and Ramacandrapur (Nadia). 
Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, I, p.25. The temple is known as “Mahaprabhu - 


D 


Mandir’. 


CHAPTER IX 
JANHAVA DEVI AND VIRABHADRA GOSVAMIN 
] 


One of the positive results of the Caitanya movement was the 
elevation of the social and religious status of women in Bengal. 
This remarkable development was first seen in the assumption of 
ecclesiatical leadership by Janhava Devi, second daughter of Sürya- 
dasa Sarkhel, and second wife of Nityananda. 

> Janhava Devi asserted her leadership probably after Nityā- 
nanda’s death. The Vaisnava chronicles, however, hardly refer to 
any vital link between the Gopālas and Janhava Devi. She was 
not invested with religious authority by Nityānanda. Virabhadra. 
her son or step-son, at first sought initiation from Advaita Ācārya, 
who lived longer than Nityananda. It is said that Ramadasa Abhi- 
rāma, the foremost Gopāla, persuaded Virabhadra to give up the 
idea of seeking initiation from Advaita. Ultimately Janhava Devi 
became his guru or diksdguru.1 It is said that just before starting 
for Santipur, where Advaita lived, Virabhadra entered the seraglio 
to salute his mothers. Janhava Devi was then drawing water from 
awell. She was scantily clad. She at once performed a miracle. 
Two more arms suddenly sprouted from her shoulders ‘and covered 
her state of semi-nudity. Virabhadra witnessed this miracle, and 
immediately decided to secure initiation from her.2 

The evidence of the apocryphal Vamsisiksa and Muralivilasa 
suggest that Jāņhavā Devi sought the patronage of Vam$ivadan 
Cattopadhyaya of Navadvipa, who was a companion of Caitanya? 
After repeated efforts Janhava Devi, a childless lady, adopted Ram 

-candra, Vaméivadana's eldest grandson, as her son, and initiate 
both Ramacandra and his younger brother Sacinandana. Janhava 


1. Advaitaprakasa, pp. 102-103 ; Nityanandaprabhnr Vaņšavistāra, p. 19. 

2 Ses Premayilasa, ed. Yasodalal Tālukdār, Ch. 24, pp. 252-253. The legend 
of Daage is given in Sajjanatosanī, Vol. 2, 1885, p. 62 

3. Vamsisiksa, pp. 174-1815 Muralivilasa, pp. 49, 62, 65-67. i 
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Devi realised the importanse of forging a link between the Vaisnavas 
of Bengal and the gosvāmins of Vrndāvana. She understood that 
without roots in philosophy and theology the dervish dance of 
Nityānanda and the Gopālas would never achieve respectability in 
the elite society of Bengal. Her approach was quite different from 
that of Nityananda. Whereas Nityananda easily violated caste and 
Brahmanical conventions, Janhava Devi nestled close to the conser- 
vative elements, Her speciality consisted in the fact that she pro- 
bably went to Vrndavana twice, and established the connection 
between the Vaisnavas of Bengal and Vrndavana. She also worked 
untiringly for the unification of various Bengali sub-sects localised 
in different regions of West Bengal. 


v 


II 


On the first occasion Jànhava Devi went to Vrndāvana as a 
learner.: She attentively listened to the discourses of Sanātana and 
Rüpa and met the other gosvàmins. The leading gosvamins recog- 
nised her as an outstanding leader of the Bengali Vaisnavas. Rupa 
Gosvamin himself is said to have explained to her the basic tenets.2 
On her return to Bengal Janhava Devi first met and conferred with 
the Vaisnavas of Srikhanda circle led by Narahari Sarkar and his 
nephew Raghunandana. She requested Narahari to send Srinivasa, 
a young and active Vaisnava, to Vrndavana. It was probably 
in accordance with her instructions that Aul Caitanya Dasa, her 
disciple, went to Vrndavana and met Gopala Bhatia Gosvamin.4 


Janhava Devī's importance in the post-Caitanya Vaisnava move- 
ment is evidenced by the leading role she played in organising the 
Kheturi festival sometime after 1580.5 Three Vaisnavas organised 


1. Premavilāsa, Ch. 16. pp. 218-238. 

Ibid., pp. 224-226. Rūpa Gosvamin is said to have requested her to send 

Srinivasa to Vrndavana. Ibid. p. 232. 

3. Ibid., p. 235. 

Ibid., pp. 225-236; Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, 1, p. 67. 

5. The date of the festival is uncertain. This date is mentioned by Sukumar 
Sen, Bangala Sahityer Ttihas, Vol. I, part I, p- 334. 
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the festival. They were Narottama Datta of Kheturi, Srinivasa 
Acarya of Yajigrama, (Birbhüm), and Janhava Devi of Khadadaha, 
It is indeed significant that all three of them had been irained by the 
gosvamins of Vrndavana. Janhava Devi was regarded as a Goddess 
([svari).1 She tried very hard to remove the sectarian and regional 
differences. Just before the Kheturi festival she ceaselessly travelled 
to and fro. She consulted the leaders ofthe different groups. She 
scrupulously refrained from building up a sub-sect of her own, 
though she had many disciples.2 The unifying character of her 
efforts is best seen in Premavilāsa of Nityananda Dasa who was her 
disciple. Premavilāsa, in its present form, is considered apocry- 
phal.s But the work is absolutely free from sectarian bias. It 
puts emphasis on the activities of all. groups and group-leaders. 
Janhava Devi went to Vrndāvana a second time after the Kheturi 
festival4 In Vrndavana she supported the theory of the lici (Vaidhi) 
loves of Krsna, which was enunciated by Jiva Gosvāmin.5 On her 
second visit to Vrndāvana she was accorded a grand reception by 
the Vrndāvana gosvamins.6 During her second journey to the 
holy place she was able to covert a Muhammadan brigand named 
Kutub-ud-din, along with some other infidels.” According to Prema- 
vilāsa Yànhavà Devi returned to Bengal and once again ' visited 
Kheturi, Yājīgrāma, and Srikhanda. She might have on this 
occasion conveyed to the Vaisnava leaders of Bengal the final instruc- 
tions of the Vrndavana leaders. Probably she built up a base in 


1. Jāņhavā Devīs great eminence in the Kheturi festival is emphasized in 
Premavilasa, Ch. 19, p. 310; BRK, Ch. 10, pp. 417-422; and Narottama- 
vilasa, Ch. 6, pp. 99-103. 

Premavilasa Chs. 5, pp. 47-48; 14, pp. 187-192; 16, pp. 218-238 ; 19, pP- 
279-297; BRK, Ch. 10, pp. 417-420. 

Bimanbihari Majumdar, Sricaitanyacariter Upadan, pp. 477-485. 
Premavilasa, Ch. 15, 213-217; BRK. pp. 429-439. 

Sukumar Sen, Bāngālā Sahityer Itihas, Vol. I, Part. U, p. 14. 

BRK. p. 435; Narottamavilasa, pp. 129-133; Jiva Gosvāmin is said to have 
Composed 8 eulogistic verses on Jānhavā Devi. Vide Janhavastakam, MS. 
No. 3053x of Madras Government Oriental Library ce. | 

7. Premavilasa, pp. 318-319; BRK. pp. 432-433. ; 

8. Premavilasa, pp. 213-217; Narottamavilāsa, pp. 142-143. - 
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Kantakanegara in Burdwan with the help of a rich Vaisnava agri- 
culturist name Candra Mandala.. She might also have held a 
Vaisnava festival in Borakuli village in Murshidabad with the help 
of her adopted son Ramacandra.2 


OF 


Two questions are very relevant to the reconstruction of the 
religious career of Janhava Devi. First, what was her relation with 
the Gopalas? Second, what was her relation with her step-son 
Virabhadra ? 

Excepting Paramesvara Dasa of Tarā-Atpur and Uddharana 
Datta of Saptagrama, no other Gopāla really belonged to the circle 
of Janhava Devi’s disciples. In all probability Paramešvara Dasa and 
Uddharana Datta accompanied her on her journey to Vrndavana. 
Only two of the Gopālas, or perhaps three, if we include Krsnadasa 
of Ākāihāt, attended the Kheturi festival4 The other Gopālas, 
including the powerful Gopala.Abhirama, were either no more when 
the Kheturi festival was held, or unwilling to join it. Janhava Devi 
did not make any spccial effort to strengthen and enlarge the Gopala 
system. Perhaps merely the ‘friendly mood’ of the Gopalas was 
not acceptable to her. 

Jànhava Devī's relation with Virabhadra is an indeterminable 
factor. He did not accompany her on her repeated journey to 
Vrndavana. Both Vamsisiksé and Muralivilasa record instances of 
Virabhadra’s malignity towards Ramacandra, Janhava Devi’s adop- 
ted son. Jànhava Devi, too, did not accompany Virabhadra on 
his journey to East Bengal. According to BRK, Virabhadra did not 
attend the first Khetnri festival.6 He was not interested in learning 


Rabindranath Maiti, Caitanyaparikara, p. 510. 

Vamšīšiksā, p. 185. Another festival was held in Borakuli by Srinivasa. 
Acarya: BRK : p. 637. 

Gaudīya Vaisņava Jivana, Y, pp. 108-109. 

BRK. p. 418; Narottamavilasa, p. 118. 

Vamšīstksā, pp. 192-196; Muralīvilāsa, pp. 368-372. - 

BRK. p. 418, verse 371. According to Premavilasa, p.308, Jagaddurlabha, 
Vīrabhadra's son, attended the festival. 
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from Janhava Devi the theology of the Vrndavana gosvāmins. 
He cultivated it probably after her death.1 Finally, Virabhadra did 
nothing to help her unify the sub-sects. He did not make any 
special effort to support her in her unceasing endeavour to bring: 
the sub-sects under the Vrndavana dogma, and level down the angu- 
larities of the post-Caitanya Vaisnava movement. Virabhadra’s 
disciples probably maintained their distance from Janhava Devi. 

The chronicles give no authentic account of the last days of this 
remarkable lady. According to Vamsisiksa Jāņhavā Devi “became 
fused with the idol of Gopinatha" in Vrndavana.2 This must be a 
legend. One must yet be all praise for this remarkable Bengali 
lady. At a time when each and every ‘upper caste’ Bengali lady 
was supposed to be “invisible to the sun” (Asaryampasya), Jànhava 
Devi decidedly rebelled against her seclusion, and took a leading part 
in consolidating the Caitanya movement. Her tremendous energy 
was manifest in her travels to far off places, and in her tireless zeal 
in meeting the other leaders of the movement in Bengal and Vrnda- 
'vana. 


IV 


According to Dimock Janhava Devi “was a Tantrik and Saha- 
jiyà leader of considerable power in her own right". His main 
argument is that “Janhava seems to have become a Sahajiyā through 
her adopted son Ramacandra". Dimock unquestioningly, accepts 
Sukumar Sen's view that **Ramacandra persuaded his foster mother 
to the Sahajiyā position".3 There are several objections to Dimocks 
theory. He is obviously unaware of the fact that Sukumar Sen has 
never regarded Janhava Devi as a Tantrika Sahajiya'. Sen's view 
is that she gradually became interested in Vaidhi Sadhana or ‘regular 
worsip’, and later supported Jiva Gosvamin’s interpretation of the 
legality of Krsna's loves.4 Some ideas of Ramacandra and the 


E Vamsisiksa, p. 127, Muralivilasa, p. 388. 
- Vamsisiksa, p. 187: Pancavarsa Pare Ka 
n sā, g sa Pare Kamapurna Kai "ra Milana 
Haila Gopīnātha Sane.|| : o D 


3. The Place of the Hidden Moon. 


.52 : 
4. Sukumar Sen, Deco TOO BOSE TD CO. 


Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Vol. X, Part II 5p. 14. 
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Bāghnāpārā Vaisnavas have admittedly a Sahajiya colour. But the 
orthodox Vaisnavas did not consider either Varnšīšiksā or M urahvilasa, 
in which the ideas of the Bāghnāpārā Vaisnavas are laid down, a 
Sahajiyā work. In 1893 Kedarnath Datta Bhaktivinoda, one of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava leaders, reviewed YVamšīšiksā in the following 
manner: “There are several ideas in Vamsisiksa which are excellent, 
Some of these ideas have a Sahajiya flavour. Yet, on the whole, 
the work does not seem to be a Sahajiyā work". (Translated).2 


Janhava Devi was very much respected by contemporary Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas and their leaders like Srinivasa Acarya and Narottama 
Datta. Had she been a ‘Tantrika’ and ‘Sahajiya’ leader, Narottama 
and Srinivasa, who had been carefully indoctrinated in Vrndavana, 
would not have honoured her as an 'Īivarī' or Goddess.3 


V 


Nityananda's son Virabhadra is not mentioned in Vrndavana 
Dasa's CBH. That is why he is regarded by some people as a ficti- 
tious figure, a simulacrum.4 But no account of the Nityananda 
circle would be complete without a reference to the activities of 
of Virabhadra or Viracandra, Niiyananda's son. The orthodox 
Vaisnavas of ihe nineteenth century regarded him as some one out- 
side the pale. Virabhadra inherited the radicalism of his father. 
It was manifest in his conversion of two thousand and five hundred 
Buddhist monks and nuns.6 


D 


The rapid spread of the Caitanya movement had undermined 
the Buddhist base in Bengal. Both Krsna Miéra Yati, author of 


1. These ideas are explained in Ch. 16 of this dissertatton. 

Sajjanatosani, April, 1893, Vol. 5, p. 16. Kedarnath Datta belonged to the 
Baghnapara circle. 

3. Gaudiya Vaisnava Sahitya, Ch. 9, p. 101. 

4. Bhüpendranath Dutta, Vaisnava Sahitye Samajacitra, p. ss ; Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, Bangabhasa O Sahitya, fa. p. 325. 

Sajjanatosani, 1894, Vol. 6, p. 22. 

6. The legend of the conversion is given in Nityanandaprabhur Vamsavistara,. 
pp, 23-35. E 
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Pravodhacandrodayam, and Kavi Karnapura, author of Caitanya- 
candrodayam, clearly refer to the connection between the Buddhist 
gurus and the affluent merchants. But the Vanik community in 
West Bengal, and later in East Bengal began to patronise Vaisnavism, 
by which many members of the community elevated their social 
position. The conversion of many large groups of people into 
Vaisnavism must have made the Buddhists utterly helpless. Their 
great hunger, in the physical sense of the term, is described in Nityā- 
nandaprabhur Vamsavistara.2 Other Vaisnava leaders, besides Vīra- 
bhadra, probably wanted to convert the Buddhists. But Virabhadra 
took the initiative. According to Haridasa Dasa, the 1200 Nedas 
(shaven-headed males) were really 1200 prisoners of the Muslim 
ruler of Dacca. Virabhadra made them free and converted them, 
These Nedās later married. Their wives were known as Nedis (shaven- 
headed females). Only four of the original Nedés did not marry. 
These four men were led by one Gokulananda who spread Vaisna- 
vism in Rada, East Bengal and the Sundarban region.3 


A great achievement of Virabhadra was his journey to East 
Bengal and Dacca city. This journey definitely Jed to the spread 
of the movement in East Bengal. From the account of the memora- 
ble mission given in Nitydnandaprabhur Wamsavistāra, it appears 
that Virabhadra was a very rich man.4 Many Mahantas, disciples 
‘and servants accompanied him. He travelled in palanquins and 
horse-drawn carriages. The procession carried multi-coloured banners. 
Virabhadra wore different types of ornaments. The impressive 
procession sang Kīrtana and played on numerous types of drums 
and cymbals. One Nrsimha Dasa was the leader of the shaven- 
headed Buddhist monks whom Virabhadra had converted into Vaisna- 
vism just before his departure for Dacca. East Bengal was once 


Pravodhacandrodayam, Nirnayasagar ed. 1935, Act III, p. 105: Verse begin- 
ning with Avaso Layanam, etc. Caitanyacandrodayam, ed. Manindranath 
Guha, p. 56, verse 2, line 2 : **Vaisyastu Buuddha Iva”. 


2. Nityanandaprabhur Vamšavistāra, p. 23. Ksudha a Podaye P. ite Na 
i a y „P.23. Ks eta Rahite 
Pāriļ Jvalile. Jvalila Vali Kahaye Pukari.]] CC ERE 
3. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, I, p. 44. 
4. Nityanandaprabhur VamSavistara, pp. 27-28. 
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a bastion of Buddhism. Virabhadra’s shaven-headed disciples might 
be of some use to him in convincing the Buddhists of East Bengal 
of the growing insignificance of Buddhism after the advent of Cai- 
tanya. The poet Jnanadasa, too, went to Dacca with the great 
leader. Jn Dacca Virabhadra and his party had to face the hosti- 
lity of the local Muhammadan grandees. But the shaven-headed 
disciples “committed so much nuisance" that Virabhadra’s opponents 
were thoroughly terrified. His mission was apparently successful. 
A large number of the Hindus of Dacca accepted the new faith.1 

From Dacca Virabhadra went to Malda, and there he converted 
a large number of people with the help of Durlabha Chetri, who 
himself had been converted by Caitanya.2 

Virabhadra must have acquired unrivalled supremacy in the 
lMahànta-hierarchy. ït was perhaps difficult for. Ramacandra, 
Jāņhavā Devis adopted son, to tolerate Virabhadra’s supremacy. 
He, therefore, set up his own Šrīpēta in Baghnapara, which was 
infested with tigers. ^ Virabhadra ultimately made a compromise 
with the Bāghnāpārā group.3 


VI 


At first Virabhadra had no caste prejudice. He is said to have 
soundly whipped Gatigovinda, Srinivasa Ācārya's son, when he 
maligned a great leader, Raghunandana, on the ground of his Sudra 
caste. Bu: Virabhadra later became a supporter of the Kulina 
Brahmanas. He negotiated the marriage of his daughter Bhuvana- 
mohini with a Kulina Brahmana named Parvatinàtha Mukhati.5 
Even Devivara Ghataka, the high priest of Kulinism, and the cele- 
brated organiser of Melavandhas,9 was said to have been converted 
by Vīrabhadra.7 


Eastern Bengal District Gazetteers, Dacca, Vol. V, p. 66. 
Gaudīya Vaisnava Jivana, Í, p. 36. 
Vamsisiksa, pp. 190-197. 
Nityanandaprabhur Vamšavistāra, p. 34. 
Premavilasa, Ch. 24, pp. 255-237. 
Devivara fixed 36 groups of Kulina Brahmanas which were known as Melas. 
The Melas were endogamous. 
Pn: yilasa, p. 257. 
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Virabhadra was closely acquainted with the Vaisnava groups of 
Santipur, Kheturi, Yājīgrāma and Srikhanda. It is important to 
note that he was a very close friend of Srinivasa Ācārya of Yaji- 
grāma, and godfather to the Ācārya's son Gatigovinda.t Virabhadra 
paid a visit to Visnupur, where the kings had been converted 
first by Srinivasa Ācārya.2 In the first Kheturi festival Virabhadra 
was conspicuous by his absence. But later he participated in another 
festival in Kheturi, in which he delivered an impressive lecture on 
the *Brahmanahood" of Narottama Datta, a Kayastha.? Virabhadra 
is reported to have said that Vaisnavism was the noblest of all reli- 
gions, that only the Vaisnava Guru or preceptor, irrespective of his/ 
her caste, had the right to initiate people into the mysteries of the 
Vaisnava religion, that a true Vaisnava was nobler than a Brahmana, 
and that Vaisnavism was incompatible with caste. He said thata 
real Vaisnava invariably wore an ‘inner’ sacred thread or Yajņasūtra 
around his heart, regardless of caste. 


Virabhadra looked like a ‘pillar’ of the Caitanya movement to 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas of the eighteenth century.4 It appears that he 
was gradually but thorougly influenced by the conservatism of Śri- 
nivasa Acarya and Narottama Datta. He is said to have visited 
Vrndavana as a pilgrim. On his way to Vrndavana he visited Santi- 
pur and there held secret conversations with Krsna Mira, Advaita's 
son. From Navadvipa he went to Srikhanda, and held talks with 
Kanai Thakur, Raghunandana’s son, behind closed doors. ‘These 
talks behind closed doors probably signified Virabhadra's acceptance 
of the Vrndavana dogma. He also met Srinivasa and Narottama 
on his way to Vrndavana. In Vrndavana he was accorded a grand 
reception by Jiva Gosvamin and other Gaudiya Vaisnavas.5 

Virabhadra, however, did not belong to any particular group 


Tbid., Ch. 17, p. 252. 
Ibid., p. 249. 

Ibid., Ch. 19, pp. 337-339. 
BRK. Ch. 9, p. 394: 
Stambha”. 


Premavilasa, pp. 342-343; BRK: Ch. 13 
ilāsa, ; : Ch. 13, pp. 635-630. Virabhadra also 
met Šyāmānanda and went to Purī. ki DNE 
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or sub-sect. As Nityananda's son he enjoyed great prestige. He 


had innumerable disciples.. He had also numerous Muslim disci- 





ples. The chroniclers scarcely refer to his association with the 
Gopálas. Very probably he had the right to trespass on their 
dioceses. But he did not make any special effort to make the Gopala ; 
organisation stable. At first he did not care much for the Vrnda- me 
vana theology. But after the first Kheturi festival, where Srinivasa E 
Acarya, Narottama Datta, Janhava Devi and Syamananda worked tr i 


in unison for the establishment of the Vrndāvana dogma, Virabhadra 
found it necessary to visit Vrndāvana. Perhaps Ramacandra of 
Baghnapara advised him to seek Jiva Gosvamin's patronage.? Vira- 
bhadra’s long journey to Vrndavana (after secret meetings with — "a 


usi 


various group leaders) signified the waning of Nityānanda's influ- T À 
ence, and the beginning of the ascendancy of the Vrndavana theology A 

in Bengal. The idea of worshipping Krsna as a comrade and inti- "ne. 
mate friend, which was the basic idea of the Nityananda group; * 
gradually paled into insignificance. The idea of Manjari worship, , 
favoured by the Vrndavana gosvamins, gained supremacy in Bengal. ; 








1. Premavilāsa, p. 342: Vīracandra 
Kaila Tinha Tāra Anta Nai.|| p- 
Gaņana”. 

2. Premavilāsa, 
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CHAPTER X 
“SAKHA’S AND *MAHANTA"S 
Y 


Tbe Caitanya movement had no centralised organisation. Caj- 

tanya was the highest ecclesiastical authority as long as he lived, 
Prominent Vaisnavas of Bengal met him every year in Puri and 
sought his advice and guidance.! During a Rathayatrà festival in Puri, 
sixty-six leading Vaisnavas of Bengal, including Advaita and Nityā- 
nanda, recognised his divinity.? Most of these men were later 
regarded as Mahantas, oz Abbots. ïn all probability the Mahēntas 
were first organised in Navadvipa even when Caitanya was a house- 
holder The Navadvipa /Mahāntas might have done their utmost 
to neutralise the Brahmanical assault on the nascent sect. 
The Sakhas or “Branches” are systematised in CCM in Chap- 
ters 10, 11 and 12 of Adihl. Krsnadasa Kaviraja mentions four 
branches, from which stemmed innumerable sub-branches. The four 
branches were the following : 


l. The principal (mūkhya) branch of Caitanya with one hundred 
and fifty-nine followers. 


2. The branch of Nityananda with eighty-three followers, inclu- 
ding the Gopalas and Upagopālas. 


3. The branch of Advaita with forty followers. 
4. Thc branch of Gadādhara Pandita with thirty-two followers. 


1. CCM : Kalnā ed. p. 133: “Ara Yata Bhaktagana Gaudadeša Vasi] Pratyavde 
Prabhure Dekhe Nilacale Asi.]] 


2. CBH : pp. 414-15 ; Sixty-seven Vaisnavas of Bengal and Orissa who assem- 
bled in Puri are mentioned by Murari Gupta: 
4/17, pp. 160-162. 


3. CBH: Ādilītā, P- 62: “Mukundera Gane Draye Sakala Mahanta"; Adilila, 
P. 81, “Eteka Mahanta Sava Sar 


va Parihari, Īšvar:. oyā Sarva 
Parihari” || ihari| Karena lívara Seva S 


7 
Sriktsnacaitanyacaritamttam, 


Mahantas are mentioned in some songs of Vasu Ghosa : Sakala Maltānta 


Meli, Sakale Sināna Kari, Aila Gaurā i j ayalt, 
ed. Harekrma Mukhopadhyaya, p. 168, Mel! Vaignava Pads 
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It must be noted that none of the celebrated ‘Six Gosvāmins” of 
Vrndàvana was prominent enough to be the leader of a “full” branch. 
Sanátana, Ripa, Raghunatha Bhatta and Raghunatha Dasa belonged 
to the ‘main’ branch of Caitanya. Rüpa and Sanātana jointly led 
a ‘sub-branch’ to which their renowned nephew, Jiva Gosvamin, 
belonged.1 Considered strictly from the hierarchical point of view, 
the Vrndāvana gosvāmins, therefore, were far less important than 
Advaita, Nityānanda and Gadādhara Pandita. The followers of 
Caitanya who lived in Gauda or Bengal were regarded as superior 
to his followers who lived in Purī or any other place.2 


II 


ln Gaudiya Vaisnava hagiology, as recorded in such later works 
as Bhakticandrikāpatala, BRK, and the two modern compilations 
entitled, respectively, Vaisnavacaradarpana and Brhatbhaktitattvasara, 
Caitanya is referred to as the earliest organiser ofthe Mahantas, ihe 
great majority of whom belonged to his branch. But many Mahan- 
tas belonged also to the three other branches of Advaita, Nityananda 
and Gadadhara Pandita. : 

The Mahāntas and Gopālas were probably classified by Svarüpa 
Damodara with Caitanya’s consent. Karnapüra also refers to his 
father, Sivananda Sena, as an authoritative hagiologist.3 According 
io Karnapüra every Vaisnava, who was fortunate enough to belong 
to one of the branches, was regarded as a Mahanta. The Mahantas 
belonged to the following categories :4 

1. The Vaisnava associates of Caitanya in Navadvipa were 

known as the Mahattama or the ‘noblest’ Mahdantas. 

2. The Vaisnava associates of Caitanya in Puri belonged to the 

lower grade of Mahatrara or ‘nobler’ Mahantas. 


1. CCM: Kalna ed. p. 131 : Anupama, Srirupa, Āra Sanatana] Ei Tin Sakha 
Vīkser Pascime Sarvottamaļļ...Tāra Madhya Rupa-Sanatana Vada Sākhāļ 
Anupama Jiya Rājendrādi Upasakha.|| 


2. GGD. p. 12, verse 15. 
3. GGD. pp. 46-47: verses 171-172, where Karnapüra quotes his father's 


opinion. 
4. GGD. pp. 11-12, verses, 13-16. 
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3. Caitanya’s companions in the Deccan were simply known as 


¢Mahantas’. 
4. Meritorious Vaisnavas were also known as ‘Mahdntas’. 


Caitanya : Mahāprabhu 


ļ 
| 


Nityananda : Prabhu Advaita : Prabhu 
| 








Gopāla Upagopāla Mahānta 





| | | 


Mahattama Mahānta Mahattara Mahānta Mahānia Mahānta 


Navadvīpa Purī Caitanya’s Meritorious 
companions Vaisnavas 
in the 
Deccan 


The specific number of the Mahantas is not mentioned in GGD. 
In Caitanya’s absence the Bengali Mahantas probably worked under 
the general supervision of Advaita and Nityananda, the two Prabhus. 
The. Mahantas, however, enjoyed considerable autonomy. Possibly 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century the necessity of limiting 
the number of Mahāntas was deeply felt. Some of the Vaisnavas 
became Upamahāntas or vice-mahāntas. But at least Karnapüra 


was not prepared to see any fundamental difference between the" 


Mahāntas and the Upamahāntas.1 

The names of the ‘venerable’ Vaisnavas were mentioned in. 
Bhakticandrikapatala. The number of fake Mahāntas must have 
been spirally rising. They endangered the economic and social 
security of the genuine Mahanias. Bhakticandrikapatala, which is 
said to have been dictated by Narahari Sarkar to Lokananda, his 
disciple,2 contains a list of fifty-one ‘venerable’ Vaisnavas, who had 
to be ritually worshipped along with Caitanya.3 This work is, 


1, SED); p. 53: verse 208: “Ubhayesam Gunastulyastenamiganita Maya’. 
2. Srikhander Pracin Vaisnava, p. 149. 


3. Bhakticandrikapatala, Ch. 4, pp. 121-126, verses 21-24. 3 
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however, considered unreliable by Bimanbihari Majumdār.: Two- 
reasons are adduced to prove the unreliability. Firstly, Narahari 

Sarkár's name is mentioned in this work right at the beginning, even 

before the names of the two Prabhus, Advaita and Nityananda, have - 
been mentioned. Secondly, the work mentions a high-ranking 

Vaisnava named Jnānānanda, who is never mentioned in the biogra- 

phies and the chronicles. But Majumdar should have noted that 

Bhakticandrikapatala is said to have been written by Lokananda, 

Narahari Sarkar’s disciple, who, quite naturally, mentioned his guru’s 

name right at the outset. As for the unidentifiable Jnanananda, it 

was presumably the first name or title of a contemporary devotee, . 
whose full name was inadvertently left out. 


The sixty-four Mahdntas are mentioned in Samksipta Vaisnava 
Vandand, attributed to the authority of Daivakinandana, a hagio- 
logist of the sixteenth century, and also in Narahari Cakravarti’s 
BRK.? The BRK Mahāntas attended a festival organised by Šri- 
nivāsa Ācārya and the Vaisnavas of Kātwā for the commemoration 
of the death of Gadadhara Dasa, an important follower of Nityā- 
nanda. Many of these AZahantas belonged to the four branches. 
A few of them were disciples of Srinivasa Acarya, Narottama Datta, 
Janhaya Devi and Syamananda. Narahari Cakravarti avers that 
there were so many Mahdantas that their real number was indeter 
minable.1 Several names, which are not found in the older lists 
have been mentioned in BRK (e.g., Laksminātha, Nanda Pandita, 
Vijaya) The inclusion of these names indicates the possibility of 
the emergence of new Mahdantas, or the creation of new Mahanta 
abbacies, towards the close of the sixteenth century and the beginn- 
ing of the seventeenth. 

Brhatbhaktitattvasāra,3 a Vaisnava compilation prepared in. 
modern times by Radhanath Kabasi, places the Mahantas in **clus- 
ters" led by eight outstanding Vaignavas. These leaders were 
Svarüpa Dāmodara, Raya Rāmānanda, Govindananda Thakura, 


1. Sricaitanyacariter Upadan, p. 585. 
2. BRK: p. 394 : Verse 407 : **Kahite Ki Makantaganer Nahi Anta”. 


3. Brhatbhaktitattvasara ; pp- 664-666. 
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Ramananda Basu, Sivananda Sen, and the brothers Govinda Ghoga, 
Madhava Ghosa and Vasudeva Ghosa. Each of these clusters con- 
sisted of eight Mahantas. But the whole arrangement is a recent 
innovation which lacks authority. 


At an indeterminable time ihe number of Mahāntas was fixed 
at sixty-four, and that of the Upamahdntas at thirty-two. Their 
names and Sripdfas are mentioned in Vaisņavācāradarpaņa,: another 
tecent compilation prepared by Navadvipacandra Gosvamin. 

Some of the important Mahdntas are mentioned below. 


Ananta Acarya. (Anantanagar, Hooghly. Advaita branch). 

Baninatha Brahmacari. (Campahati, Nadia). 

Bhagavan Acarya (Khanja), (Gosvami-Malipara, Hooghiy). 

4. Bhugarbha Gosvāmin. (Vrndāvana). 

5. Candragekhara Ācārya. (Caitanya’s uncle on his mother’s side. Nava- 
dvipa). 


wn = 


= 


Ciranjīva Sena. (Father of Rāmacandra Kavirāja and the celebrated 

poet Govindadāsa Kavirāja. Srikhanda, Burdwan). 

7. Dāmodara Pandita. (Kuliyā, Nadia). 

8. Gadadhara Dasa. Nityananda branch. (Ariüdaha, 24 Parganas). 

9. Govinda Ghosa. (Agradvipa, Burdwan). 

10. “Yavana’ Haridāsa. (Budam in Jessore, and Puri). 

11. Jagadananda Pandita. (Navadvipa). 

12. Jagadiga Pandita. (Jasadā, Nadia). 

13. Krsnadāsa Kavirāja. Author of CCM. (Vrodvaana). 

14. Lokanatha Gosvàmin. (Vrndavana). 

15. Mādhavācārya. (Navadvīpa). 

16. Mādhava Ghosa. (Brother of Govinda Ģhosa and Vāsu Ghosa. A 
renowned Kirtana singer) : 

17. Minaketana Rāmadāsa. (Jhāmatpur, Burdwan). 

18. Mukunda Sarkar. Brother of Narahari Sarkar and father of Ragbu- 
nandana. (Srikhanda, Burdwan). 

19. Murāricaitanya Dasa. Nityānanda branch. It is said that in bhakti 

ecstasy, he slapped tigers and played with deadly snakes. (Vyaghragale 

Cada Mare Sarpa Sange Khelz : CCM, p. 186). 

Murari Gupta. (Navadvipa. Author of Caitanya's biography in Sans- 

krit). 

Narahari Sarkar. (Stikhanda, Burdwan. See nexi Chapter). 

22. Pratāparudradeva. (King of Puri : 1497-1540: Branch of Caitanya). 


20. 


21, 


J Vaisnavacaradarpana : pp. 334-345. 
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23. Pravodhánanda Sarasvati. (Varanasi). 

24. Raghunandana. (Stikhanda, Burdwan. See next Chapter) 
25. Rāghav2 Pandita. (Panihati, 24 Parganas), 

26. Rāmānanda Basu. (Kulīngrām, Burdwan). 1 : 
27. Rāmānanda Raya, (Puri). T 


, 


28. Rāmācandra Kavirāja. (Son of Ciranjiva Sena). F E 
29. Sadasiva Kaviraja. (Kumārahatta, 24 Parganas). A 
30. Svarüpa Dàmodara. (Puri). e: 
31. Sivànanda Sena. (Kancdapada, 24 Parganas). ^ n NO 


32. Šrīvāsa Pandita. (Navadvipa). 

33. Vakregvara Pandita. (Guptipara, Hooghly). 

34. Vàsu Ghosa. (Famous hymnologist : Tamluk, Midnapur) 

35. Visnudása (Acarya). Advaita branch. (Burdwan). : 

36. Vrudāvana Dasa. Author of CBH. Nityananda branch. (Kumara- 7 
hatta and Navadvipa). ; 

37. Yadunandana. Renowned poet and hymnologist. (Ghātāl, Midnapu: 





CHAPTER XI 


THE VAISNAVAS OF SRIKHANDA AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


Y 
i 


Šrīkhanda, a village near the sub-divisional town of Katwa 
(Burdwan), was a very powerful centre of the Caitanya movement. 
The consolidation of Vaisnavism in Srikhanda and the neighbour- 
ing villages in both Burdwan and Bīrbhūm was the work of two 
Vaidya brothers named Mukunda Sarkar and Narahari Sarkar. 
Mukunda, the elder brother, was a Rājavaidya, or physician by 
appointment to the Sultan of Gauda. Narahari, too, was a practīs- 
ing physician. The brothers were important members of the pre- 
Caitanya Vaisnava milieu. Rayafekhara, a contemporary Vaisnava 
poet, wrote that Narahari Sarkar sang Kirtanas even before Caita- 
nya’s birth. Later the two brothers became Caitanya’s companions. 
Mukunda lived in Šrīkhanda. He married, and became the father 
of a son named Raghunandana, who also became a powerful Mahānta. 
Narahari lived in Navadvipa and became a close companion of 
Caitanya and Gadadhara Pandita.? According to a scholar, Nara- 
hari’s position in the Caitanya milieu was seriously disturbed by 
the unexpected arrival of Nityānanda.s Narahari lived in Nava- 
dvipa, always maintaining a close relation with his brother Mukunda 
and nephew Raghunandana, who had considerable influence among 
both the literate and the illiterate sections of the society. According 
to one account Narahari had a wife and four daughters. But the 
Srikhanda tradition quite emphatically represents him as an um- 
‘married ascetic. In all probability the traditional view is right. 


1. “Gaurangajanmer Age] Vividha Rāginī Rāge| Vrajarasa Karilen Gan"ll 
RayaSekhara, “Srikhanda Mahima” Vaisnava Padāvalī, ed, Harekrsna 
Mukhopadhyaya, p. 303. 

2. BRK : Ch. 19; p. 572. Verse 3008: Narahari Gadādhara Sohe Dui Pasal 
Hari Vali Caudike Phire Haridasa]] 

3. Rabindranath Maiti, Caitanyaparikara, p. 134. 

4. Ibid., p. 141; Srikhander Pracin Vaisnava, pp. 28-31. 
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Mukunda Sarkar initiated many people and trained his son Raghu- 
nandana as the future Mahanta of Srikhanda. A good Kirtana 
group gradually evolved in Srikhanda, the leading members of which 
were Narahari, Mukunda, Raghunandana, Sulocana Thakur and 
Ciranjiva Sen. Narahari Sarkar was deeply influenced by Gada- 
dhara Pandita. As the ‘Female Principle’ of Radha, he was spiri- 
tually juxtaposed with the ‘Male Principle’ of Caitanya , the incar- 
nation of Krsna. Some Vaisnavas formed a sub-sect known as the 
""Gadāi-Gaurānga” sect. They worshipped Caitanya as Krsna and 
Gadādhara Pandita as Radha. These Vaisnavas obviously did not 
support the Rasarāja.-Mahābhāva concept explained in Chapter 8 of 
the Madhyalila of CCM. But the deification of Gadadhara Pandita 
was fraught with dangerous possibilities. From Navadvipa ‘Gadai- 
Gauranga’ worship spread to Srikhanda and some villages of 
Birbhüm. í 


u 


Narahari Sarkar’s speciality lay in the intensity of his devotion 
for Caitanya. He was the leader of a group of people who consi- 
dered Navadvipa far more important than Vrndavana, and Caitanya 
far more significant than Krsna, This group was presumably cons- 
tituted by Jagadananda Pandita, Kasi Misra, Raghunandana, Locana 
Dasa, Purosottama, Vasu Ghosa, Krsnadasa, Gadadhara Pandita, 
Gadadhara Dasa, Sivānanda Sen and Kavi Karnapüra.t Very pro- 
bably the worshippers of ‘Gadai-Gauranga’ and the worshippers of 
Caitanya formed a coalition against the theological standpoints of 
Advaita Ācārya and Nityananda. Narahari systematised Caitanya 
worship in a work entitled Sribhakticandrikapatala. It is said that : 
he installed the images of Caitanya in Srikhanda, Gangānagar and 
Kātwā.2 

Narahari regarded handsome Caitanya as a Nagara or para- 
mour of the women of Navadvipa. Perbaps he was the earliest 
-proponent of Gauranāgaravāda or the strange doctrine of the para- 


1. Quotation from Krsna Misra Carita in Srikhander Pracin Vaisnava, p 
32. Gaurapadatarangini, p. 189. ; x 
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mourhood of Caitanya. He composed a good number of songs in 
which the amorous conduct of the ladies of Navadvipa, who were- 
supposed to have fallen. hopelessly in love with Caitanya, is deli- 
neated in a titillating manner.! In these interesting songs Caitanya 
is depicted as a young man whose very sight made the wives and 
daughters of the householders of Navadvipa mad with libido, 
Caitanya was, of course, capable of maintaining his detachment. 
One may also find in the Gaura-Nàgara songs the old allegory of 
the soul pining for the Supreme God. But the eroticism inherent 
in the doctrine was very frankly and fully exploited in many songs 
composed by its adherents. Locana Dasa, a disciple of Narahari 
Sarkar, and author of Caitanyamangala? even described the Srngàra 
of Caitanya and his wife Visnupriya, just before the young saint 
renounced the world. Even Sitirkumar Ghosh believed that Cai- 
tanya “caused a flood of Rasa" during the night before he left 
Navadvīpa for good.* At any rate Locana's account puts emphasis 
on the conjugal love of Caitanya and Visnupriya.5 

Narahari Sarkar himself represented Caitanya as a veritable 


Guru of the contemporary Casanovas in eight Sanskrit verses.6 This. 


idea might have a touch of sublimity or spirituality. But it cer- 
tainly caused the perversion of bhakti. The following literal tran- 


1. The total number of Gauranagara songs was approximately 108. Gaura- 
padataranginī, Intro. p. 190 ; text: pp. 105-148. 

2. According to Bimanbihari Majumdar Locana Dasa of Kograma, Burdwan, 
wrote Caitanyamangala with a view to disseminating the Gauranagara 
doctrine. Sricaitanyacariter Upadan, p. 262. 

3. Caitanyamangala, Madhya, pp. 186-187. According to Bimānbihārī Majum- 
dar the account was first given in Caitanyavilāsa of Madhava, an Oriah 
poet. Ibid. pp. 275-76. Caitanya’s pre-renunciation coitus with Visou- 
priya is also described in a work entitled Sricaitanyamahabhagavatare of 
Nrsima: MS. no. 1691 in Vangiya Sahitya Parisat: Ch. 31. Locana's 
account is said to have been corroborated by Narayani, mother of Vrndā- 
vana Dasa. But Bimānbihārī Majumdar has serious doubts about it. 
Tbid. p. 276. 

4. Sri Amiyanimai Carit, Vol. 3, pp. 15-16. 

Vide, PKT. Vol. 5, pp. 208-209, fn. 

6. «Ašcaryam, Sakhi Paíya Lampataguroh Sannyasivesam Keitau’. Verse 
quoted in srīkhander Pracin Vaisnava, p. 32. ane 


n 
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slation of a Gauranāgara song may help us correctly measure the 
spiritual value of the Gauranāgara concept :1 


(Says a young housewife): One day I was sitting on the portico in the 
company of my mother-in-low and sister-in-law. "Through the windows 
Isaw Caitanya (Gauranga) passing by. Like a good girl I coverd up my 
face and remained seated. But my sister-in-law, who was affected by love, 
stood up. With a smiling face she glanced at him. Her garment became 
loose. Her mother asked her to be careful. But she paid little heed to 
what the old lady was saying. She became nude. I began to giggle, and 
tried to fix up her garment. ButI, too, became nude. The old lady tried 
to control us. But inscrutable are the ways of God. The old lady became 
nude, too. We three nudes fixed our eyes on Gaurānga who did not stop, 
and passed by. Suddenly we got back our sense of modesty. My mother- 
in-law advised me to keep quiet about this incident. But Narahari appre- 
ciates the situation, and advises them to cover up their shame. 


It is said that Narahari Sarkar also enjoined on the Vaisnavas 
of Srikhanda to follow certain ethical ideas. They were advised to 
look upon every man as a friend, to reform the sinners by kindness, 
to repudiate vanity, egoism and ambition, to practise austerity, cha- 
rity, simplicity and non-violence, to promote egalitarianism, to 
pardon men even after they had caused harm, to discipline the 
sense-organs, to avoid anything which might make for worry in. 
others, to remain unaffected by happiness or sorrow, and to be con- 
tent with all sorts of circumstances, good or bad.2 


III 


It has been claimed that even before Caitanya had renounced 
the world, he had invested Narahari with the authority to spread 
the faith in Srikhanda region.3 It is now impossible to determine 
the authenticity of the claim. We find an extremely bantering refer- 
ence to the parikaras (companions/disciples) of Kesava Bharati who. 


1. Gaurapadataranginī, pp. 128-129 ; Pada no. 100. The identity of ‘‘Nara- 
hari" who composed this song is not definitely known. Presumably he 
was Narahari Sarkar, since this song is not found in Gauracaritracintāmaņi. 
(ed. Haridāsa Dasa) of Ghanasyama or Narahari Cakravarti, author of BRK. 

2 Srīkkander Prācīn Vaisnava, pp. 25-26. 

3. Ibid., p. 33. 

13 
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Tived in nearby Katwa, and who had the uncommon distinction:of 


ritually initiating Caitanya.! Kesava Bharati, too, might have been 
invested with that authority. But the Vaisnavas of Srikhanda believe 
that Narahari Sarkar was permitted by Caitaaya to act as a guru even 
in Puri where he converted a Brahmana named Lakananda Thakura, 
who wrote Bhakticandrikapatala.2 This work on rituals and hagio- 
logy was written before Haribhaktivilasa was imported into Bengal. 


Vīrabhadra's preference for the Vaisnava guru has already been 
mentioned.) He was probably influenced by Narahari Sarkàr who 
held the view that, if any so-called guru opposed Vaisnavism, he 
was to be repudiated by his Vaisnava disciples. This uncompro- 
mising attitude reflected Narahari’s aversion to fake preceptors who 
utilised the Vaisnava upsurge for their own material gains. Vira- 
bhadra and Narahari Sarkar thus enfeebled the position of the non- 
"Vaisnava gurus. 

Though Narahari Sarkar was a Vaidya (technically a Sudra), 
many Brahmanas belonged to his Sakhà or branch. The following 
persons were the principal members of the branch.5 

1. Thakur Kānāi (son of Raghunandana, Narahari’s nephew, and another 
leader of the Srikhanda Vaisnavas). 

Thakur Madana Raya (son of Thakur Kanai). 

Vamšīvadana (brother of Madana Raya). 

Gopāla Thakura (a Brahmana). 

Locana Dasa (A Vaidya poet of Kograma, Burdwan. He was a direct 
disciple of Narahari Sarkar, and author of Caitanyamangala and 
numerous Dhamali songs). 

6. Cakrapani Caudhuri (a Vaidya). 


5» 55 gap 


1. Verse in Rasakalpadruma by Jagannatha Misra, ed. Banambara Acarya 
Sarma, p. 503, verse no. 80: Apu Posta Tamakhu Bhangakusumapanaprama- 
ttavitah| Kanthe Cikkana Kasthamala Vilasad Sadpadamudrankitah| Kecit 
Syamaganasca Ke Sakhiganah Kecinnimayiganah| Kecit Kešava Bharati 
Parikara Natravakasah Satām.|] 

2. Bhakticandrikapatala, ed. Rakhalananda Thakur, 1920. The work has 8 

chapters. 

Premavilasa, Ch. 19, pp. 337-339. 

Srikhander Pracin Vaisņava, p. 25, 


The list is given in Sākhānirnaya. Vide, Rasakalpavallī pp. 206-210; Sri- 
khander Pracin Vaisņava, pp. 113-115. 4 


wae 
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7. Nityānanda Caudhuri (a Vaidya). 

8. Janārdana Caudhuri (a Vaidya). : 

9. Lokananda Acárya (a Brahmana. Author of BCP). 

10. Srikrsna Pagalini (A Bráhmana Lady). 

1]. Rāmadāsa Ghosal (a Kulin Brāhmaņa). 

12. Candragekhara (a Vaidya). 
13. Laksmikanta (a Brahmana). 

14. Gaurangadasa Ghosāl (a Kulīn Brahmana). 

15. Madhusüdan Das (a Vaidya). 

16. Kaviratna Mišra (a Brahmana). 

17. Krsnakinkara Dasa (a Kayastha). 

18. Yādava Kavirāja (a Kāyastha). 

19. Daityāri Ghosa (a Kāyastha). 
20. Kamsāri Ghosa (a Kāyastha). 
21. Giridhari Dasa (author of Parakiyarasasthapanasiddhanta, an un- 

published essay on the spiritual significance of extra-marital love). 


Narahari’s nephew Raghunandana was also a very influential 
Mahanta. He had his own circle of disciples, who are mentioned 
below :1 


Nayanānanda Kavirāja (a Vaidya of Šrīkhanda). 
Krsnadāsa Thākur (a Brāhmana). 

Mahānanda Caudhurī (a Vaidya). 

Mālinī Thākurānī (Mahānanda's wife). 

Šrīmān Sen (a Vaidya). 

Banamālī Kavirāja (a Vaidya). 

Horki Thakurani (Banamālī's wife).2 

Ramacandra. 

Kavigeknara (a Vaidya : celebrated Vaisnava poet). 
Kaviranjana (a Vaidya and renowned Vaisnava poet). 


Sonam N= 


S 


The Sriknanda Vaisnavas had five distinct groups, namely, the 
groups led by Mukunda Sarkar, Narahari Sarkar, Raghunandana, 
Sulocana Sena, and his brother Ciranjiva Sena (father of Rama- 
candra Kaviraja and Govindadāsa Kavirāja).s Of the aforemen- 


. *"Sakhanirnaya" in Rasakalpavallī, pp. 211-214. 

2. Horki Thakurani had a ghostly familiar who unfailingly paid her bills for 
guru-worship. The ghost was redeemed after it was made to eat the sacred 
left-over or Prasada of God Jagannátha. } U 

B *Šūkhānirņaya” in Rasakalpavallī, p 205: “Panca Sakhara Vivarana Suna 
Mana Diya”... 
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tioned disciples the richest were Cakrapani Caudhuri and his sone 
Nityānanda and Janārdana. They had nearly two thousand peasant. 
tenants who were converted into Vaisnavism by them.1 The$ri. 
khanda Vaisnavas gradually spread their influence in Takipur, 
_Akbarpur, Edugrama, Kograma, Rüpapur, Kulai, Ganganagar, 
Ghoraghat, Akaihat and Katwa.? 


IV 


The Vaisnavas of Srikhanda believe that three distinct schools 
of thought developed in the Caitanya movement. Nityānanda and 
the Gopālas popularised the ‘friendly mood’. The gosvamins of 
Vrndavana preached mainly Krsna worship. But Narahari Sarkar 
‘broadcast the original and unadulterated concepts of Caitanya him- 
self’. .This sectarian claim cannot stand the test of historical scru- 
tiny, -They have not been able to show that Caitanya preached | 
the erotic concept of the Nāgara. It was undoubtedly the invention, 

. of Narahari Sarkar himself. 

Narahari’s views of the Caitanya movement were clearly and | 
forcefully stated in Srikrsnabhajanamrta.4 In this work there is no | 
mention of Advaita. Nityananda is perfunctorily mentioned in the | 
invocatory verse. Obeisance is paid to Svarüpa Damodara, but no | 
heed is paid to the Rasarāja- Mahābhāva concept. The two most | 
prominent characters in this work are Caitanya and Gadadhara | 
Pandita. Narahari summed up the achievements of Caitanya in the | 
following manner :5 | 


“Caitanya”, Narahari Sarkar wrote, *wore merely a loincloth. He was | 
poorly dressed. He renounced the world and became an ascetic. Yethe | 
threw lots of people into a sea of love and made it possible for them to: | 
1. Ibid. p. 207. This is the earliest reference to the conversion of dependent | 
peasants by a Vaisnava Zamindar. 
2. These places are mentioned in Sakhanirnaya’’. 
3. Srikhander Pracin Vaisnava, p. 47. 
This work was edited by Nityananda Dasa, and published by the Rog. 
nandana Samiti, Srikhanda, in B.S. 1339 (1932). 
5. Sriktsnabhajanamtta, quoted in Srikhander Pracin Vaisnava, p.47 and sult 
mar Sen's Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Vol. I. part I, p. 372. 


| 
| 
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enjoy heavenly bliss. The people he saved were innumerable, very power- 
ful, and obdurate like oxen. Some of them were spiritualists. Some of 
them were blinded by worldliness. They stuck to the path of Yoga which 
is meaningless (without bhakti). They were foolish. Steeped in evil, they 
were drunkards and sinners. Some were untouchable Candalas, and some 
were Muhammadans, idiots and housewives. Caitanya reformed them 
only by love, and put an end to their state of being possessed by demons. 
What more need I say ? Caitanya transformed men into women. 


Some of the later followers of the Srikhanda school were pro- 
bably influenced by the left Tantra. Rāyasekhara, famous Vaisnava 
poet, and a follower of Raghunandana, practised Tantra with a 
female votary named Durgādāsī.! 

Nityānanda is not known to have ever cultivated the friendship 
of Narahari Sarkar, though he might have once met Narahari’s 
elder brother Mukunda.? Vrndāvana Dasa never mentions Nara- 
hari Sarkar in Caitanyabhagavata. But it seems that Janhava Devi 
had no quarrel with the $rikhanda Vaisnavas. She met them after 
returning to Bengal from Vrndavana.3 

Narahari Sarkar was the patron of Srinivasa Acarya. He sent 
him to Puri. Both Narahari and his nephew Raghunandana made 
arrangements for Srinivasa's long journey to Vrndavana.5 He was 
beholden to them for their patronage. He is said to have written 
eight verses on Narahari, in one of which he described him as an 
old man with curly hair and a big pelvis.6 In another verse he 
showered praise on Raghunandana.7 

Neither Narahari Sarkar nor Raghunandana was, however, 


1. Harekrsna Mukhopādhyāya, Virbhum Vivaran, Vol. 3, p. 41; Sukumar Sen, 
*Srikhander Sampradāya O Caņdīdāsa”, in Vaisnaviya Nivandha, p. 212. 


2. Cudàmani Dasa, Gaurāngavijaya, p. 86. Nityananda met Mukunda ‘Dasa”’ 
in *Vaidyakhanda" village. Mukunda Dasa is described as a native phy- 
sician or Vaidya. 

3. Premavilasa, p. 235. 

4. BRK. pp. 63-64. 

5. Premavilása, p. 32: BRK. p. 80. ? 

6. “Vakrakesam Prthukatidesam”. “Narahari Thakkurastakam” in Srinivasa- 


cārya Granthamala, ed, Haridāsa Dasa, p. 14. 
7. Verse quoted in Srikhander Pracin Vaisnava, p. 80. 
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influenced by the Vrndavana dogma imported by Srinivasa and hiş 
friends. They did not give up or modify Gauranāgaravāda. Raghu. | 
nandana participated in the Kheturi festival. But he did not play | 
any significant part in it. Narahari was acquainted with Narottama | 
Datta, who visited the old leader in Srikhanda.2 But very Possibly | 
Ciranjiva Sena ultimately defected from the Srikhanda school, His | 
sons Rāmacandra Kavirāja and Govindadasa Kavirāja accepted the | 
Vrndavana dogma. Ramacandra Kaviraja was an intimate friend | 
of Narottama Datta. | 


V 


In the eighteenth century the Vaisnava gurus of Srikhanda were 
i able to expand the sphere of their activity to the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Krsnakanta Nandi, friend and dewan of Warren Hastings, 
and founder of the Cossimbazar House, was initiated by Acyutà- | 
nanda Thakura of Srikhanda.3 In the nineteenth century the most. 
renowned spokesman of the Srikhanda Vaisnavas in Navadvipa was 
was Babaji Siddha Caitanya Dasa. He was born in 1788 and belonged 
to a Kayastha family of Mymensingh.* According to Šišir Kumar 
Ghosh three men revived Caitanya worship in Bengal during the nine l 
teenth century. They were Siddha Caitanya Dāsa, Jiyada Nini 
Sri Bhagavatabhusana. Ultimately Jiyada Nrsimha and Bhāgavātē- 
bhusana differed from each other on some fundamental points.5 | 
^ Still another important representative of the Srikhanda school 
R Was a Vaisnava scholar named Gaurakišora Siromani, a Bráhmant. 


; disciple of Siddha Caitanya Dasa. Gaurakišora Siromani went to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Premavilāsa, p. 314; BRK. p. 419; Narottamavilāsa, pp. 84, 93. 

BRK. p. 376: Narottamavilāsa, pp. 59-61. 

Krsnakanta died in 1836, Jivani Kosa, Bharatiya-Aitihasika, Vol 
150-151; Srikander Pracin Vaisnava, p. 240: The Rajas of Cossimb 
bi cur grant for the maintenance of the Salie A dio: 


Vo 2. pp. 84-96. F 
y 0-31; Gaudīya Vaisnava Jivan 
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Vrndavana where he was recognised as an outstanding Vaisnava 
leader and ascetic.1 


Regarding the social base of Vaisnavism in Burdwan the follow- 
ing points may be noted. Despite the fact that the Rajas of Burd- 
wan had a deeper sympathy for the Saiva-Sakta religion, Krsna 
worship is a very popular religion in Burdwan. It found ready 
acceptance among the Buddhists and the untouchable Bagdis.2 Both 
Narahari Sarkar and Raghunandana should be given credit for 
the horizontal spread of the movement in Burdwan. Srinivasa 
Acarya highly praised Raghunandana for organising Vaisnava festi- 
vals in which even the Canddlas freely participated 3 It should also 
be said that there were in Burdwan other Vaisnavas who did not 
conform to the Srikhanda doctrine of Gauranāgaravāda. They were 
the disciples of Gaurīdāsa Pandita and Hrdayacaitanya in Kalna, 
the disciples of Gopala Kala Krsnadasa in Akaihat, the disciples 
of Gopāla Uddhàrana Datta in Uddharanpur (near Katwa), the 
followers of Kegava Bharati in Denur, and the followers of Advaita 
Ācārya's disciple Syāmādāsa Ācārya in the villages near the border 
of the Hooghly district: Secondly, in certain Vaisnava circles of 
Burdwan, the Sahajiyà and the Baul gurus had considerable influ- 
ence. In the Sahajiya work Anandabhairava of Premadasa, a female 
Sahajiya guru named Sulocana or Sulaksmana is mentioned. She 
lived in a village on the small Banka river in Burdwan.5 There is 
aconcentration of Bauls in the villages under the jurisdiction of 
Galsi Police Station. There is no statistical information about the 
Bauls in Burdwan villages. But they are undoubtedly numerous. 


1. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, Vol. 2, pp. 52-78; Sajjanatosani, 1893, Vol. 5, 
pp. 175-77; Gaurakišora died in 1888 or 1889, 

2. Bāgdis have five classess, namely, “Tentuliya”, ““Metya”, *Kusametya", 
«Mallametyā”, *Kànsaikulyà", See, Jogesh candra Roy, «Medinipur Itihās”, 
Pravüsi, Agrahayana, B.S. 1336 (1929), pp. 177-187. J. C. K. Peterson, 
Bengal District Gazetteers, Burdwan, pp. 54-55, 67, 72. 

3. Srikhander Pracin Vaisnav, p. 80: “‘Acandala Mahamahotsavakaro Yak 
Krsnasamkirtane. F 

4. Geographical data in GVA, Vol. 2, Part IV, pp. 1821-1982. 

5. *Anandabhairava" in Caitanyottara Cariti Sahajiya Puthi, ed. Paritosh Dās, 
pp. 83. 98-99. 
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According to Walter Hamilton there were only fourteen ‘Bais. 
tams and Mahantas” in 1811 in twenty-six villages of Burdwan.1 
But the estimate was based upon insufficient data, for it is stated 
in the census of 1881 that Burdwan had 28652 Vaisnavas who formed 
a distinct caste. In 1881 the Vaisnava population was 31.62% in 


Burdwan.2 


The following statistical account of the religious Melās or fairs 
of Burdwan clearly demonstrates the popularity of Vaisnavism in 
Burdwan, for which Srikhanda may reasonably claim a good deal 


of credit ;3 


Fairs 

Šākta ves 
Saiva 

Dharmaràja 

Manasā Cult 
Muhammadan fairs ... 
Caraka festival 
Hanumana worship ... 
Sāntāl tribal fairs 
Vaisnava fairs 


Break-up of the Vai snava fairs : 


Fairs in honour of Mahantas 
Fairs in honour of Caitanya 
Fairs in honour of Bhaktas 
Vaisnava festivals 


"sus of Bengal, 1881, Vol. I, Tables 33, 34, - 


Total Number 
28 
21 
15 
37 
35 








CHAPTER XII 


THE LEGEND OF SRINIVASA ACARYA 


I 


Srinivasa Acarya, a key figure in the post-Caitanya Vaisnava 
movement in Bengal, had three great attainments. He was the leader 
‘of a party which brought the Vaisnava manuscripts from Vrndā- 
vana to Bengal. He converted Vira Hāmvīra, the powerful Malla 
king of Visnupur in the district of Bankura. And he was one of the 
main organisers of the Kheturi festival. 


What was the significance of the importation of Vrndāvana 
manuscripts into Bengal? The answer to this question may be 
found in an analysis of the various theological trends which had 
evolved in Bengal during Caitanya’s life-time and after his death. 
It is generally assumed that the followers of Caitanya in Bengal 
had no theology and that it was later prepared for them by the 
learned gosvamins of Vrndavana. A system of coordinated and 
interrelated theological ideas, which represented the philosophical 
:aspects of Vaisnavism of the Gaudiya order was, no doubt, developed 
by the Vrndàvana gosvàmins. But it would not be correct to say 
that the Vaisnavas of Bengal had no theology before it was brought 
to Bengal by Srinivasa Acarya and his friends from Vrndavana. 


The basic ideas of Advaita Acarya and Nityananda have already 
‘been discussed, They did not practise bhakti of the erotic type. 
Advaita's followers ultimately turned Brahmanical. Radharamana 
«Gosvāmin, (1730/40-1823), who wrote a commentary on Jiva Gosvā- 
min's Tattvasamdarbha. was a descendant of Advaita Acarya. He 
was a Vaisnava gosvāmin and a great scholar. He was the author 
of numerous Vaisnava works, two brilliant essays on Navyanyaya, 
«and an important commentary on the Smrti of Raghunandana. The 
‘last work greatly strengthened Brahmanical rituals.1 His Vaisnava 


A. Dinesh Chandra Bhattācārya, Bangalir Sarasvat Avadan, Vol. I, pp. 237- 
241. 
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works were based upon the basic aim of bringing about an adjust-. 
ment between Vaisnava and Smarta rituals. 

The very best songs on the life of Krsna the baby, the toddler, 
and the adolescent cowherd, adored by his parents and comrades, 
were composed mostly by the poets of the Nityananda ‘branch’. 
Even some Muhammadan Fakirs were deeply influenced by Nitya- 
nanda’s ‘friendly mood'. It is rather curious that the historians 
ofthe Caitanya movement have ignored these aspects of the move- 
ment. 

While the Vrndàvana gosvāmins were writing their scriptures,. 
Caitanya worship was growing immensely popular in Bengal. Accor- 
ding to Haridasa Dasa, the chief exponents of Caitanya worship in 
Bengal were Advaita, Nityananda, Narahari Sarkar, Gadadhara 
Pandita, Šrīvāsa Pandita, Sivananda Sen, Vasudeva Sārvabhauma, 
and Pravodhānanda Sarasvati.2 At least two different varieties of 
Caitanya worship were prevalent among the Gaudīya Vaisnavas of 
Bengal. The first of these was the concept of Caitanya as the human 
materialisation of God Absolute. This was the idea of Advaita.. 
The second was the concept of Caitanya as Krsna with ‘golden 
colour.  Nityananda worshipped Caitanya as a friend or as a. 
servant. 

Narahari Sarkar worshipped him as a ‘Nagara’. Gadadhara 
Pandita worshipped him as Krsna, the lover of Radha. The follo- 
wers of Gadadhara Pandita regarded the Pandita as the incarnation 
of Radha. 

Different in detail and emphasis, these ideas temporarily esta- 
blished the predominance of Caitanya over Krsna. But it should 
also be noted that the Caitanya movement had so greatly enhanced! 
the prestige of the Bhdgavatapurāņa that even the Saktas accepted it 
as a sacred text) Krsna worship found a place in Krsnānanda- 


1. An account of one of these Fakirs is given in Kuladānanda Brahmacārī's» 
Srī Srī Sadgurusanga, Vol. 3, pp. 72-74. : 

2. Gaudiya Vaisnava Sahitya, p. 125 tn. Also, Srikhander Pracin Vaisnavas- 
p. 151. » 

3. 


Vira Hamvira (1587-1619), the Šākta ruler of Visnupur, had a court-scholat- 
named Vyāsācārya. who recited the Bhagavatapurana in the king's court- 
Premavilāsa, Ch. 13, pp. 175-176; BRK. Ch. 7, pp. 344-45. 
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Agamavagisa’s Tantrasāra.1 

One of the outstanding theoreticians of Gaudiya Vaisnavism in 
Bengal was Kavi Karnapüra, son of Sivananda Sen, a rich Mahanta 
of Kāncdāpārā in the district of 24 Parganas.2 Karnapura wrote 
two biographies of Caitanya, a Caimpū, a Smaranamangalakavya, 


and the hagiological work GGD. He also composed at least twelve 


Bengali songs which were collected in PKT anthology. The Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas of Vrndāvana had an aversion to GGD mainly because 


in this work Caitanya is more prominent than Krsna. A Gaudiya 


Vaisnava association of Vrndāvana, called Caitanyamatavodhini 
Sabha, which was established towards the end of the nineteenth 


century, spread the canard that GGD was an **un-Vaisnava" work.3 


Karnapüra was, however, fully conversant with the undiscovered 
Kadaca of Svarüpa Dāmodara, a copy of which might have been 
sent to Bengal from Puri: His influential father Sivananda Sen 
was also a notable hagiologist.5 

In the ten chapters of Alamkarakaustubha Kavi Karnapura 
dealt, not with Bhaktirasa, but with Kāvyarasa from the devotional 
point of view. The devotion is manifest in the illustrative verses 
on the loves of Krsna. But Karnapüra is more concerned with the 
theory of Kavya than with the aspects of Krsna's loves. As an 
authoritative work on Alamkara, it is very different from Rupa 
Gosvāmin's Ujjvalanīlamaņi, wherein Alamkara is nothing but cate- 


gorisation of Krsna's loves and lovers. The following ideas are: 


enunciated and explained in Alamkarakaustubha : 


The theory of Dhyani and its relation with Yoga. 
Sphotavada. 
Relation between Rasa and Savda. 


1. Tantrasara, Basumati ed. 167-190. 

2. Sukumar Sen thinks that Karnapüra was born between 1516 and 1520. 
Bangala Sahityer Itihās, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 329-331. According to Haridāsa 
Dasa he was born in 1520. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, I, pp. 13-14. See 
also S.K. De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement, pp. 41-45. 

Vide, Sajjanatosaņī, Vol. 4, 1892-93, pp. 24-25. 

GGD, pp. 11-22, verses 13-17. 


a> $9 


5. GGD, pp. 46-47, verses 171-172 where Karnapura quotes his father’s. 


opinion. 


t d. Carll 
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Types of Guna. 

Aesthetics of Savda. 

Categories of Riti. 

The theory of ‘Defects’. 

According to one authority Karnapüra's preference for the 
convention and recipes of the Mahakavya structure, and his defi- 
nite bias towards certain classic poets and practices launched him 
into inconvenient ways which have taken away from the divinity of 
his hero and have resulted, from the point of view, in Rasābhāsa.”1 
Bimanbihari Majumdar is of opinion that Karnapüra receded into 
the background because he attached far greater importance to 
Caitanya than Krsna. Majumdar's contention is that Karnapüra 
worshipped Caitanya, and regarded Caitanya worship as “an end in 
itself”’.2 

This view is opposed by Radhagovinda Nath. He quotes 
- chapter and verse to show that there was no fundamental difference 
between Caitanyacaritamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja and the biogra- 
phies of Caitanya written by Karnapüra. The interesting contro- 
versy between Majumdar and Nath reveals the basic difference 
- between a scholar who tries to explain the Caitanya movement from 
the historical point of view, and a scholar who tries to explain it 
strictly from the traditional Gaudiya Vaisnava point of view. 

The following important points, which are relevant to a pro- 
per appreciation of Karnapüra's ideas, have been elaborated by 
Bimanbihari Majumdar :4 : 

1. Karnapura used the information given in Murari Gupta's 

Kadacā.5 


2. He wrote Srīcaitanyacaritāmrtamahākāvyam when he was 
Very young. 


1. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, (who has edited Alamkarakaustubha): “Two 
Ascriptions Examined”, Our Heritage, January-June, 1956. Vol. IV, pp- 
14-15. 

D Bimanbihari Majumdar in Sricaitanyacariter Upadan, pp. 111-113. 

jā Radhagovinda Nath, Srīcaitanyacaritāmyter Bhumika, pp. 366-370. 


Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 86-94, 96-100, 100-102, 107-108, 110, 
5. Murari Gupta’s Kadaca is entitl 


. ed Srīkrsņacaitanyacaritam. 
«6. S.K. De, E DNE OK 


Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. 34. 
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Lu 


He tried his utmost to describe Caitanya as a God in Syi- 
caitanyacandrodayam. 

4. Doctrinal differences between the gosvamins of Vrndāvana 
and the Vaisnavas of Bengal were unmistakably revealed 
in GGD which was written in 1576. 


Radhagovinda Nath tries to refute these well-established points . 
by presenting an impressive array of more than ninety references to 
the works of Karnapüra and Krsnadasa Kavirajas CCM. Nath 
admits that Karnaptra was influenced by Murari Gupta's earlier 
work, and that Caitanya worship is stressed upon in his Makākāvya. 
He admits that in his Nataka Karnapüra equally emphasizes the 
importance of the sports of Krsna in Vrndāvana and those of Cai- 
tanya in Navadvipa. He even points out that Karņapūra attached 
considerable importance to “the mood of the servant”. He tries. 
to show that ultimately Karnapura regarded Caitanya as the perso- 
nification of Rādhā-Krsna conjugality. But he does not say that 
the Nataka-biography of Caitanya was written by Karnapüra pro- 
bably at a time when that particular theory of the manifestation of 
Radha-Krsna conjugality in Caitanya had gained a good deal of 
currency and authority, owing to its formulation in the undiscovered 
Kadaca of Svarūpa Dāmodara. The conjugality-concept could no 
longer be ignored or challenged by a Mahanta like Karnapūra. 
Nath is good enough to admit that there is certainly a good deal 
oforiginality in GGD, which is fundamentally different from the 
Vrndavana hagiology. But he says that GGD is not indispensable 
“for spreading the religion preached by Mahaprabhu". He does 
not explain this statement. He, therefore, tries to denigrate GGD 
on the basis of a presumption. Nath says further that Karnapura 
did not ignore the Vrndāvana legend on which he wrote Ananda- 
vrndāvanacampū. But according to Sukadeva Sinha, the work was 
an alternative to Jiva Gosvāmin's Gopalacampu. Nath does not 
express any opinion against Alamkarakaustubha, though he presu- - 


1. Sukadeva Sinha, *Vaisnava Kavyašastre Kavikarnapura", in Acarya Radha- 
govinda Nath Smaraka Grantha, p. 63. These differences are also recognised — 
by Sundarananda Das, Caitanyacandrodaye Visista Tarakatraya, p. 8. 
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„mably knows that, as a work on Alamkara, it is almost entirely 
different from such Vaisnava sectarian works as Ujjvalanilamania 
It is, therefore, very difficult for us to accept the argument of Radha- 
govinda Nath that there was no fundamental difference between 
Kavi Karnapura and Krsnadasa Kaviraja. There were other con- 
- temporary theologians in Bengal besides Kavi Karnapura. In four- 
teen Sanskrit verses Sadāšiva Kaviraja, a prominent M ahanta, eluci- 
dated the theology of Caitanya worship.? The main theory of the 
Kaviraja was that there was really no difference between Krsna 
and Caitanya, though they appeared in this world at different times 
with different or even contradictory qualities and natural inclina- 
tions. In verse 11, Sadasiva Kaviraja wrote that the Caitanya form 
of Krsna ‘did not even look at any woman.? According to some 
later sectarian interpreters this type of equation ‘‘is tantamount to 
.conscious imposture and almost amounting to atheism as it goes 
against the Bhagavata view of the Absolute".4 
Sadāšiva's son Gopāla Purusottama wrote Sri Šrī Haribhakti- 
tattvasamgraha, the manuscript of which was found by Haridāsa 
Dasa in the library of the Govinda temple of Jaipur in Rajasthan.5 
In this work Purusottama elucidated some of the basic concepts of 
the Bhāgavatapurāņa from the Sakhyabhāva viewpoint or the ‘friendly 
mood’, 


II 


But the deification of Caitanya, who was not noted either for 
sound scholarship, or for life-long, painful penance, who had married 


1. “Danavinoda” in the Act III of Karnapüra's Caitanyacandrodayam proba- 

bly became the model of Rüpa Gosvāmin's Danakelikaumudi (Bhanika). 
ukadeva Sinha, op. cit. p. 64f. Following the example of GGD, a Vaisnava 

named Krsnadasa wrote Svarupavarnana. See, Pancanana Mandala, Pun- 
thi Paricaya, Vol. 3, pp. 310-315. 

2, Sri Sri Sacinandanavilaksanacaturdasakam published by Sundarānanda 

Vidyavinoda in Caitanyacandrodaye Visista Tarakatraya. pp. 26-50. 

Ibid, verse 11: Aho! Nayanagocaram Na Kurute Sa Nārījanam. 

4. i G.N. Mallik, The Philosophy of Vaisnava Religion, Vol. 1, pp. 253-54. 

5. Sundarananda Vidyavinoda, op. cit., pp. 62-68. The works of Sadāšiva 


Kaviraja and Purusottama Dasa have been edited and published by Hari- 
dasa Dasa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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twice, and who was known in Navadvipa as a rather conceited 
young man, must have been disliked by the conservative elements, 
and must have given the followers of the Saiva-Sakta cults a handle 
for carrying on blasphemous propaganda. In many Sakta Tan- 
tras the Vaisnavas were bantered against as a group of people who 
were apparently conformist, but secretly given to the orgiasticism 
of wine and flesh.1 The Caitanya movement attacked caste. The 
Vaisnava Mahāntas and Gopālas seriously endangered the position 
of the Brahmana Gurus. The post-Caitanya leaders of the Caitanya 
sect had to face everywhere the bitter antagonism of the Brahmanas, 
the Saktas, and the conservative elements. 


The Caitanya movement in Bengal suffered from a serious 
-drawback. Caitanya and his followers laid the maximum emphasis 
-on Kirtana and bhakti. Owing to this emphasis the Vaisnavas of 
Bengal could not evolve 4 comprehensive theological and ritualistic 
structure, without which no viable religious order could grow up. 
Lack of a definite organisation strengthened apostasy. Lack of 
sufficient coordination between the Vaisnava leaders of Bengal after 
"Caitanya's death resulted in sectarian concentrations in different 
parts of Bengal. 


The various problems of the Vaisnavas of Bengal were probably 
intimated to the Vrndavana gosvamins by Janhava Devi during her 
first sojourn in the holy city. The gosvamins appreciated the nece- 
ssity of establishing a link with Bengal for the sake of sectarian 
-cohesion, without which the entire movement might be undermined 
by Brahmanical reaction, Saiva-Sakta opposition, and the uncon- 
trollable mushrooming of innumerable deviant orders. The gosva- 
mins wanted a reliable, energetic, and trained man who could shoul- 
.der their mandate. They found three Bengalis who were able to 
actas their agents. They were Srinivasa Acarya, Narottama Datta, 


and Syamananda. 


1. Vide, Tārāpada Sanyal, Navadvīpe Tantrasadhana, p. 2-12; “Antah Saktah 
Vahih Saivah Sabhayam Vaisnayah Matah” is a well-known and oft-quoted 


Tantrika verse. 
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It is very difficult to disentangle Srinivasa Ācārya of sober 
history from the Śrīnivāsa Ācārya of Vaişņava legends. Gangā- 
dhara Bhattācāryā, Srinivasa’s father, was a Radi Brahmana of 
village Cakhandi on the border between Navadvipa and Burdwan, 
He was a follower of Caitanya. Srinivasa was taught Sanskrit 
language, literature, and philosophy by Dhananjaya Vidyāvācašpati; 
who was acguainted with Rūpa Gosvāmin and Sanātana Gosvāmin. 
But any further narration of the events of Srinivasa’s life depends. 
on the determination of certain dates, namely, the date of Srinivasa's. 
birth, the approximate age of Srinivasa when he first visited Vrndà 
vana, and the date of king Vira Hamvira's accession to the Malla. 
throne of Visnupur. 

The following dates of Srīnivāsa's birth show a wide diver- | 
gence of views : 

A. Between 1572 and 1576, according to Radhagovinda Nath. This date: 
is determined according to the accounts of Premavilasa and BRK. 
But Nath himself has serious doubts about this date. He himself does 
not mention any date.! 

1519, according to Haridasa Dasa.2 

1512, according to Pravodh Gopal Basu.3 
1517/1518, according to Bimanbihari Majumdār.4 
1585, according to Rādhāmādhav Tarkatirtha.5 

In our opinion a crucial point in ascertaining the date of birth 
of Srinivasa Ācārya was that he was acquainted with Narahari | 
Sarkar of Srikhanda who was older than Caitanya. This point i$ 
mentioned again and again in Premavilāsa, Narottamavilāsa, and 
BRK.6 In one of the Sanskrit verses ascribed to Srinivasa himself, 


"moow 


ils Srīcaitanyacaritāmtter Bhūmikā, p. 24. 

Gaudiya Vaisnaya Jivana, Vol. I, p. 206. 

Pravodh Gopal Basu, “Srinivasa Acárya Prabhur Jivanacarita", Gauranga- 
sevaka, Pausa, B.S. 1318 (1911), p. 397. 

4. Govindadaser Padāvalī O Tanhar Yuga, pp. 400-403. 


i "5. Rādhāmādhav Tarkatīrtha, “Srinivasa Acārya”, Our Heritage, jJanuary-JUne 

| 1954, Vol. 2, Part I, 191-192. 

Í 6. Premavilasa, Ch. 4, p 
from Kavi Karnapūra”: 





p- 31-32, Narottamavilāsa, Ch. 2, p. 18, verse quoted 
S Guņalesasūcakam: BRK, Ch. 2, pp. 50-51. 
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Narahari Sarkar is described as an old man with curly hair and 
huge hips. That Narahari Sarkar might be living at the dates 
mentioned by Nath and Tarkatirtha is quite inconceivable. Natu- 
rally the dates mentioned by Haridasa Dasa, Bimànbihàri Majumdar 
and Provodh Gopal Basu have a high degree of probability. We 
may conclude that Srinivasa was born sometime in the second, or 
possibly in the beginning of the third decade of the sixteenth century. 

Some of the conflicting dates of Srinivasa’s first journey to 
Vrndavana are mentioned below : 

A. 1592, according to Rādhāgovinda Nath.2 

B. 1591, according to Dinesh Chandra Sen.3 

C. 1564, according to Bimanbihari Majumdar., 

Rādhāgovinda Nath does not believe in most of the Srinivasa 
legends given in Premavilasa and Bhaktiratnakara. But he believes 
in Bhaktiratnākara's account of Srinivasa’s arrival in Vrndavana at 
a certain night of the full moon. Nāth's unshakable belief in this 
unverifiable account makes him consult the Panjikā or ephemeris, 
which helps him determine what he regards as the exact date of. 
Šrīnivāsa's arrival in Vrndavana, on a night of the full moon.5 
Dinesh Chandra Sen’s date is a mere supposition which is not 
based upon an analysis of facts. If we assume that Srinivasa was 
born towards the end of the second decade, or beginning of the 
third decade of the sixteenth century, Majumdar’s date, 1564 A.D., 
would seem to be approximate and, therefore, tentatively acceptable. 

The next chronological problem centres round the date of the 
accession of Vira Hamvira whom Srinivasa converted into Vaisna- 
vism after his return from Vrndāvana. The following dates are 


mentioned : 
A. 1591, according to L.S.S.O'Malley.6 


1. *Naraharithakkurastakam" in Sr īnivāsācāryagranthamālā, p. 14: sVakrā-- 
kesam Prthukatidešam. 

Sricaitanyacaritamtter Bhumika, p. 22 

Vaishnava Literature, p. 171. 

Govindadaser Padāvalī O Tānlār Yuga, pp- 400-403. 

Sricaitanyacaritamrter Bhumika, p. 22 : BRK, Ch. 4, p. 135. 

Gazetteers of Bengal, Bankura, p. 26. 
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1591, according to Amiya Kumar Banerji.! 
1591, according to Radhagovinda Nath.2 
1596, according to W.W. Hunter.3 

1587, according to Dinesh Chandra Sen.4 
1587, according to Nikhilnath Rāy.5 

1575, according to Bimānbihārī Majumdār.6 


azmpoņ 


We accept the date mentioned by Bimānbihāri Majumdār for 
following reasons : 


Firstly, it is mentioned in the Vaisnava annals that Srinivasa 


Acarya converted Vira Hamvira just after returning to Bengal from 
Vrndavana. If it is assumed that he went to Vrndavana in 1564 
or thereabouts, he could not have converted Vira Hamvira some- 


tim 


e in the nineties of the sixteenth century. Secondly, Majumdar's 


date tallies with the Malla regnal era which began from 694 accord- 


ing 


to Haraprasad Šāstrī.” Thirdly, it is in general conformity 


with the biographical detail given in the Vaisnava chronicles. 


Srinivasa Acarya went to Vrndāvana after his first marriage 


possibly in 1564 or thereabouts, when he was a middle-aged and 
very handsome man. He had already earned some fame asa 
Vaisnava scholar unattached to any particular sub-sect. He was 
acquainted with Visnupriya Devi, Janhava Devi, Virabhadra, Gada- 
dhara Pandita, Narahari Sarkar, Raghunandana. Gopāla Abhirama 
Ramadasa, Gopāla Gaurīdāsa Pandita, Vamšivadana Cattopādhyāya, 
and Īsāna Nāgara. He visited Purī, Navadvīpa, Šrīkhaņda, and 
Khadadaha.s According to BRK Srinivasa married after returning 


ag 


Sricaitanyacaritamtter Bhumika, p. 23. 

Gazetteers of West Bengal, Bankura, p. 96. 

Annals of Rural Bengal, Appendix-E, p. 445. The date is changed into 1576 
in the Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. 4, p. 235. ` 
Brhat Vanga, Vol. 2, p. 1109. Sen quotes the date given in the Raja P. anji 
or Royal Genealogy of the Malla Dynasty of Visnupur. 

Quoted by Rabindranath Maity, Caitanyaparikara, p. 624. 

Govindadaser Padayali O Tanhar Yuga, pp. 400-403. 

puis oe ae ee Era of Visnupur’’, Indian Historical Quar- 
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to Bengal from Vrndāvana in accordance with the advice of old 
Narahari Sarkar. But the greater probability is that Narahari 
might have advised him to marry and raise a family before he started 
for Vrndavana. This probability grows strong when it is mentioned 
in the chronicles that Srinivasa had an old mother who needed the 
loving care of a daughter-in-law during his absence. Secondly, 
Narahari Sarkar, who was considerably older than Caitanya, might 
have died even before Srinivasa returned to Bengal from Vrnda- 
vana.2 

Why, then, do the chronicles mention Srinivasa’s meeting with 
Narahari Sarkar after his return to Bengal? It seems that the 
chroniclers wanted to lend authority to Srinivasa’s mission by inven- 
ting the fiction of Narahari Sarkar’s approval of the same. It is 
quite reasonable to think that Narahari Sarkar died either before 
Srinivasa’s departure for Vrndāvana, or during his sojourn in the 
holy town. It is also reasonable to suppose, considering the old 
age of Srinivasa’s mother, that he married and settled in Yājīgrāma 
following Narahari Sarkār's advice, even before he started for Vrnda- 
vana. Gopala Cakravarti, Šrīnivāsa's father-in-law, was a rich 
landlord of Yajigrama.3 Šrīnivāsa's first wife was called <Išyarī, 
a title which was also bestowed on Janhaya Devi. Srinivasa again 
married. It is said that his second wife Padmavati fell in love with 
him even before her marriage with him.* The legend of the love- 
marriage perhaps represents a half-hearted attempt on the part of 
Srinivasa’s followers to drape his marriage in old age with colour- 


ful romance. 


1. BRK, Ch. 8, Verses 489-505. 

If we suppose that Srinivasa returned to Bengal in 1576 or thereabouts, 

Narahari Sarkar must have been more than hundred years of age at that 

date. Jt is said that Narahari Sarkar achieved some fame as a singer of 

` Kīrtanas even before Caitanya's advent: “‘Gaurangajanmer Age] Vividha 

Ragimi Rage| Vrajarasa Karilen Gāna”|| Vaisnava Padāvalī, ed. Hare- 

krsna Mukhopadhyaya, p. 303. 

| 3. BRK. Ch. 8, verses 489-500; Premavilasa, Ch. 17, pp. 247-48. 

4. Premavilasa, p. 249. Karnananda, Ch. T, pp. 8-9, mentions the following 
children of Srinivasa: Sons:- Vrndāvana Ācārya, Radhakrsna Acarya, 
Govindagati ; Daughters:- Hemalata, Krsnapriya, Kancanalatika. Of them, 
Hemalatà later became a powerful Vaisnava leader of Murshidābād. 
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Long before his departure for Vrndavana, Srinivasa probably 
spent a few years as a neophyte in Navadvipa. Here he cultivated 
acquaintance with all Vaisnava groups. Narahari Sarkar and 
Raghunandana were, no doubt, his mentors. According to BRK, 
Raghunandana himself negotiated his first marriage. But he fully 
enjoyed the confidence of all groups. He was undoubtedly the most 
experienced agent who could establish the necessary contact between 
Bengal and far Vrndavana. Very significant is a statement in 
Anuragavalli to the effect that Gadadhara Pandita advised Srinivasa 
to go to Vrndavana.? Gadadhara Pandita must have been aware 
of the fact that the gosvamins of Vrndāvana were working out a 
theory of Ujjvalarasa of which he, being regarded as Radha’s incar- 
nation, was a distinguished champion. From Gadadhara Pandita’s 
view the liaison with Vrndavana was extremely urgent. Also very 
significant is a statement in the Premavilasa to the effect that Nara- 
hari Sarkar expressed his impatience at the delay in Srinivasa’s 
departure for Vrndavana.s Janhava Devi, Narahari Sarkar and 
Gadadhara Pandita sent him to Vrndavana. Highly significant is 
also the legend of Srinivasa’s predicament in the residence of Gopala 
Abhirāma Rāmadāsa. Abhirama whipped Srinivasa thrice. Sri- 
nivāsa was described in later legend as ‘half’ disciple of Abhirama, 
who “strengthened” him by the use of the whip. 


Srinivasa probably started for Vrndavana sometime between 
1560 and 1570. He first went to Benaras whence he proceeded 
towards Vrndavana. In Vrndavana he met Jiva Gosvamin and 
Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin. Rupa and Sanātana were no more | | 
Jiva Gosvāmin made proper arrangements for his stay in the holy | 
city. Gradually Srinivasa became acquainted with the other leading | 
Gaūdīya Vaisnavas of Vrndāvana. Itis said that he was initiated 


BRK. Ch. 8, Verses 489-505. 
Anuragavalli, 3rd ed. p. 10. 
Premavilasa Ch. 5, p. 52. 
Ibid., Ch. 5, p. 51: Premete Rodana Kare Kara Yora Kari| Uthiya Gosayin 
Cayukera Vadi Māri.|| Bhasayinu Bhasayinu Vali Marena Cāvukaļ Srānivāsā 
Anande Vada Preme Hāle Vuka.|| Mārilena Tina Cāvuka Āpanā saksatel : 
Vahira Haiya Mālinī Dharilena Tara H ate.|] 


pun- 
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by Gopāla Bhattà Gosvamin.1 There is another view of Srinivasa’s 
initiation. His association with the Srikhanda Vaisnavas was consi- 
derably long. It has been suggested that he had been initiated by 
Raghunandana, Narahari Sarkar's nephew. The probability of 
his journey to Vrndàvana, with a definite mission, not before, 
but after his initiation, is very strong, since an important Vai- 
snava like Srinivasa Acarya could not remain uninitiated till he 
attained the middle age. Perhaps Gopāla Bhatta Gosvamin acted 
as his Siksāguru. Premavilāsa makes it plain that Srinivasa was 
thoroughly trained by Jiva Gosvāmin himself.) Srinivasa lived in 
Vrndavana for several years.4 He met Narottama Datta and Syama- 
nanda in Vrndavana. Jiva Gosvāmin and the other leading gosvā- 
mins of Vrndavana decided in a meeting to invest the three Bengalis 
with the heavy responsibility of carrying copies of the important 
Vrndavana manuscripts over to Bengal. The manuscripts brought 
to Bengal are not specifically mentioned in the chronicles. In all 
probability the three men brought to Bengal the principal works 
of Sanātanā and Rupa and the completed works of Jiva Gosvamin. 
Since Srinivasa was a disciple of Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin it may 
be safely assumed that he brought to Bengal Haribhaktivilāsa.5 

The three weary travellers reached Bengal But the two cart- 
loads of manuscripts were stolen by brigands im a village named 
Gopalpur which was situated within the boundary of the Malla 
kingdom of Visnupur.6 The loss of the precious manuscripts was 


I. BRK. Ch. 4, pp. 88-89, verses 374-389. 

2. Rādhāmādhav Tarkatirtha, op. cit." Our Heritage, Jan-June, 1954, Vol 2, 
Part I, pp. 191-192. f 

3. Premavilasa, p. 138: Srirüpera Sthane Jiva Yata Padiyachila] Srinivasa Ht daye 
Artha Sava Prakasila || 

4. Anuragavalli, Ch. 4, verse 24. 

Nath, Srīcaitanyacaritēmtter Bhumika, pp. 11-12. 

The legend of the brigands is given in Premavilasa. Ch. 13. BRK. Ch. 7. It 

is stated in the Premavilasa that when old Krsnadasa Kaviraja heard of this 

unfortunate development, he Committed suicide. Premavilasa, p. 169. 

Radhagovinda Nath shows that this legend of suicide had no basis in truth, 

and that the Kaviraja’s death was caused by “the pang of separation from 

Krsna’. Nath's explanation is as much mystic as that of the Premavilasa. 

Sricaitanyacaritamrter Bhumika, pp. 16-17. 
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a staggering blow, but Srinivasa advised Narottama and Šyāmā- 
nanda to pursue their respective missions. He himself went to 
Visnupur. At this troublous time he was helped by a villager 
named Krsnavallabha Cakravarti. In Vira Hamvira’s court Srini- 
vasa was involved in a theological controversy with Vyāsācārya, the 
Court Scholar and Mythologist. Vyasacarya was defeated by him, 
The defeat of the Court Scholar was inevitably followed by Vira 
Hāmvīra's conversion. Both Vyasacarya and Vira Hamvira embra- 
ced Vaisnavism and became Srinivasa's disciples. He got back the 
manuscripts because the brigands who had stolen them were Vira 
Hamvira's retainers. He spent some months in Visnupur where 
the Caitanya cult began to be exclusively patronised by the reigning 
king. The date of this highly significant event was probably 1575- 
1576.1 


IV 


The conversion of Vira Hamvira made Srinivasa famous 
and powerful. He grew rich by selling and distributing manus- 
cripts.2 He also earned a good income from his profession of recit- 
ing and interpreting the BAagavatapurana.? Srinivasa is said to 
have composed at least one beautiful Bengali song, but Sukumar 
Sen thinks that it was probably written for his Guru (Srinivasa 
Acarya) by the celebrated Vaisnava poet Govindadasa Kaviraja.4 


In a Sanskrit work entitled Srinivasasakhanirapanam® and the 


1. The story of the conversion of Vira Hamvira is given in full in BRK. Ch. T; 
pp. 341-356. The King's importance is discussed in Mirzà Nāthan's 
Baharistan-i-Ghaibi. See, Jadunath Sarkar, History of Bengal, New Delhi, 
Janaki Prakasan, 1977, Chapter XIII, p. 236. Vira Hamvira at first helped 
the Mughals, and later rebelled against them, and defeated them. Sarkar, 
Ibid. pp. 291-292. 


e» 


**Gunales$asucakam", verse 91. 
4. The song begins with Vadanacanda Kona] Kundāre Kundila Go| Ke Nā Kun- 
dile Duti Ankhi] Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Vol. I, Part. L, p- 451, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, ed. Haraprasād gäst, 
Vol. IV, 1923, pp. 117-18; Asiatic Society MS. No. 5638. 
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other chronicles forty-two important disciples of Srinivasa Acarya 
are mentioned.1 


Haridasa Dasa gives the following list of the disciples of Srini- 
vasa Acarya :2 
(A) Six Cakravartis. 
Šrīdāsa, Gokulānanda, Šyāmādāsa, Vyāsācārya, Gobinda, Nārāyana. 
(B) Eight Kavirājas. 
Rāmacandra, Govindadāsa, Karnapüra, Nrsimha, Bhagavan, Vallabhi, 
Gopiramana, Gokula. 
(C) Six Thakuras. 
Ramakrsna Cattaraja, Kumudananda Kularāja, Rādhāvallabha Man- 
dala, Jayārama Cakravartī, Rūpa Ghataka, Thakurdāsa Thākura. 
(D) One King. 
Vīra Hāmvīra. 
Šrīnivāsa Ācārya had two disciples in Goās, Murshidābad, 
named, respectively, Balarama and Ramakrsna Kaviraja. Rama- 
krsna Kaviraja is said to have gone to Manipur in Assam, and there 
converted the local king into Vaisnavism. Jāyagopāla Dasa, 
another important disciple of Srinivasa, is not mentioned in the lists 
of Premavilāsa and Karnananda. He was a learned Kayastha guru 
who had Brahmana disciples. Probably he was not authorised to 
have Brahmana disciples. He might have been involved in ideolo- 
gical controversies with Srinivasa and the gosvamins of Vrndavana, 
the consequence of which was his explusion from the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava order. Jayagopala Dasa evidently opposed the growing 
Vaisnava conformity to caste under the influence of the Vrndavana 
gosvamins. He was the author of a good number of tracts.4 


1. A much bigger list is given in Premvilasa, Ch. 20, pp. 346-351. 

2. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jīvana, Vol. I, p. 206. 

3. GVA, 2, p. 1863: see "Goās”. According to Dinesh Chandra Sen the 
kings of Visnupur is the expenses of spreading the faith in Bīrbhūm, 
Bankura, Burdwan, Tripura and Manipur. Brhat Vanga, p. 756. 

4, Sukumar Sen. Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 63-64. Also, 
BRK. Ch. 14, p. 638, verses 180-181. Jayagopala lived in Kāndrā village. 
He was expelled by Virabhadra. Virabhadra’s letter is quoted in BRK. 


p. 638 : *Tena Sardham madiyajanena Kenapyalapadikam Na Kriyate, Mayapi 


Nisiddham, Bhavatāpi Tathalapadikam Na Kartyavyamiti”. 
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V 


It is evident that Srinivasa had considerable following in Burd- 
wan, Bankura, Murshidabad and Birbhum. However, it is quite 
difficult to reconstruct the sequences of his attempt to establish 
the primacy of the Vrndāvana view-point over the existing 
‘branches’ in Bengal. A series of unverifiable legends are given 
in the chronicles like BRK and Premavilāsa and other similar works, 
from which the basic facts cannot be easily deducted. Of these 
chronicles, that of Narahari Cakravarti, which is recorded in BRK, 
seems to be the most cohesive. It is said that Srinivasa advised the 
repentant King Vira Hamvira to practise chanting of the ‘name’, 
and came to Yājīgrāma with the recovered manuscripts. It is also 
said that he afterwards met both Narahari Sarkar and Gadadhara 
Pandita.1 Assuming that these events took place in 1575-76, it is 
difficult to accept the story of Srinivasa’s meeting with Narahari 
Sarkar at this time when Narahari must have crossed the age of one 
hundred years. BRK also informs us that Srinivasa, Ramacandra 
Kaviraja and Syamananda went to Vrndavana after Narahari Sar- 
kar’s death. That was Srinivasa’s second journey to Vrndavana, 
a journey which was unscheduled.2 Srinivasa undertook this journey 
only with a view to consulting the Vrndavana leaders before fina- 
lizing the strategy of preaching their dogma in Bengal. Once again 
Srinivasa had to listen to Jiva Gosvamin’s preachings, and particu- 
larly to an explanation of the theological basis of Gopālacampū. 
The probability is that Srinivasa reported to Jiva Gosvamin the 
strength of the Parakiyā concept in Bengal, and that Jiva Gosvamin 
advised him to counteract it by preaching the Svakiya doctrine 
elucidated in his Gopalacampü.$ Srinivasa, Ramacandra Kaviraja 
and Syamananda returned to Bengal with a programme of action 
which was possibly chalked out for them by Jiva Gosvamin himself. 

rīnivāsa first went to Visnupur and ritually converted Vīra Ham- 


; 1. BRK, Ch. 7, pp. 347. 356-57, 357-361. 
2. BRK. Ch. 9, pp. 383-384. 


3. BRK. p. 384, verses 106-107. 
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wira.J| He also made arrangements for the initiation of Harina- 
vāyana, king of Sikharabhumi, by the son of an important Vaisnava 
named Trimallabhatta.? Srinivasa thus commanded the obedience 
of two rich and powerful kings. From this time onwards the *terri- 
torial' aristocracy in North and West Bengal would, in general, 
lend powerful support to the Gaudiya Vaisnava abbacies and dio- 
ceses. 


Srinivasa next consulted two prominent leaders of Bengal. 
They were Yadunandana Cakravarti, a disciple of Gadadhara Dasa, 
and a resident of Katwa, and Raghunandana of Srikhanda.3 The 
Vrndavana dogma could not be preached without their co-operation. 
Srinivasa, Yadunandana and Raghunandana consecutively held two 
Vaisnava festivals in .Katwa and Srikhanda. The first festival was 
held in Kātwā on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of 
Gadadhara Dasa of the Nityānanda branch. The Mahantas who 
joined it are mentioned in BRK.4 Most of them belonged to the 
branches of Advaita and Nityānanda. These Mahdantas also parti- 
cipated in the second festival in Srikhanda which was organised on 
the occasion of the anniversary of Narahari Sarkar’s demise. Very 
significant is also the legend of another festival which was unoffi- 
cially held by Srinivasa himself at Yajigrama before the Srikhanda 
festival. It is said that two sons of Advaita Acarya, and Vira- 
"bhadra himself, joined these festivals. Vīrabhadra could not remain 
aloof. All other Mahantas followed his example. In the Yajigrama 
festival Srinivasa explained the significance of the Bhāgavatapurāņa 
in accordance with the interpretations of the Vrndavana gosvamins.7 
Listening to the interpretation, Virabhadra grew ecstatic and danced: 
„a beautiful jig !8 One may safely conclude that during these three 


BRK. p. 389. 
BRK. p. 391. 
BRK. pp. 391-392. 
BRK. pp. 393-394. 
BRK. pp. 395-398. s 
BRK. pp. 397-98. 
BRK. pp 398-399. 
BRK. p.:401. 
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consecutive festivals Srinivasa and his friends succeeded in creating- 
a consensus in favour of the Vrndavana dogma. This was very. 
necessary for holding a bigger and more representative assembly 
at Kheturi in the district of Rajashahi, sometime after 1580.1 Ano- 
ther festival was held in Kāncangariā in Murshidabad by Gokula. | 
and Šrīdāsa, at Srīnivāsa's reguest, in observance of the death 
anniversary of Dvija Haridāsa Ācārya.2 The strategy of holding 
festivals with a view to disseminating the theology of Vrndāvana. 
must have been fixed by Jiva Gosvāmin during Šrīnivāsa's second 
sojourn in the holy town. The Kheturi festival, organised by 
Srinivasa, Narottama Datta and Janhava Devi, was the most impor- f 
tant and the biggest of these festivals. In this festival Srinivasa 
introduced Krsna worship “in accordance with the directions of 
Ripa Gosvāmin”.3 We may, however, assume that in Bengal the 
authoritative Vrndāvana dogma was introduced in a democratic 
manner, through consensus, as the faith of the majority of the 
Vaisnayas of the Caitanya order. 


Vyāsācārya, Court-Scholar of Visnupur, his son Syamadasa | 
Cakravarti, and Rāmacandra Kaviraja formed the nucleus of the 
first Vaisnava school of theology which was directly controlled by | 
Jiva Gosvamin. These men maintained their link with Vrndavana | 
through couriers.t Ramacandra Kavirāja was recognised as Kayi- 
rāja, King of Poets, by the Vrndāvana gosvāmins.5 He must have 
written some theological works. But only the manuscript of Siddhan- 
tacandrika, which is said to have been composed by him, was first. 
discovered in the bush-covered and desolate Srīpāta of his younger — ' 
brother Govindadāsa Kaviraja in Budhuri village of Murshidabad. 


1. This date is approximate. The festival might have also taken place after 
1580. Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Vol. I, Part I, p. 334 fn-3. 


According to Dinesh Chandra Sen it was held probably in 1605. Brhat 
Vanga, Vol. 2, p. 758. 


2. BKK. Ch. 10, pp. 407-408. 





3. Narottamavilasa, Ch. 6, p. 91 : Srīrūpagosvāmikrta Sakala Vidhane| Kar ila: 
Sakala Ktya Ati Sāvadhāne.|| 
* Premavilasa, Ch. 14, pp. 189-193, BRK, pp. 386-388, 632-634. 


BRK, Ch. p. 388 : Suni Ramacandrera Kavitva Camatkāra| Kaviraja Khyal 
Haila Sanmata Sayara.|] 
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district. It is an insignificant manuscript of six pages. Itis written. 
in Bengali Payar verse on the following subjects : 

On the nature of the eternal sports of Krsna. 

On the idea of the pang of love manifest in Mathura. 

On the eternal adolescence of Krsna. 

On the different regions of Vrndàvana. 

On the Krsna-Caitanya equation. 

Vira Hāmvīra learnt theology from Ramacandra Kavirāja, who - 
taught him the Sadhyasadhana theory.2 Once a theological dispute 
was held in Yājīgrāma on the relative merits of the “licit and *illi- 
cit’ loves of Krsna. The persons who participated in the debate 
were Vyāsācārya, Narottama Datta, Ramacandra Kaviraja, Govin- 
dadasa Kavirāja, and other Vaisnavas.3 Ramacandra and Govinda- 
dasa supported the theory of ‘illicit’? loves, and were opposed by 
Vyāsācārya. The dispute was referred to Jiva Gosvāmin for his. 
final verdict. 


Jiva Gosvāmin never came to Bengal. But he constantly main- 
tained his close connection with his Bengali followers. The following 
events, as recorded in the Vaisnava chronicles, clearly reveal Jiva 
Gosvamin's unshakable hoid on the emerging leaders of the post-- 
Caitanya Vaisnava movement in Bengal : 

1. Jànhavà Devi went to Vrndāvana at least twice in order to consult Jiva 

Gosvàmin on ecclesiastical matters. On both occasions she received 


instructions from him.4 

Srinivasa Acarya went to Vrndāvana at least twice in order to consult 
Jiva Gosvàmin on important theological and organisational matters 5 
Narottama Datta received instructions from Jiva Gosvàmin while he - 


n 


Vw 


was in Vrndavana.® 


1. “Sripata Budhuri", ‘17 Gaurangasevaka, ed. Amūlyacaran Vidyabhusan, . 
12th year, No. 1, pp. 39-40; also, Haridāsa Dasa, Gaudiya Vaisnava Sahitya, 


Part II, p. 148. E 


some scholars. 

Karnananda, Ch. 5, pp. 92-97. 
Premavilasa, Chs. 15, 16. 
BRK. Chs. 4. 9. 
Premavilasa, Chs. 11, 12. 
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4. Šyāmānanda, perhaps the most successful and dynamic preacher of the 
Caitanya faith, was involved in a scandal of changing gurus when he 
was regarded as a disciple of Jīva Gosvāmin.! 

5. Rāmacandra Kavirāja went to Vrndāvana at least once, and was recog- 
nised as Kavirāja by the leading Vaisnavas of Vrndāvana.2 

6. Govindadāsa Kavirāja, too, went to Vrndāvana and was recognised 
as Kavirāja by Jīva Gosvāmin.3 

7. Both Vīrabhadra and Gopala Gaurīdāsa Pandita went to Vrndāvana.4 

8. Jiva Gosvāmin wrote letters containing advice, instructions, and theolo- 
gical explanations to Srinivasa Ācārya, Rāmacandra Kavirāja, and Vira 
Hāmvīra. It is safe to assume that he wrote similar letters to Naro- 
ttama Datta and $yamananda.s 


VI 


Undoubtedly the aim of Jiva Gosvamin was to put an end to 
heterodoxy in the Vaisnava movement in Bengal by placing over it 
the unifying mantle of the Vrndavana dogma. The leaders of 
Bengal Vaisnavism were, no doubt, eager to unify the sub-sects. 
The only creed which might be partly acceptable to all groups in 
Bengal was the creed of the Vrndavana gosvamins in which the 
servile mood, the friendly mood, and the filial mood were properly 
recognised as steps towards the crescendo of Madhurarasa. 

But perhaps no Bengali group, excepting the men who stuck 
to the ‘friendly mood’, was ready to accept the Svakiya theory and 
Vaidhi bhakti as the summum bonum of their spiritual culture. 
According to Karņānanda even Srinivasa was a believer in the Para- 


kiya theory.” The Srikhanda Vaisnavas did not buzz an inch from 


Abhiramalilamrta, pp. 120-123; Premavilāsa, p. 155. 
BRK. Ch. 9, p. 388. 


BRK. Ch. 11, p. 436, verses 141-149; PKT. Vol. 5, p. 80. 

Premavilasa, Ch. 19, p. 343; BRK. Ch. 13, pp. 625-630, and Ch. ll, 
p.439, verse 259 wherein it is stated that Jāņhavā Devi caw in Vrdavana 
the tomb (Samadhi) of Gauridasa Pandita. 

Premayilasa, Ch. 14, pp, 189-193; BRK. pp. 382, 386-388, 632-634. 

The documents of the public controversy between the supporters of the 
Svakiya and Parakiya doctrines, in which the latter won, are given in Types 
of Early Bengali Prosc, ed. Sivaratan Mitra (1922), pp. 129-137. 


Karnananda, p. V; WOES 4: “Srinivasam Prabhum Vande Parakiya Rasarthinam"- 


at 
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Gauranāgaravāda. The Vaisnavas of Baghnapada preached the 
Krsņa-Rasarāja concept and the theory of the divinity of the Guru 
which had a Sahajiyā undertone. The Šāntipur Gosvāmins practi- 
sed ritualism and strengthened social conservatism. But the Nitya- 
nanda circle lost its influence and pre-eminence. After the emergence 
of very active and powerful leaders like Srinivasa Acarya, Naro- 
ttama and Syāmānanda, who had been intensively trained in Vrnda- 
vana, the Gopālas and their ‘friendly mood’ became circumscribed in 
isolated pockets in Burdwan, Hooghly, 24 Parganas and Birbhum. 
Even a powerful leader like Virabhadra had to go to Vrndavana in 
search of a new orientation. 


But the Vaisnavas of Bengal could not forget Caitanya. The 
Vrndāvana Gosvamins casually mentioned him in their works. But 
the Bengali Vaisnavas produced an impressive outcrop of passionate 
songs on Caitanya. Srinivasa, Narottama and Syamananda did 
not make any concerted attempt at bridging the widening gulf 
between Krsna and Caitanya. Later it was thought that the last 
word on the juxtaposition of Krsna with Caitanya had been said by 
Krsnadasa Kavirāja in CCM. The failure of the Vaisnava leaders 
to make the doctrinal adjustments made the Caitanya movement 
static. The Vrndavana dogma strengthhened asceticism and gradu- 
ally created a gulf between the Vaisnava ascetics and the common 
householders. What could make the movement once more dynamic 
was a synthesis between Caitanya and Krsna. It was ultimately 
brought about by an ascetic of Vrndavana named Krsnadasa Babaji 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century. The ritualistic 
synthesis and its effects are discussed in Chapter 18 of this work. 
Ultimately, Kavi Karnapiira’s vision of Caitanya as the incarnation 
of God Krsna, and of his associates as the incarnations of the asso- 
ciates of Krsna, which is the subject-matter of GGD, was used as a 
means of ‘effecting the compromise between Vrndavana and Navad- 
vipa. It is, therefore, erroneous to say, as Radhagovinda Nath 
does, that a study of the GGD is not essential for spreading the - 
religion of the ““Mahaprabhu”.1 


1. Srīcaitanyacaritāmīter Bhāmikā, p. 370. 





CHAPTER XIII 
VAISNAVISM IN BANKURA 
I 


Srinivasa Acarya's claim to immortality rests on his unique 
„success in converting Vira Hāmvīra, the Malla King of Visnupur. 
Vaisnavism had, no doubt, considerable following in Visnupur even 
before Vira Hamvira's conversion. At least two Vaisnava temples 
were built by the Malla kings during the period of the Bengali 
Sultanate. In 1449 Patit Malla built the Jagannatha temple in 
Visnupur. Vira Malla built the Gopāla temple at the same place 
in 1545. The image of Venukrsna was sculptured on the Saile$vara 
temple of Sihar which was built by Prthvi Malla in 1346.1 
After Vira Hamvira’s conversion the Malla kings vigorously 
pursued the policy of spreading the Krsna cult far and wide. Their 
policy produced some interesting results. The introduction, or 
rather the revival of Vaisnavism by Srinivasa Ācārya turned the 
tide for ever in favour of civilisation and humanity. Vaisnavism 
deeply influenced the prevalent tribal culture of Bankura district. 
The local Kora tribe was ‘Vaisnavised’. It began to worship Radha- 
Krgna.2 A very popular tribal reform movement, known as Sri- 
dharma movement, was initiated by the Santals, Koras, Khairas, 
Lohars, Magadhiya Doms, Bagdis and Bauris. It derived its inspi- 
ration from Vaisnava liberalism. The movement emphasized the 
necessity of cultivating Vaisnava ethics. The weavers of Bankura, 


1. McCutchion, Late Mediaeval Temples of Bengal, p.2, note-4; Amiyakumat 
Bandyopadhyaya, Bankura Jelar Purakirti, p. 53. 

2. The Kora tribe had 2054081 members according to the Census of 1961. Vide, 
Das, Raichaudhuri and Raha, Handbook on Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
of West Bengal, pp. 127-129. 

.3. West Bengal District Gazetteers, Bankura, p. 163. See, Kstimohan Sen 
*Jharkhande Bhaktidharmer Prabhav" Pravāsī (monthly journal) B.S. 1339 
(1932) Paus, pp. 377-378. In some villages of Visnupur, the Santals hold 
"Caitanya-Nityananda" festivals. There is a reference to this fact in Hari- 
dasa Dasa's Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, Vol. 2, pp. 167-68, See also, Surajit 
Sinha, *Bhumij-Kshatriya Social Movement in South Manbhum”, Bulletin 
of the Department of Anthropology, Vol. VIII, No. 2, July 1959, pP: 13-15; 
also, Surajit Sinha, *Vaisnava Influence on a Tribal Culture” in Krishna: 
Myths, Rites, And Attitudes, ed, Milton Singer, Honolulu, 1966. 
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renowned for their silk-pieces, were converted into Vaisnavism by 
lesser Mahāntas and ascetics. The weavers of Sonamukhi town, 
for instance, were converted by Aul Manohara Dasa, a disciple 
of Janhava Devi.1 

It should be noted in this connection that Vaisnavism in the 
western districts of Bengal radiated a reformist impulse. It deeply 
influenced tribal culture in the border regions of West Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. The Yuangs of Dhenkanal and Keonjhar in Orissa 
worship Mahaprabhu Caitanya and place offerings of fruits in select 
places in the surrounding jungles, which Caitanya is said to have 
traversed. They worship Laksmi, the Vaisnava goddess of wealth. 
The Mundas of Chotanagpur in Bihar sing songs on the love-life 
of Radha and Krsna. The Vaisnava gosains have hundreds of 
Munda disciples. But most of these gosains belong to the Ramayet 
sect. The Vaisnava gosains of Sāhābad in Bihar have conside- 
rable following among the Orāons, whe are vegetarians. The 
**Tungabhagat” movement of the Oraons is a puritanical and refor- 
mist movement which was possibly influenced by the ‘Sridharma’ 
movement in Bankura. According to Haridāsa Dasa, the Santals 
and other tribals of eastern Chotanagpur were influenced by the 
Caitanya movement, but the tribals of Western Chotanagpur are 
Rāmāyet Vaisnavas.3 

The depth of the Vaisnava influence in Bankura is reflected 
in the following data.4 


(D Vaisnava Fairs held during Dol and Holi Festivals. 


Place Police Station 
Brajarajpur Indpur 
Rudra Ranibandh 
Simlapal Simlapal 
Bhalaidaha Simlapal 
Nandarbani Onda 
Candrakona Onda 


Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, Vol. I, p. 5. 

Nirmal Kumar Basu, Hindu Samajer Gadan, pp. 1-51. 
GVA. p. 1876. 

West Bengal District Gazetteers, Bankura, pp. 205-206. 


Pon 
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(2) Fairs held during the Rasa Festival. 


Place Police Station 
Visnupur Town Visnupur Town 
Tiljhātkā Gangajalghati 
Sabrakon Taldangra 


(3) Fairs held during the Rathayatra Festival. 


Visnupur Town! 
II | 


The spread of the Vaisnava movement in Bankura-Visnupur | 
formed the background of a brilliant architectural and sculptural | 
efflorescence which formed an essential part of the glorious Vaisnava 
culture of Bengal. The leaders of this efflorescence were the Malla 
kings and queens of Visnupur.? The remains of nearly sixty-four 
Vaisnava temples, built throughout Bankura between the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries, have been studied by Amiyakumar 
Banerjee and David McCutchion. Of these temples twenty-three 
were built in Visnupur town and the adjoining areas. Raghunath 
Simha I, Vira Hamvira’s successor, built numerous Vaisnava tem- 
ples in many distant villages in order to make Vaisnava religion 
popular with the tribal population of the villages. 

, Temple-building in Bankura was one of the methods of spread- 
ing Vaisnavism in a region which was a notable centre of Jainism, 
Dharma and Manasā cults. Jaina remains have been found in | 
Jamkundi (Patrasayar Police Station), Jordā (Indpur Police Station); 
Deulbhidya (Taldangra Police Station), Dharapat (Visnupur Police 
Station), Pareshnath (Ranibandh Police Station), Madanpur (Sonā- 

mukhi Police Station), Sālda (Jaipur Police Station) and Sonamukhi 

town.s The history of the early percolation of Vaisnavism into 9 





1. Field studies of the fairs and festivals of Bankura district, in Pašcim Banger 
Puja Parvan O Mela, Vol. IV, ed. Ashoke Mitra (Delhi, 1974). The studies 
include accounts of, or references to, seventy-two Vaisnava fairs and festivals: 
According to one authority, "there is a tradition that the Rajas of Bishnu: 
pur are Bagdis by caste”. The same authority is of opinion that «the real 
civilisation of Vishuupur begins with the introduction (or rather revival) © 
Vaishnavism”. Abhayapada Mallik, History of Bishnupur Raj, PP- 18, 27 


3. Amiyakumar Bandyopadhyaya, Bankura Jela E 8, 50-51, 5% 
56-57, 58, 61-62. yaya, Bankura Jelar Purakarti, pp. 2°, 
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region, where Jainism was very strong, is yet to be written. But 
there is no doubt about the fact that the Vaisnava kings of Visnu- 
pur made a special effort to spread Vaisnava worship in Bankura 
by building temples in which Vaisnava deities were installed. Mc- 
Cutchion gives a descriptive list of no less than thirteen main varia- 
tions of the late mediaeval temples of Bengal which evolved through- 
out Bengal during the Sultanate and early Mughalrule. These 
were: Rekha, Pirha, Bangla, Chala, Ratna, Domed, Spired, Octagd: 
nal, Flat-roofed, Porched, Manca, Rāsamanca and Anomalous Com- 
binations.1 These main types had fifty-three variants, The Vaisnava 
Kings of Visnupur patronised the evolution of the Visnupuri style. 
The use of laterite made the temples more lasting and massive than 
the older brick-built temples. The Visnupur style was characterised 
by the Ekaratna or the unispired temple. Terracota sculpture was 
also developed in a big way in Visnupur. 

Late mediaeval terracota art in Bengal was deeply leavened 
with Vaisnavism. This art was basically Vaisnava art. The Radha- 
Krsna legend became the favourite subject of the unknown terracota 
artists. In magnificent detail, marked by wonderful variegation, 
they sculptured the following subjects : 


The legend of Krsna’s birth. 

The destruction of tyrant Kamsa by Krsna and Balarama. 

The killing of Putana, the demoness, by Krsna, the suckling 
babe. 

The subjugation of the hydra-headed and monstrous snake 
Kaliya by adolescent Krsna. 

The charming pranks of Krsna, the toddler. 

The games of Krsna, the cowherd. 

The various aspects of Krsna's amours. 

The ten incarnations of Visnu. 

The principal legends of the Ramayana, including the exploits. 
of Hanumana. 


1. McCutchion, op. cit. pp. 17-19. This contradicts the view of Tapan Ray- 
chaudhuri that “the record of Bengali temple architecture (during the Mughal 
period) is also very poor”. Bengal Under Akbar and Jahangir, p. 185. 

15 


"wm 
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Laterite architecture and terracota sculpture grew archetypal in 
Bankura after Vira Hamvira's conversion by Srinivasa Ācārya. 
Visnupur has the distinction of being a small sub-divisional town 
full of mediaeval temples and tanks. A check-list of the Vaisnava 


temples of Visnupur is given below :1 


Date Name of the Temple Founder Style 
1643 Šyāmarāya Raghunātha Simha I 5-pinnacled. Brick. 
1655 Krsnarāya Raghunātha Simha I Jor Bangla. Laterite. 
1656 Kālācānd Raghunātha Simha I Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
1658 Lalji Virasimha II Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
1659 Radhavinoda Raghunātha Simha Ātcālā. 
1665 Madanagopāla Oueen Širomaņi 5-pinnacled. Laterite. 
1665 Madanagopala Queen Cudàmani Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
1687 Rādhāramaņa Associated with the  Arcala. Brick. 

name of Šrīnivāsa 

Ācārya. 
1694 Madanamohana Durjana Simha Unipinnacled. Brick. 
1726 Jorāmandir Gopāla Simha Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
1729 Rādhāgovinda Krsnasimha Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
1734 Mahāprabhu Gopāla Simha Jorabānglā. Ātcūla. 

Laterite. 

1737 Radhamadhava Queen Cudāmani Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
1758 Rādhāšyāma Caitanyasimha Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
1800 Rādhākrsna — Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
= Krsna-Balarāma — Rekha. Brick. 
= Kisorarāya = Rekha. Brick. Twin. 
— Nikunjabihari — Rekha. Brick. Temple 
18th.c. Nandalala — Unipinnacled. Laterite. 
19th.c. Sridhara Basu Family 9-pinnacled. 
A.D.1600? Rasamanca Vira Hàmvira Sandstone. 


17th.c. 


VAISNAVA TEMPLES OF VISNUPUR 


Rasamanca 


Now ruined. 


Vaignava temples were also built in the following villages of 
the Bankura district : 


Temple: Village Police Station 
Jadava Raya. A.D.1650. Jādavnagar. Visnupur Town. 
Radhakrsna Temple. A.D.1672. Tejpal. Visnupur Town. 


1, The data have been Collected f; i 
[ rom the works of i EP 
kumar Bandyopadhyaya, OP. cit. Ec 
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Temple: Village Police Station 
Rādhākānta. A.D.1678. Maninagar. Visnupur Town, 
Syamacandra. A.D.1694-1704 Dharāpāt. Visnupur Town, 
Rāsamanca. A.D.1800 ? Ayodhyā. Visnupur Town. 
Vrndavanacandra. A.D.1638. Birsingha. Patrasayer 
Gokulacandra. A.D.1643, Gokulnagar. Jaypur. 
Laksmīnārāyaņa. A.D.1652. Balsi. Pātrasāyer. 
Gopāla Temple. A.D.1653-54. Vikrampur. Ondā. 
Šyāmcāna. A.D.1660. Baitāl. Jaipur. 
Madanamohana. A.D.1670, Rānīādā. Gangājalghāti, 
Ramkrsna. ? Sabrakon. Tāldāngrā. 
Šyāmasundara. A.D.1600. Madanpur. Sonāmukhī. 
Rādhākrsna. ? Maithā-Gopināthpur. Bānkurā Town. 
Laksmīnārāyaņa. ? Metyālā. Gangājalghāti. 
Balarāma, ? Simlāpāl. Simlāpāl. 
Syāmasundara. z Elyāti. Ondā. 
Rādhāmohana ? Ghutgutiyā. Barjorā. 


HI 


An important result of the spread of Vaisnavism in Visnupur 
was the evolution of a distinct school of classical music, which is 
known as Visņupur Gharānā. The school first developed during the 
reign of Raghunatha Simha I (1626-1655), the builder of numerous 
Vaisnava temples. Its first exponent was one Bahadur Sen, who 
claimed relationship with Tansen, the celebrated court-musician of 
Akbar. It was further developed during the reign of Raghunātha 
Simha II (1694-1730). The characteristic development of this school 
was Dhruvapada which earned respectability throughout northern 
India. The Visnupur Gharēnā was patronised by leading Rājās and 
Zamindars of West Bengal. But Dhruvapada was distinctly classical, 
and it hardly influenced the four styles of Kirtana which developed 
during the sixteenth century. The link of the Visnupur Gharānā with 
the school of Tansen or Seni Gharana is a subject of controversy.1 


: Š E 3 Oe S jee, “The 
1. Rājyešvar Mitra, Banglar Gitikar, pp. 30-34; Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, 
Music School of Visnupur”, Modern Review, Calcutta, 1933, p. 348. Abhaya- 
i ci - ik gi the following sequence 
Pada Mallik, op. cit., pp. 110. 114. Mallik gives the ir 
of the musical masters and their disciples: Bāhādur Khān, Gadādhar Cakra- 
varti, Krsnamohan Goswami, Rāmśankar Bhattacarya, Ksetramohan Gos- 
wāmī, Anantalāl Banerji, Gope$war Banerji. History of Bishnupur Raj, 
Pp. 110-114. 
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Vaisnavism also inspired the local artists, who developed a 
particular type of Rādhā-Krsņa painting towards the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. These old paintings were collected for the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parisat by Byomkesh Mustafi, who exhibited them 
for the first time in Calcutta in 1906. The paintings were produced 

^ on “hard”, hand-made paper.1 
d i In Visnupur, even card-playing was influenced by Vaisnavism. 
„The so-called Dasavatara cards were invented. These cards, one 
hundred twenty in number, were divided into ten bunches according 
- to ten incarnations of Visnu. The pattern of the game is described 
by Malik? s 


x 








CHAPTER XIV 
NAROTTAMA DATTA AND THE KHETURI FESTIVAL 
I 


The importance of Narottama Datta in the history of the post- 
Caitanya Vaisnava movement in Bengal can hardly be overestimated, ' 
He worked in unison with Srinivasa Acarya for the establishment 
ofthe Vrndāvana dogma in Bengal He was one ofthe principal 
organisers of the Kheturi festival in which the Vrndavana viewpoint 
finally dominated over the other sectarian dogmas. Narottama 
Datta and his disciples boldly flouted caste. Narottama was an 
eminent Südra-guru of many Brahmanas. He and his disciples 
Spread Vaisnavism in Murshidabad and Rājshāhi. Narottama was 
also the author of several works in which his spiritual ideals were 
clearly stated. So great was his authority that even the deviant 
Sahajīyās found it expedient to write some of their sectarian works 
in his name. 


II 


Narottama Datta was the son of. Krsnananda Datta, who was 
the Rājā of Gopālpur near Kheturi in Rajshahi, now in Bangla- 
desh. Kheturi is thirteen miles west of Rajshahi town and situated 
on the Padma river! Narottama’s uncle Purusottama Datta was 
a minister of the Bengal Sultanate. There is some confusion with 
regard to the relative ages of the brothers Krsnananda and Puru- 
sottama.2 According to Sisir Kumar Ghosh Narottama was born 
a few years before Caitanya’s death.3 

Early in lite Narottama was profoundly influenced by a Vaisnava 
Brāhmaņa named Krsnadasa. His father and uncle were acquainted 


1. L.S.S.O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers. Rājshāhī, pp. 164-65. 
Premavilasa, Ch. 20, p. 352, refers to Krsnananda Datta as the younger 
brother of Purusottama Datta. But in Narottamavilasa, Ch. 3, p. 36, 
Purusottama Datta is described as the younger brother of Krsnananda Datta. : 


3. Sri Narottamacarita, p. 13. y 
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with Mukunda Sarkar and Narahari Sarkar of Srikhanda. A Krsna- 
worshipper even in early youth, Narottama took the vow of celi- 
bacy, but did not renounce the world.! Much against the wish of 
his parents and uncle Narottama went to Vrndāvana. There he 
became the disciple of Lokanatha Gosvamin.2 He lived in Vrnda- 
vana nearly for a year. He was introduced to Srinivasa Ācārya and 
Syamananda. He returned to Bengal with them. When the two 
cartloads of manuscripts they had brought to Bengal were burgled 
by Vira Hāmvīra's men, Srinivasa Acarya requested Narottama and 
Syamananda to pursue their respective missions. Narottama followed 
Srinivasa's advice, sent Syamananda to Kalna, and himself came 
back to his native village. Meanwhile Santosa Datta, his cousin- 
brother, had become the Raja of Kheturi-Gopalpur. Narottama 
promptly converted him.3 Very soon he established contact with 
different Vaisnava groups. From Kheturi he first went to Nava- 
dvipa, whence he moved to Mayapur. From Mayapur he went to 
Santipur. He visited Kālnā, Saptagrama, Khanakul-Krsnanagar 
and Khadadaha. He met Advaita’s eldest son Acyutananda, Gopala 
Rāmadāsa Abhirama, and Janhava Devi. From Khadadaha he 
went to Puri where he lived for sometime. He came back to Ben- 
gal and met Srinivasa in Yājīgrāma, the Vaisnavas of Kātwā, and 
the followers of Narahari Sarkār in Srikhanda. There was a defi- 
nite purpose behind the unceasing movement from place to place. 

arottama thus cultivated acquaintance with the Vaisnava leaders 
of Bengal. Just afterwards, in 1580 or thereabouts, Narottama, 


nīnivāsa Ācārya and Rāmacandra Kavirāja chalked out the plan 
of holding a big festival in Kheturi.+ 


The policy of consolidating the Caitanya order through the 
holding of festivals had perhaps been formulated by the gosvàmins 
of Vrndāvana. There was scarcely any financial problem. Money 
for the festivals was Supplied by affluent disciples like the king of 


Narottamavilasa, Ch. 2, pp. 15-16. 


Premavilāsa, Ch. 10, pp. 106-110, Ch. 11, p. 116. 
BRK. Ch.7, pp. 344 ff. 


Na ottamavilāsa, Ch. 3; BRK, Ch. 8, pp. 362-377. 


Soph 
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Visnupur, the ruler of Sikharabhümi, the Vaisnava landlords, and 
the rich Vanik disciples of Nityananda. Narottama visited Sapta- 
grama presumably to secure the assistance of the local merchants. 
Srinivasa had already set a good example of holding such festivals. 
He had been able to form a consensus in favour of the Vrndavana 
dogma with the help of the Vaisnavas of Srikhanda and Kātwā. 
The ground for the big festival of Kheturi had already been prepared 
with meticulous care. The planning for it, clear indications of which 
are discernible in the unending movement of Jānhavā Devi, Srini- 
vasa, and Narottama, was indeed a new and dynamic development 
inthe post-Caitanya Vaisnava movement in Bengal. But the idea 
of holding festivals was perhaps derived from Nityananda's historic 
Cidàmahotsava. 


III 


The big Vaisnava festival was held in Kheturi for Several 
reasons.! It would have been relatively easy for the Vaisnavas of 
East and North Bengal to attend the festival if it was held in Khe- 
turi. The planners of the festival certainly attached some impor- 
tance to the prospect of a necessary liaison with them. It was 
really necessary for the leaders of the Caitanya movement to build 
up bases in North Bengal and East Bengal. It was expected that 
the festival would serve the purpose of an assault on the locally 
prominent Sakta cult. In Narottamavilāsa there is a vivid descrip- 
tion of the barbarous behaviour of the local Tantrikas. They immo- 
lated human beings on the altar of the goddess. "They raped virgins. 
And they created a reign of terror.2 

Fifty messengers were sent to different parts of Bengal. Innu- 


1. Rasikānanda, the chief disciple of Syamánanda of Midnapur, is said to have 
attended that festival. According to RM (pp. 17, 185-187) Rasikananda 
was born in 1590 and died at the age of sixty-two. From these dates it is 
possible to argue tbat the Kheturi festival might have been held between 
the years 1610 and 1620. Syāmānanda died in 1630. See, Srikhander Pracin 
Vaisnava, Appendix; RM, p. 138. 

2. Narottamavilasa, Ch. 7, p. 89: Keha Keha Manusyera Kata Munda Laiyāļ 
Khadgakare Karaye Nartana Matta Haiya.|| etc. 
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merable letters of invitation were despatched. Raja Santosa Datta 
built many cottages for the accommodation of the guests, made 
arrangements for their safe transportation across the broad expanse 
ofthe Padma river, and stored provisions for them. The devout 
Raja and his men laboured very hard to make the festival a grand 
success. The following groups of Vaisnavas attended the festival.1 


1. The Vaisnavas of Khadadaha led by Janhava Devi. 


Caitanyadāsa of Navadvipa-Baghnapara. Son of Vamšīvadana Catta. 

Dāmodara. He attended the Kātwā festival. BRK. p. 394. 

Gauranga. CCM, p. 137, Nityananda branch. 

Hrdayacaitanya. Disciple of Gaurīdāsa Pandita and guru of Šyā- 

mananda. 

Janhava Devi. 

Jagaddurlabha. Son of Virabhadra. 

Jnanadasa. Celebrated Vaisnava poet. 

Jiva Pandita. GGD. p. 46, verse 169. 

Kamalakara Piplai. Gopala of Mahesh. 

10. Kanai Pandita. BRK. p. 394. He attended the Katwa festival. 

11. Krsnadāsa. BRK. p. 393. He attended the Katwa festival. He 
might have been Kala Krsnadasa, Gopala of Akaihat. 

12. Krsņadāsa Sarkhel. Uncle of Janhava Devi. 

13. Mādhavācārya. Husband of Ganga Devi, Nityananda’s daughter. 

14. Manohara. CCM. p. 137. Nityānanda branch. 

15. Mahīdhara. CCM. p.139. Nityānanda branch. 

16. Mīnaketana Rāmadāsa. CCM. p.137. Nityānanda branch. 

17. Murāricaitanya. CCM. p.136. Nityānanda branch. 

18. Mukunda. VAD. p. 343. 

19. Nakadi. COM. p. 137. Nityānanda branch. 

20. Nayana Bhāskara. Noted sculptor of Hālisahar, 24 Parganas. 

21. Nrsimhacaitanya. COM. p. 137. Nityananda branch. 

22. Paramešvara Dasa. Gopala of Tara-Atpur. 

23. Raghupati Vaidya Upadhyaya. CCM. 1.136. Nityananda branch. 

24. Raghunatha Ācārya. Son of Khanja Bhagavān Ācārya, of Gos- 
vāmī-Mālīpādā, Hooghly. 

25. Šankara. CCM. p. 128. Caitanya branch. 4 

26. Sūryadāsa. Was he Sūryadāsa Sarkhel, Jāņhavā Devī's father ? 

Nanīgopāl Gosvāmi thinks that he was the lady's father. Vide, 

Nanīgopāl Gosvāmi, Caitanyottarayuge Gaudiya Vaisnava, pp. 47-53. 


Foenr 
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1. These names are found in Premavilāsa, Ch. 19, pp. 308-309; Narottama- 
vilasa, pp. 101, 106-108, 112; BRK. DP. 411, 417-430. 
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Balaràma Dasa, or Nityananda Dasa, Jāņhavā's disciple, and said 
to be the author of Premavilasa. 

Vrndavana Dasa. Author of CBH. 

Other numerous Vanik-disciples of Nityananda. 


Vaisnavas of Nadia (Navadvipa) 


30. 
31. 
32. 


Mādhavācārya. Nephew of Visnupriya Devi, Caitanya's wife, 
Srinidhi. Brother of Srivasa Pandita. 
Šrīpati. Another brother of Šrīvāsa Pandita. 


Vaisnavas of Santipur 


SEL 
34 


> 


Acyutananda. Eldest son of Advaita Acarya. 

Banamali. 

Gopāla Ācārya. Another son of Advaita Acarya. 
Janārdana. 

Kānu Pandita. 

Kāmadeva. 

Narayana Dasa. 

Purusottama. Possibly Purusottama Nagara. 

Visnudāsa Acarya. Influential disciple of Advaita Ācārya. 


Vaisnavas of Burdwan and Murshidabad 


42, 


43. 


44, 
45. 
56. 
4T. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
SE}, 


54. 


55: 
56. 
57. 


58.. 


59. 
60. 


Bhagavan Kaviraj. Srinivasa Ācārya's disciple. 

Candra Haldar. 

Devīdāsa. Famous Mrdanga-artist. 

Divyasimha. Son of Govindadàsa Kaviraja. 

Dvija Ramakrsna. 

Govindadasa Kaviraja. Celebrated Vaisnava poet, and brother of 
Ramacandra Kavirāja. 

Gopaladasa of Budhuipada, Murshidabad. 

Gokula of Kancangaria, Murshidabad. 

Gaurangadasa. 

Gokuladasa. Narottama’s disciple. 

Gokula, of Shergarh, Pāncet. 

Krsnavallabha. 

Karnapüra. Disciple of Srinivasa Ācārya, and resident of village 
Bahadurpur. 

Kavicandra. 

Krsnadāsa of Akaibat, possibly Kalakrsnadasa, the Gopala. 
Krsnananda Majumdar. 

Kumuda. 

Locana Dasa, author of Caitanyamangala. 

Mangala Thakura of Birbhim. He belonged to the Gadadhara 
Pandita branch. 
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61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
725 
783, 
74. 
75. 
76. 
ile 
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Mitu Aaldar. 

Narayana Kavi. 

Nimāi Kavirāj. 

Premānanda. f 
Raghunandana, nephew of Narahari Sarkar of Srikhanda. 
Ripa Kaviraja. 

Ramacarana. Šrīnivāsa”s brother-in-law and disciple. 
Ripa Ghataka. Affluent disciple of Srinivasa. 

Srinivasa Acàrya. 

Sanjaya. 

Subhananda. 

Sasthivara. A Mahanta and noted Kirtana singer. 
Vyāsācārya. Court Scholar of Visnupur; Stinivasa Acárya's disciple.. 
Vamšīdhara. 

Vallabhadāsa. 

Vallabhīkānta Kavirāja. Disciple of Šrīnivāsa Ācārya. 

Yadunandana of Katwa. 


5. Vaisnavas of Midnapur. 


78. Rasikānanda, chief disciple of $yamananda. 

3 79. Šyāmānanda. Leader of the Midnāpur Vaisnavas. 

j 6. Important Mahāntas and Vaisnavas. 
80. Baninatha Vipra. 

: 81. Caitanyadāsa. Was he Vira Hamvira, king of Visnupur ? 
82. 


mm 83. 









Hari Ācārya. A disciple of Ramacandra Kavirája. Resident of 
Goās village in Murshidabad. 

Jagannatha. He was known as Kasthakata, the wood-cutter. He 
was a disciple of Gadādhara Pandita. Hecame to Kheturi from. 
Vikrampur Parganā in the Munshiganj sub-division of Dacca. 

Jita Mišra. 

Kavi Karņapūra. He was presumably the noted Bengali theologian 
and poet, the author of GGD, the biographies of Caitanya, Alamka- 


rakaustubha, Ānandavņndāvanacampū, etc. 
Kasinatha Pandita. 


. Laksmikanta Pandita. 
- Nartaka Gopāla. 


y Poet of the “Gadāi-Gaurānga” sub-sect. 
spagopala. 









ET... 
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IV 


Almost all of the Mahāntas who had attended the earlier festi- 
vals in Kātwā and Srikhanda participated in the Kheturi festival. 


or some unstated reasons Virabhadra did not attend it, but his son 


iagaddurlabha did. Only two Gopálas, or possibly three, attended 


Jt. The other Gopalas were either no more when the festival was 
held, or were unwilling to attend it. The Kheturi festival was. 
held with a view to Propagating the Vrndāvana dogma. But Vrnda- 
vana is not known to have sent to it any delegate. Only three 
important Vaisnavas of East Bengal were invited to attend. the festi- 
val. They were Purusottama Nāgara, ‘wood-cutter’ Jagannatha,. 
and Puspagopala. : 





















The following programme was adopted for the festival :1 


1. Installation of the stone-image of Caitanya. i 
2. Installation of the images of Vallabhikanta, Vrajamohana,. + 

Srikrsna, Radhakanta and Radhamohana. 

Singing of Kirtana. 

Sprinkling of coloured mica-power (phagu). 

Observation of Caitanya's birth-day. 

Holding of community feasts. + 
Finalisation of the arrangements for the year-long reci- : 
tation of the Bhagavatapurana, CBH, and CCM. 


ga gs DS 


Kheturi was selected as the permanent venue of annual Vaisnava 
gatherings and festivals. In Kheturi the Vrndavana dogma was 
finally accepted as the unalterable Gaudiya Vaisnava creed. Caitanya 
was indeed worshipped as a God. But the significant point was that 
Nityananda and Advaita were consigned to the limbo, Caitanya y 
and Krsna were worshipped “according to the rituals delineated in 


1. Premavilasa, Ch. 14, pp. 203-207; Ch. 19, pp. 305-306; 310-3 
ttamavilasa, pp. 88-128; BRK. Ch. 10, pp. 421-429. c 
2. Narottamavilasa, p. 91: Srirüpa Gosvāmīkrta Granthadi 1 
Sakala Kriya Ati Savadhane.|| 
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with the recitation of the ten syllables of Gopālamantra.1 This was 
done in accordance with the instructions of the gosvāmins of Vrndā- 
vana. The Kheturi congregation recognised the validity of two 
theories. The first was the theory of the embodiment of Radha- 
Krsna conjugality in Caitanya.2 The second theory was that of 
Krsna's incarnation as Caitanya. Caitanya’s birth-day was observed 
as Krsna's birth-day. Anybody who tried to distinguish between 
the identities of Krsna and Caitanya was loaded with a terrible 
Curse.5 The smaranamangala formula was followed during the 
Worship of the idols. The proceedings noted above were followed 
by a night-long debate, the details of which are not stated.5 But 
ultimately the theological domination of the Vrndāvana gosvāmins 
remained indisputable. Srinivasa Acàrya is reported to have told 
Narottama that three new Vaisnava centres (linked by their common 
allegiance to Vrndāvana) had evolved in Bengal, surpassing the 
other Vaisnava centres, at least in relative importance. These new 
centres were Kheturi, Yājīgrāma and Visnupur.6 


The first Kheturi festival created a trend in Kirtana music which 
was known as Garanháti or Garerhati mode of Kirtana. The Garer- 
hati style, named after the Pargana Garerhat, to which Kheturi 
belonged, was the Kirtana approximation of the classical Dhruvapada 
of North Indian music. The most significant feature of the style 


l. Premavilasa, Ch. 19, p. 312: “...Tiha Kahe Gosvamiganer Ajna Anusare| 


Radhaktsna Yugala Mantre Pujinu Caitanyere|| Dašāksara Gopalamantre 


Tara Pujara Vidhana] Caitanya Pujite Ajna Kare Gosvamira Gana.[| 

2 Premavilasa, p. 312: Sriradhara Bhaye Magna Srigaurangacandra| Sei 
Bhāvera Gita Gaya Paiya Ananda.]] V 

3. Ibid., p. 314: Sriktsnera Janmayātrā-vidhi Anusare| Pūjaye Gaurāngacānd 
Harisa Antare.ļ| Krsņa Gaura Eka Ebe Bheda Buddhi Y ara| Se Jaya Narake 
Tara Nahika Nistara.[| 

4. Ibid., p. 317: Astakali 
dita Cite.|| 


5. Premavilāsa, Ch. 14, p. 206: Se Ratri Vasila Saye Krsnakatharase| Keha 
Kahe Purvapaksa Kariya Višese. Il 


ts p. 2 : Ekadina Ei Mane Haila Eku Rui] Thakura Kahaye Mahāšaya 
Prati.|| Tin Ghar Hail Taha Kahiye Vifese| Khetari Yajigrama Visnupura 
Tina De£a.[| F 


4 
na Šrīsevāra Vidhimate] Nityasevā Kare Tiha Anan- 
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was Gauracandrikā.1 The 


faced by Singing of songs 
This particular fashion was Gaurancandrikā, 
accepted custom in all other evolving Kirtang st 
and Caitanya worship in Kheturi signified a realistic attitude of the 


Vrndāvana gosvāmins and their Bengali supporters 


deification of Caitanya in Bengal. But the problem was Created by 
the smaranamangala time-schedule, The time-schedule Prescribed 


for the sports of Krsna could not be easily adopted for those of 
Gaurānga in Navadvipa. The Problem was solved by Duhkhi 
Krsņadāsa Bābāji. The Gauracandrikā possibly signified a conces- 
sion to the Gauranāgara Vaisnavas or the Gaurapāramya theologians 
who believed in the primacy of Caitanya. But the so-called “Gadaj_ 
Gaurānga” sub-sect remained unhonoured, because the theory of 
Rādhā-Krsna conjugality in Caitanya militated against the idea 
that Gadādhara Pandita was the incarnation of Radha. 


The stupendous labour of Jāņhavā Devi, Srinivasa Ācārya and 
Narottama Datta ultimately 


resulted in the dominance of the Vrnda- 
Vana versions over the prevalent mystic and deviant ideas. This 
development certainly made the Caitanya movement in Bengal 
Cohesive and disciplined. But bhakti became self-centred to a consi- 
derable extent, It gradually lost its collective characteristics. After 
the Kheturi festiva] bhakti became deeply rooted in what a foreign 
student of Indian culture describes as ‘dependent psychology".2 
That there was possibly a connection between the development of. 


Kīrtana on the Sports of Krsna was pre- 
on the ila of Gaura i 


this psychology and the leadership of the aristocratic elements in the- 


Vaisnava movement in Bengal may be stated as a cliche. But it is 
very difficult to identify the exact methods adopted by the Vaisnava 
leaders to plug the collective effusion of bhakti which was perhaps 
the most prominent feature of the religious movement launched by 
Caitanya in Navadvipa. 


1. Sukumar Sen argues that Gadanhati Kirtana evolved in the kiero ae 
of North Calcutta in the eighteenth century. But his Races Mae 
strength of incontestable evidence. Sen, “Savdavidyar Ancade Kalkatar 


Skeleton” Anandabazar Patrika, May 30, 1982. 
2. Richard Lannoy, The Speaking Tree, p. 209. 
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After the Kheturi festival, the works of the gosvamins were 
regarded as sacred and inviolable. Any idea which militated against 
the evidence in the so-called Gosvamisastra or gosvàmi-scriptures 
was deemed heretical. Heresy developed towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century particularly in Rada country.1 


y 


Narottama Datta had the distinction of being a theologian and 
«a. poet. More than thirty works, dealing with Gaudiya Vaisnava 
‘theology, Sahajiya doctrines, and even black magic, were attributed 
to his authorship.2 Sixty-four songs of Narottama Datta were 
collected in PKT anthology. Prārthanā and Premabhakticandrikā 
are the two famous compositions of Narottama.3 These two works 
deal with Gaudiya Vaisnava theology.  Lucid statements of the 
Vrndāvana viewpoint are found in them. They provide the reader 
with an opportunity to understand the stresses and strains, compro- 
mises and refutations, which doubtless characterised the efforts of 
men like Srinivasa Acàrya and Narottama Datta. 

Prarthana, consisting of two hundred and fifty-eight verses 
arranged in fifty-five sections in Brhatbhaktitattvasara (ed. Rādhā- 
matha Kabasi) deal with the following main subjects :4 


Prayers. 
Self-criticism. 


1. Vrndavana Dasa clearly mentions the heretical groups in CBH, *Ādik- 
handa”, pp. 85-86. See also, Premavilāsa, ed. Yagodalal Tālukdār, Ch. 24, 
pp. 246-249. The Vaisnava heretics were Cudādhārī, Madhava, Kapindri, 
Visnudasa, and Vasudeva. They were also mentioned in Gauraganacandrika 
of Vi$vanàtha Cakravarti; See verses, quoted in Premavilasa, Ch. 24, pp. 
248-249. k 

2. These writings are mentioned by Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sāhityer Itihas, 
Vol. I, Part I, p. 455, Part Il, p. 49; Pancanan Mandal, Puthi Paricaya, 
Vol. I, pp. 12, 38, 47, 64, 86; Vol. 2, pp. 15, 35, 99, 247; Vol. 3, pp. 180, 
281, 411-12. 

3. See, Radhanatha Kabasi, ed. Brhatbhaktitattyasara, “Prarthana’’, pp. 106- 
276 ; "Premabhakticandrikā”*, pp. 290-484. 


4. These subjects are arran i ida Asa? f 
ged in Haridāsa Dāsa's Gaudi s " 
Part II, p. 24. = udiya Vaisnava Sahity: 


frre. 
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Mental Training. 

Agony of the Soul. 

The superiority of Vaisnavism and the Vaisnavas. 

The spiritual aspirations of a Vaisnava. 

Relation between a Guru and his disciple. 

The desirability of a permanent residence in Vrndāvana. 
The excellence of Vaisnava asceticism. 

The limitations and frailties of a Vaisnava. 


Perhaps the most important feature of Prarthana is its Over- 
whelming emphasis on manjarī-status. This is the subject matter of 
twenty-seven sections.1 In numerous verses of these sections there 
is a soul-stirring prayer for manjarī-status in Vrndāvana. After 
his initiation Narottama was known as Vilāsamanjarī.2 But as he 
was compelled by certain circumstances to live in Kheturi, he 
always wanted to go back to Vrndāvana and live in the holy spot 
as a manjari-worshipper of Radha-Krsna. In many of these verses 
Rūpa Gosvāmin is described as Rūpamanjarī, the chief maid of 
Radha, who had the power to act as the guardian angel of all other 
manjarīs. In these verses Vrndāvana and Krsna look far more 
important than Navadvipa and Caitanya. Emphasis was laid on 
the high ecclesiastical status of. Rupa Gosvamin. The functions of a 
manjari, (guided by Rūpamanjarī), were those of a maid-servant 
whose sole aim was to serve Krsna and Radha, and who derived a 
mystic and indefinable joy from her selfless dedication. The manjari 
was a great devotee and ascetic who was immortal, unsullied by 
worldly desires and untouched by the joys and sorrows of life in 
this world. The manjari-theme in Prarthana, however, lacks varie- 
gation. But in the context of the prevailing trends of Vaisnava 
spiritualism in Bengal, nanjarī was doubtless a new and attractive 
idea which was fully exploited by the contemporary and later Pada- 
val; composers. Rāyašekhara, for instance, who belonged to the 
Srikhanda group, conceived of himself as a manjari who helped 


1. Sections (as arranged in BrAatbhaktitattvasara) : 20-34, 37, 44, 47-55. 
2. Sisirkumār Ghosh, Srinarottamacarita, p. 33. 
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Radha cook an appetising meal for Krsna.! The sexual undertone: 


of the manjari theme, coupled with Narottama’s intense hankering 
after the manjari-status, perhaps encouraged the Sahajiyās to mis. 
understand him. They brazenly attributed the authorship of some 
oftheir works to Narottama.? But there can be no doubt about 
Narottama’s asceticism and celibacy. An ascetical Vaisnava order, 
known as Vamakaupinasampradaya, which had a base in Sylhet, 
regarded Narottama as its founding father.? 


Narottama habitually pays his obeisance to Caitanya, Nitya- 
nanda, Gadādhara Pandita and Narahari Sarkār.t He sees no 
difference between Krsna and Caitanya, Vrndāvana and Navadvīpa.5 
But he does not say how could a Vaisnava simultaneously contem- 
plate the eternal sports of Krsna and Caitanya. An entire section 
is devoted to the extolling of the virtues of Nityānanda.6 But the 
‘friendly mood’ is scarcely emphasized. Advaita, Gadadhara Pandita 
and Narahari Sarkar are rather perfunctorily saluted by this out- 
standing leader of the Kheturi festival. Obeisance is paid to Srini- 
vasa Acarya and Ramacandra Kaviraja, whose death Narottama 
laments.? In many sections the gosvāmins of Vrndāvana are 
extolled to the skies. Krsnadāsa Kaviraja is mentioned twice.’ The 
extolling of the spiritual qualities of the old gosvamins of Vrnda- 
vana indicates a conscious attempt to place them above the contem- 
porary leaders of Bengal. But in fairness to Narottama it must be 
said that he makes much of Vaisnavism, the Vaisnava guru, and the 
Vaisnavas in general. To him Vaisnavism is the summum bonum of 
religious idealism. The Vaisnava guru is the best of the religious 


1. Vaisnava Padayali,ed. Harekrsna Mukhopādhyāya, p. 332: Rohini Sahiteļ 
Randhana Karite| Vasilā Rajara Jhi Sava Sakhigana| Jogaya Jogānaļ 
Sekhara Jogaya Ghi.] 

2. See, Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Vol. I, Part II, p. 49. 

3. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, Vol.2, p. 255, see *Rāmānanda Dasa Bābāji 
Maha£aya". 

4. Prarthana : sections 1, 5, 7, 10-14, 16, 38. 

5. Ibid., 4 songs of section 13. 

6. Ibid., section 11. 

Vaisnava Padāyalī, op. cit., p. 544. 

Prārthanā: Sections 1, 2. 4, 14-16, 35, 37-43. 


ejā 
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preceptors, regardless of caste. In an age when women in general 
had an inferior social status, Narottama wanted to be reborn as a 
woman in Vrndāvana !: This passionate adoration of Vaisnavism and 
the Vaisnavas reflected the growing incompatibility between Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism and the non-Vaisnava cults. It also indicated an attempt 


on the part of such Vaisnava leaders as Narottama Datta to bring 
about sectarian cohesion. 


Narottama composed Premabhakticandrika2 probably after the 
first Kheturi festival and the death of his friend Ramacandra Kavi- 
raja3 The fundamenta] concepts of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, as formu- 
lated by the Vrndavana gosvamins, are elucidated in the work.4 


Narottama begins this work with the exposition of the necessity 
of the guru’s intermediacy between the devotee and Krsna.5 He 
advises the individual Vaisnava to live peacefully with other Vaisnavas 
and cultivate friendship with them.s Krsna worship is described 
as a monotheistic faith. Polytheism is denounced. “Knowledge” and 
“Action” are denigrated, Unnecessary and un-Vaisnava rituals are 
debunked.” Following the Bhāgavatapurāņa Warottama states the 

` theory of the sublimation of the instincts.8 The aim of his Sadhana 
was not the blunting of the senses but their sublimation. Thus 
Kama or libido would be used in rendering selfless service to Radha- 
Krsna. Krodha or anger would be used as a weapon against the 
enemies of Vaisnavism. Lobha or greed would be of use in streng- 
thening Vaisnava fraternity and the proselytisation movement, Moha 
or attachment would enable a Vaisnava to worship Krsna in differ- 
ent ‘moods’. Mada or exhilaration would bea psychic ingredient 
in Kirtana. Thus the instincts would be properly controlled, conse- 


1. Ibid., section 29, verse 1; section 30, verse 4. 

2. Text given in Brhatbhaktitattvasara, pp. 290-484; 115 verses are collected. 

3. Rāmacandra Kaviraja’s death is mourned in verse 112, p. 481. 

4. Verses 6-8. 

5. Verses 2-4. 

6. Verse 13: Kevala Bhakata Sanga.| Premakatha Rasaranga.|| Lilakatha- 
vrajarasapure.[] 

7. Wesses 9-11, 13-15, 17, 25, 38. 

8. Premabhakticandrika, verses 19-20. 


16 





es 


„1. Ibid., verse 22. 
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crated to spiritual exercise, sublimated, and sanctified. In verse 207 
however, Narottama advises his readers to suppress Krodha or 
anger. 

According to Narottama spiritual freedom means freedom from 
the domination of the instincts. This freedom is best achieved 
through the consecration of the soul to Krsna. Narottama attaches 
no value to worldly attainments.2 

Narottama’s theology was accepted by a powerful circle of 
disciples. Both conservative Sanskrit scholars and notorious bri- 
gands, men and women of all castes and conditions, regarded him as 
their guru. A Sidra according to contemporary Smrti, Narottama 
created a furore by initiating Brahmanas. Some conservative Brah- 
manas and Saktas began to say that he had not only violated the 
social norms, but had also made them feeble. There is an interest- 
ing account in Premavilāsa of the tactic adopted by Narottama’s 
learned disciples and friends against his opponents. Ramacandra 
Kaviraja, Govindadasa Kaviraja, Ganganarayana Cakravarti, Hari- 
hara, Ramakrsna and Jagannatha, Narottama’s friends and disciples, 
who were great scholars, once wore the guises of low-caste, petty 
traders, and opend shops in the market of a village named Kamar- 
pur, adjacent to Kheturi. When Rupanarayana, the court-scholar 
of the princedom of Pakkapalli, and the chief detractor of Naro- 
ttama, came to those shops for provisions, the disguised Vaisnavas 


. conversed with them in chaste Sanskrit, and even challenged them 


to a theological duel. The disguised Vaisnavas defeated them in the 
controversies held in the market. Rupanarayana and his Brahmana 
friends immediately accepted Narottama as their guru. 

At an annual festival in Kheturi Virabhadra himself delivered 
an address on the Brahmanical qualities of Narottama Datta. He 
18 reported to have said (quoting chapter and verse) that the practice 


t In verse 42 he explains the excellence of Raganuga devo- 
tion: Ragera Bhajana Patha| Kahi Eve Abhimata| Lokavedasāra Ei Vati] 


Rn uen Haiya| Vraje Siddha Deha Paiya| Sei Bhaye Judave Parari.|| 
erse 24. x 


Premavilasa, Ch. 19, p. 331. 
Ibid., Ch. 19, pp. 331-336. 
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of bhakti had already made Narottama far nobler than a Brahmana, 
and that he wore an “internal sacred thread’, the sign and emblem 
of Brahmanahood, ‘around the region of his heart. The whole 
assembly thereupon recognised Narottama Datta as a venerable 
Thākuramahāšaya who was nobler than a Brāhmana.! 


VI 


Very interesting is the fact that Narottama was able to convert 
a good number of the local robber barons and their associates. 
Their conversion into Vaisnavism presumably resulted in the esta- 
blishment of public peace at least in the inaccessible regions of North 
Bengal. Legends gathered round the conversion of such notorious 
robbers as Cand Ràya, his brother Santosa Raya, and their Brah- 
mana cohorts like Govinda Bandyopādhyāya and Harisacandra 
Rāya.2 One may safely conclude that the conversion of these power- 
ful and notorious elements made Gaudīya Vaisnavism very strong 
in Rājshāhī, Murshidābād, and the adjacent areas in West Bengal. 
Secondly, Narottama's proselytising endeavour certainly had a noti- 
ceable effect on Brāhmanical conservatism. A number of Vaidika, 
Rādī, and Vārendra Brāhmaņas, including some Panditas, who were 
noted for their extreme conservatism, became disciples of Narottama, 
who was technically a Šūdra. This development conceivably weake- 
ned the caste regulations of Smrti.3 

Premavilāsa gives us a list of one hundred and twenty-three 
disciples of Narottama.+ 


1. Premavilāsa, Ch. 19, pp. 337-340; Narottama was described as the incar- 
nation of the “ecstasy” of Nityananda. Ibid., Ch. 19, p. 322; *Nityūnanda 
Prabhura Se Ayeéa Avatāra”. also, p. 340: *Nityanander Kala Tare 
Īšvara Vali Mana". ; 

2. Some of these legends are found in Bhaktamalagrantha : Ch. 17, “Chand 
Raya", pp. 248-51; Ch. 18: “Rabindranarayana Raya”, pp. 255-272 (in 
Aksaya Library ed.) : : 

3  Premavilasa, Ch. 19, p. 331 where the conservative Brahmanas are said 
to have denounced Narottama for violating the Smrti-rules : “Brahmanere 
Mantra Diya Kailā Sarvanasa’’, etc. 

4, Premavilāsa, Ch. 20, pp. 351-357. 


CHAPTER XV 


SYAMANANDA MOVEMENT IN MIDNAPUR AND UTKALA 


I 


Syamananda, a Sadgopa by caste, and his chief disciple Rasika- 
murari spread Vaisnavism in Midnapur and Utkala country. Their 
activities werc confined to a belt which was essentially tribal. They 
were patronised by local chiefs. But they carefully maintained con- 
tact with the masses. 


The Midnapur region was dominated by the local ‘Bhuiyans’ 
or landlords who fully collaborated with the Muhammadan gover- 
nors. Towards the beginning of the nineteenth century a major 
part of the present Midnapur district, including Chandrakona, Khir- 
pai, Hijli and Tamluk, belonged to the district of Hooghly. In 1814 
Chandrakona and Khirpai were important commercial centres. The 
district of Midnapur belonged to Orissa. Two-thirds of the district 
“consisted of jungle". The district had, in 1814 or thereabouts, 
a population of 1.5 million. W. Hamilton certified that “a great 
Majority of the inhabitants of the district have preserved their origi- 
nal simplicity. They are less quarrelsome and give less trouble 
than the natives of the neighbouring states”.1 According to RM, 
the local chiefs and Bhuiyāns of Midnapur were violent Vaisnava- 


haters, and given to excessive lechery.2 The common people suffered 
much. 


II 


According 'to one authority Syamananda was born in 1556.8 
He died in Saka 1552 (1630). He was probably younger than Srini- 


W. Hamilton, Description of Hindustan, Vol. I, pp. 136-142. 

i RM Purya, 3, p. 13 : *Kiba Raja Kiba Praja Saba Dustamati”, etc. 

3. Srikhander Pracin Vaisnava, Appendix. Haridasa Dasa fixes the date at 
1533. GVA, 2, p. 1890. The date of Šyāmānanda's death is mentioned 


in RM, Pašcima, 13, P. 138: *Panaraía Bahanna Sakavda Se Pramanal 
Krsnera Sannidhe Prabhy Karila Prayāņa.|| 
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vasa Ācārya and Narottama Datta. Syamananda’s parents Stikrsna 
Mandal and Durikà migrated to Midnapnr from Gauda country. 
They settled in the village Dharenda (which is near the modern 
railway junction at Kharagpur). They made proper arrangements 
for Syāmānanda's education. Almost nothing is known of his early 
life. He was called Duhkhiya (or the miserable) Krsnadāsa. Early 
in his youth he must have been deeply influenced by Vaisnavism. 
He expressed his preference for Vaisnava initiation. His parents 
permitted him to go to Kālnā with some villagers who habitually 
visited the place for a ceremonial dip in the holy Ganga.2 


According to RM, Šyāmānanda married thrice after returning 
to Midnāpur from Vrndavana.3 


At Kālnā Syamananda was introduced to Hrdayacaitanya or 
Hrdayananda, the influential disciple of Gaurīdāsa Pandita. He 
was initiated by Hrdayacaitanya who christened him Syamananda.4 
Being a disciple of the Kalna leader, Syamananda belonged to the 
Nityānanda branch. Later he was sent to Vrndavana with an intro- 
ductory letter from his Guru for advanced theological training.5 


In Vrndavana Šyāmānanda became a pupil of Jīva Gosvāmin. 
The gosvāmin is said to have bestowed on him “the six-syllabled 
mantra” of Rādhā. He taught him yapa of the five names of Krsna 
and Rādhā.6 It was later bruited in Bengal that violating a conven- 
tion, Jīva Gosvāmin had become the second Guru of Syāmānanda. 
According to the apocryphal work Abhiramalilamrta Hrdayacaitanya 
and the sixty-four Mahantas took a highly critical view of Jiva 
Gosvamin's conduct; Most probably Jiva Gosvamin had acted 
as the Siksaguru of Syamananda, who was advised by him 


RM, Purva, Ch. 2, p. 9. 

Premavilasa, Ch. 12, pp. 146 ff.; BRK. Ch. I, pp. 1619. 

RM, Daksina, 11, pp. 87-89. 

RM, Parva, 2, p. 10: Suniya Hydayananda Prabhura Ananda| Upadeša 
Kari Nama Dila Syamananda. But According to Premavilāsa, pp. 155, 157, 
it was Jiva Gosvamin who christened him Syamánanda. 

5. BRK. Ch. 1, p. 17: verses 382-383 ; verses 406-410. 

6. Premavilasa, Ch. 12: p. 155. 

7. Abhiramalilamtta, pp. 120-123. ve 
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to practise worship as a manjari named Kanakamanjarī1. BRK, how. 
ever, Suggests that Hrdayacaitanya gracefully accepted Syamananda’s 
transformation.2 In Vrndavana he earned the coveted title of 
Adhyapaka. He also achieved the dubious distinction of discover. 
ing the lost Napura or foot-ornament of Rādhā.: Thereafter he 
and his followers invariably painted the Nüpura-sign as the tilaka 
mark on their foreheads. This particular tilaka distintuished them 
from the other Vaisnavas. - 


In Vrndāvana Syamananda was introduced to Srinivasa Acarya 
and Narottama Datta. He was also acquainted with Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin, Lokanātha Gosvamin, 
Bhūgarbha Gosvāmin, and Gopāla Bhatta Gosvāmin.5 


Syamananda returned to Bengal along with Srinivasa Ācārya 
and Narottama Datta with cartloads of Vaisnava manuscripts. 
When the precious manuscripts were stolen by Vira Hāmvīra's reta- 
iners, Srinivasa advised Narottama to ma 
nanda's journey to Kālnā. Narottama and Syamananda first came 
to Kheturi. From Kheturi Syamananda went to Kalna and there 
met Hrdayacaitanya. Before returning to Dharenda he visited 
Navadvipa and Santipur. Later he visited Visnupur and Puri. He 
once again went to Vrndavana with a view to studying Jiva Gosva- 
mins's Gopālacampū and some other texts.6 


ke arrangements for Syama- 


I 


Syamananda set up his permanent headquarters in Nrsimhapur 
village near Dharenda. His first important disciple was Rasika- 
murari, son of Acyuta, king of Rohini or Rayani, which was situa- 
ted on the confluence of the Suvarnarekha and Dolang rivers. The 


1. Premayilasa, 19, p. 304: S yamanandera Bhajanera Nahika Upama| Kana- 
kamanjari Tara Haya Siddhanama. 
BRK. Ch. 1, pp. 16-19. 


BRK, Ch. 6, pp. 320-324. 
Premavilāsa, Pp. 154-56. 
BRK. Ch. 6, pp. 320-324, 
BRK, pp. 355, 384, 389, 
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other notable disciples were Damodara Yogin and Sher Khan, a 
Pathan Governor.1 The most important disciple of Syamananda 
was Rasikamurari or Rasikananda who transformed the Syama- 
nanda movement in Midnapur and Utkala almost into a mass 
movement. According to RM, he was born in Saka 1512 (A.D. 
1590) and died at the age of sixty-two.2 Since Rasikamurāri is said 
to have attended the first Kheturi festival, we may argue that the 
date of the festival should be fixed at a time between 1610 and 1620. 

It should also be mentioned here that there is some confusion 
about the identity of Rasikamurāri. In Premavildsa Rasika and 
Murari are clearly referred to as two sons of king Acyuta. Rasika’s 
wife was Mālati. Murāri's wife was Šacīrāni.3 But in RM Rasika- 
murāri is always referred to as a single person. In BRK Rasika 
and Murari are mentioned as two different names of a single per- 
son. But the mention of Rasika and Murāri as two sons of Acyuta 
in Premavilāsa (which furnishes a list of Syamananda’s other disci- 
ples) cannot be rejected as mere fiction. It may be argued that 
Rasika and Murari were step-brothers. King Acyuta had “2/4 
wives" and several sons.5 In all probability Rasika or Rasikananda 
grew so powerful that Murari was easily consigned to the limbo. 

It was probably after Sher Khan’s conversion that Syamananda 
and Rasika could hold the following Vaisnava festivals through 
which the religion was spread among the people. 

Badakola6 
Alamganja? 
Naihātis 
Nrsimhapur? 


> iS 


1. Premavilāsa, 19, pp. 302-305; RM, Pūrva, 3, pp. 13-14; Daksina, 1, pp- 
62-65. 

2. RM, Pūrva, 4, p. 17; Uttara, 16, pp. 185-187. 

3. Premavilasa, p, 303: Tathi Achaye Raja Acyutananda Nama.|| Rasika 

Murari Name Tara Putradvaya.| Syamananda Tahe Krpa Kaila Atisaya.|| 

BRK. Ch. 15, p. 643, verse 27. 

RM, Pūvva, 3, p. 15: “Dui Cari Patni Tara Aneka Tanaya“. 

RM, Daksina, 10, pp. 84-87. X 

RM, Daksina, 11, pp. 87-89. 

RM, Daksiņa, 12, p. 89. 

GVA, 2, p. 1900. 
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5. Gopivallabhpur! 

6 Šyāmasundarapur2 
7. Govindapur3 

8. Dhārendā4 

The second festival at Ālamganja was held with the permission 

of the local Muhammadan magistrate who was called Harbolā or the 
ventriloquist. In Gopivallabhapur the Mahārāsayātrā was organised 
On a huge scale. The living descendants of Nityānanda and Advaita, 
and the surviving disciples of the twelve Gopálas were invited to 
attend it. Hrdayacaitanya and Aul Manohara Dasa attended it. 
Despite intensive indoctrination in Vrndāvana, Syamananda main- 
tained his original link with the followers of Nityananda and Advaita. 
It is significant that RM contains no information regarding Syama- 
nanda’s relation with Srinivasa Ācārya and Narottama Datta. Since 
RM was written by a disciple of Syámananda and a follower of 
Rasikamurāri, the question of their participation in the Kheturi festi- 
val, as recorded in Premavilāsa, looks rather intriguing. 

Each of these festivals gave Šyāmānanda and Rasikamurāri 
the golden Opportunity to convert hundreds of people. Money for 
these festivals presumably flowed from m 

A noticeable feature of the Vaisnava 
and Rasikamurāri was its very close association with the local 
Hindu and Muhammadan landlords. Syāmānanda converted Acyuta, 
Raja of Rayani the landlord of Ghātšilā,6 Bhimadhana Bhuiyān, 
the landlord of Govindapur,7 Rājyadhara Rāya, the landlord of 
bush-covered Bāgdī,7 Uddanda Raya, the Bhuiyan of Nrsimhapur,9 


Rasikamurāri converted 


any ‘royal’ treasuries. 
movement of Syāmānanda 


RM, Pascima, 1-3, pp. 105-112, 
GVA, 2, p. 1947. 

RM, Daksina. 12, p. 90. 

GVA, 2, p. 1890, 

BRK, Ch. 15, P. 643, verses 26-27. 


GVA, 2, p. 1866. Ghātšīlā or Ghantašījā was a part of the Rayani kingdom- 
GVA, 2, p. 1864. 


GVA, 2, p. 1943, 
. RM, Daksina, 16, Pp. 105-104. 
10. Premavilāsa, PP. 304-305. 
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Vaidyanātha Bhanja, ruler of Mayurabhanja,1 Gajapati. king of 
Patashpur,2 Harinārāyana of Pāncet,3 Candrabhānu, king of Maynā,+ 
Bhīma and Srīkara, tyrannical Bhuiyēns of Dhārendā,5 and Ahmad 
Beg, nephew of Ibrāhim Beg, Subāhdār of Orissa.6 Rasikamurāri 
even captured, and sent to the Subāhdār of Bengal, twenty wild 
elephants. The Subahdar was profoundly impressed by the splendid 
gift. The conversion of so many leading men of Midnapur made 
it possible for the two leaders to convert large segments of the local 
population without any serious opposition. 


IV 


The villages of Midnapur which became the centres of the 
powerful Syāmānanda movement are mentioned below, with refer- 
ences in parenthesis : 


1. Alamganja (RM, Daksina, 11, pp. 87-89) 

2. Balarampur (RM, Daksina, 9, pp. 83-84) 

3. Baegdi (GVA, 2, p. 1943) 

4. Badakolà (RM, Daksina, 10. pp. 84-87) 

5. Badagrama (GVA, 2, p. 1945) 

$. Basantapur (RM, Daksina, 10, p. 84) 

7. Banpur, The idol of Šyāmānanda is worshipped here (RM, Pascima, 

9, pp, 126-27) 

Bhanjabhüm-Rajgarh. The Capital of Vaidyanatha Bhanja. (RM, 

Daksina, 12, 89-92) 

9. Bhogrài (W.W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, 3, p. 18) 

10. Cākuliyā (RM, Daksina, 1, pp. 62-65) 

11. Dhārendā-Bāhādurpur (GVA, 2, p. 1890) 

12. Fatepur (GVA, 2, p. 1890) 

13. Gopivallabhpur (RM, 1-3, pp. 105-112) 

14. Ghátéilà (GVA, 2, p. 1866) 

15. Hariharapur. Here lived Duhkhi Šyāmādāsa, author of Govinda- 
mangala (Ibid. p. 1979) 


oo 


RM, Daksina, 12, pp. 89-92; PaScima, 14, p. 142. 
RM, Pašcima, 9, pp. 126-129. 

RM, Pašcima, 14, p. 144. 

RM, Pašcima, 14, p. 143. 

RM, Daksina, 5, pp. 74-76. 

RM, Uttara, 11, pp. 172-175. 

RM, Uftara, 11, pp. 173-175. 
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16. Hijli (Ibid. p. 1981) 

17. Jhātiādā (RM, Daksina, 12, pp. 89-90) 

18. Kāšīpur. A Vaisnava settlement made by Rasikamurāri's brother- 
Kāšīnātha Dasa (RM, Daksina, 3, p. 68) 

19. Kešiādi or Kasiadi. (RM, Daksina, 12, pp. 89-90) 

20. Keonjhar. Once a native state in Orisa (RM, Pašcima, 14, pp. 139 £) 


21. Mayna. Once an important centre of the Nath-Siddha cult. (RM, 


Pašcima, 14, p. 143) 
22. Mayurbhanja (GVA, 2, p. 1922) 
23. Muktapur (RM, Uttara, 8, p. 166) 
24, Nrsimhapur (GVA, 2, p. 1900) 
25. Rayani (RM, Pūrva, 3, pp. 13-16) 
26. Raghunathabati (GVA, 2, p. 1934) 
27. Ranihati (GVA, 2, p. 1934) 
28. Remunā, in Balasore, Orissa (GVA, 2, p. 1941) 
29. Syamasundarpur (GVA, 2, p. 1967) 


V 


Some other Šyāmānandī Vaisnavas did much useful work. Bhan- 
jana Adhikari, a Brahmana disciple of Syamananda, lived in Fate- 
pur village mentioned above. He spread Vaisnavism under Syama- 
nanda’s guidance in the villages within the jurisdictions of the present 
police-stations of Kanthi (Contai) and Kesiadi.1 Gokula Dasa, a 
disciple of Rasikamurari, achieved remarkable success in spreading 
Vaisnavism among the tribal population of Keonjhar.2 Govinda 
Dasa, another disciple of Rasikamurari, did useful missionary work 
in Bhanjabhüm.s 


Thirty-one notable disciples of Syamananda are mentioned in 
several accounts.4 

The names of two hundred and three disciples of Rasikamurari 
are mentioned in RM. The important point is that many Brāh- 
manas accepted Syamananda and Rasika as their preceptors. Rasika’s- 


1. Gaudīya Vaisņava Jīvana, 1, p. 144. 


2). RM, Pašcima, 14, p. 142: Rasikera Valyašisya Sri Gokula Dasa] Kendu- 
Jhuri Pradeše Bhakti Karila Praka$a.|| 


3, RM, Pašcima, 14, p. 143: Mahadhira Premamürti Sri Govinda Dasa...| Vahu 
Sisya Karilena Bhanjabhuma Dese] | 


. Premavilasa. Pp. 301-303 357-359: RM i Scimt 
» ^ > mt > ? T: ! 
4 i UI 7. Daksina, 12, 89. 90, Pascim 
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disciple Govinda Bhattācārya went to *Vanga' and there he is said 
to have converted hundreds of Brahmanas. The egalitarianism 
inherent in the Caitanya movement was nowhere more prominent 
than in Midnapur. The festivals helped the liberalisation of the 
caste system. Brahmanical Opposition to the Syamananda move- 
ment was perhaps rendered negligible by the patronage extended to: 
it by the local kings and Bhuiyāns. 


VI 


A special feature of the Syamananda movement in Midnāpur 
was its peaceful existence with the Nityānanda tradition in isolated 
areas. In Garbhetā a powerful Vaisnava centre was developed by 
Kanu Thakura who was a descendant of Gopāla Purusottama Dasa 
of Sukhsagar. In Jādāgrāma (Ghatal Sub-division), another Vaisnava. 
centre was built up by Gumphanārāyaņa, a disciple of Gopāla 
Ramadasa Abhirama. 


In the introductory verses of RM there is no mention of Cai- 
tanya, Nityananda and Advaita. But the gosvamins of Vrndāvana 
have been mentioned therein.  Caitanya, Nityānanda, Advaita,- 
Visnupriya Devi, Janhava Devi, Virabhadra, some Gopalas (inclu- 
ding the obscure Gopāla Kala Krsnadasa) are paid obeisance in 
the ‘Vandana’ part written in Bengali verse.1 Srinivasa Acarya and 
Narottama are not mentioned at all. The omission of their names 
probably indicates the outbreak of quarrels between the Midnapur 
Vaisnavas and the Vaisnavas of Rada and Gauda. They might 
have clashed over their respective rights and privileges in the *Vais- 
navised" princedoms and estates in Bhanjabhum, Varahabhum and 
Sikharabhüm.? In Premavilasa Midnapur and Utkala have not 
been described as important centres of the Vaisnava movement. 
Much importance has been attached therein to Yajigrama, Kheturi 
and Visnupur. During Syāmānanda's life-time there was perfect 


1. RM, p. I: Slokas 1-6, and the ‘Vandana’ portion in pp. 2-3. 
. Sukumar Sen's hypothesis in Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Vol. 1, Part II, pp. 32-33. 
3. Premavilasa, Ch. 14, p. 207: *Ekdina Ei Mane Haila Eka Riti] Thakura 
Kahaye Thakuramahaíaya Pratiļ| Tina Ghara Haila Taha Kahiye Viseseļ, 
Khetari Yajigrama Visnupura Tina Deše.ļ| 
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unity among his disciples. Trouble arose after his death. Quarrel 
for the possession of Syamananda’s ‘gadi’ or bishopric broke out 
among his three wives. Ultimately with Rasikamurāri's interven- 
tion the Syamananda Vaisnavas established two centres at Gopi- 
vallabhpur and Syamasundarapur. After Syamananda’s death 
Rasikamurari became the undisputed leader of the Syāmānandī 
Vaisnavas, 


VII 


Rasikamurāri was perhaps more successful in converting people 
into Vaisnavism than any other Vaisnava leader of his time. Unfor- 
tunately nothing is known of the methods adopted by him to make 
his proselytisation programme a grand success. A natural advan- 
tage of that leader was his close link with the ruling class of the 
area. Being the son of a king he had ready access to the territo- 
tial aristocracy. In RM his theological ideas have been inadequately 
stated. It seems that he was more a worker than a theologian. 
But the fact that thousands of the local inhabitants flocked to him 
for spiritual guidance makes it clear that he must have held out 
some hope for them. The Gaudiya Vaisnavas in Bengal had no 
centralised organisation. That was why Syāmānanda and Rasika- 
murari were never required to work in other areas of Bengal. The 
other Vaisnava leaders did not requisition their services. 


The Syamananda movement in Midnapur and Utkala produced 
some important results. So many people embraced Vaisnavism 
that a definite caste of the Vaisnavas evolved in Midnapur. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, 
-Midnapur had nearly 1,00,000 Syamanandi Vaisnavas.3 The ‘caste’ 


1. RM, Uttara, 4, p. 158: “Tina Thakurani Prīti Na Haila Sarvathāļ...Nira- 
vadhi Kalaha Karena Akāraņeļ] ` 

2. RM, Daksina, 7, pp. 18-80; Pūrva, 16, pp. 59-61. 
nandi Vaisnavas unreservedly acce 

Mins. 

This figure is stated in the advertisem 

of RM published by Sāradāprasā 

publication is not Stated. 


It seems that the Šyāmā- 


ent attached to the first printed edition 
d Mitra of Tamluk. The date of the 
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Vaisnavas numbered 96,178 according to the census of 18794 The 
Kāyasthas of Midnapur and Balasore raised their caste status by 
embracing Vaisnavism.2 The non-Brahmana Vaisnava Gurus and 
gosvamins, most of whom grew afluent, began to enjoy Brahmani- 
cal privileges. Premavilāsa refers to Syamananda’s sacred thread.s 
Some of the Vaisnava Gurus of Midnapur and Utkala even had: 
guruprasadi rights according to jus primae noctis.4 

It is interesting to note that Vaisnavism in Midnapur was linked 
with the prevailing system of land-tenure. Hunter noted that Midna- 
pur had as many as 272 ‘Vaisnavottara’ holdings.5 Vaisnavottara 
land was tax-free, rent-free land donated to the Gurus and Mahāntas 
by their disciples or by sympathetic landlords. Vaisņavottara tenure 
led to land reclamation on a large scale in an area dotted with jun- 
gles and marshes. It also led to the spread of Brahmanical culture 
among the tribal people. Rasikamurari himself described Syama- 
nanda as the saviour of tribals, thereby implying that Brahmanical’ 
culture was spread among them. 

Vaisnava influence on the tribal culture of Varahabhum is 
clearly discernible in the worship of Radha-Krsna and Mahaprabhu- 
Caitanya by the local tribes. The Vaisnava theme of love and the 
separation of lovers is an ingredient of such tribal songs as Nacni 
Sailā, Khyāpār Dhuyā (meaning, Burthen of the Mad), and Deha- 
tattva Jhumur.? Nācnī Sailā was a sort of tribal Kūrtana couched 
in a curious mixture of Bengali and Brajabhakha. It was patronised 
by the local rulers. Its main theme was the extra-marital relation 


1. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, 3, p. 51. The number came down 
to 92,698 in the Census of 1901. Vide, Census of India, 1901, Vol. VI 


B, Part III, p. 69. d 
L.S.S.O” Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Midnapur, pp. ERE 
Premavilāsa, p. 304. “Jyotirmaya Paita Ange Kare Jhalamala” etc. 
Bhüpendranath Datta. Vaisnava Sahitye Samajatattva, p. 110. 
Hunter, op. cit. p. 96. 


“ri Sri Syamanandacaritam, verses 20-21. ahh se Xe * 
The types ofsongs have been studied by Pūrnimā Sinha : *"Varāhabhūmer 


Lokasamgīta O Mārgasameīter Vivartaner Sutra" Sahityapatra (Calcutta- 
Quarterly), Rainy Season Number, (Varsāsamkalan), B.S. 1377 (1970) 


pp. 31-47. 
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between Krsna and Radha. Many songs on the Caitanya legend, 
particularly on the subject of Caitanya’s renunciation of the world, 
were composed by mendicant Vairāgins in the Khyapar Dhuyā style. 
The Jhumur songs of the Jhargram region were unmistakably 
Vaisnava in theme and language. But the songs on Dehatattva or 
mystical physiognomy were influenced by the Baul and Sahajiya 
cults. 

The Syamananda movement in Midnapur created an atmos- 
phere conducive to the peaceful co-existence of diverse sects. The 
Dharma cult had considerable following in Ghatal and Tamluk 
sub-divisions.1 Saktaism was sirong in Karnagarh, Midnapur town 
and Candrakona. There is a legend of a struggle between the 
Sakta rulers of Karnagarh and the Vaisnava rulers of Visnupur, 
in which Mahamaya (Durga) and Madanamohana (Krsna) are said 
to have waged a close quarter battle. But such fights, caused 
probably by disputed ownership of land, were very rare. An indi- 
cation of Vaisnava-Sakta syncretism in Midnapur is found in 
Ramesvara Cakravarti’s Sivāyaņa, a work on Siva-Durga worship, 
orrather on the worship of Durga in the form of an untouchable 
Bagdi woman. In this work Caitanya. Nityananda, and the twelve 
Gopālas have been paid obeisance in a series of introductory verses.3 
As elsewhere in Bengal, the Vaisnava mystic and the Muhammadan 
Fakir formed a syncretic brotherhood in Midnapur.4 But the 
emphasis of Syamananda and Rasikamurari was rather on quantity 
than on quality. No distinguished poet or Padavali composer of 
the calibre of Govinda Dasa, Jnana Dasa, Rāyasekhara, and Bala- 
rāma Dāsa emerged out of the Syamananda movement. Since both 
Syamananda and Rasikamurāri were married it is conceivable that 
they did not preach any lofty ideal of asceticism, which could not 


1. Ashutosh Bhattacarya, *Dharma and Serpent Worship in Bankura Dis- 
trict”, West Bengal District Gazetteers, Bankura, p. 207. 

2. Rame$vara Racanāvalī, ed. Pancanan Cakravarti, p. 82. 

3. Jbid. p. 358. In Mayanapada (Beldā Police Station) Sakta-Brāhmaņas 
worship the idols of Nityananda and Caitanya, GVA, Vol. 2, p. 1921. 

-4. lbid. p. 43 : “Fakir Balen Tera Jati Nahi Jabe| Rama Rahim E Samsare 
Ekai Janibe.|| Fakir Balen Tumi Muda Duti Coklia| Radha-Krsna Dui Rupa , 
Dekhibe Pratyaksa.]] Sivayana was composed in 1710-11. Ibid. pp. 74-76. 
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be followed by the householders. Their strong link with the ‘feudal? 
elements might have a secular motivation. The question whether 
the ‘Vaisnavisation” of the autocratic Bhuiyans did really result 
in a mitigation of their tyrany cannot be answered. As elsewhere 
in Bengal the Vaisnava movement in Midnapur and Utkala country 
probably strengththened the position of the landlords, Vaisnavism 
was not calculated to build up Opposition to their tyranny. The 
kings and the landlords might have supported the two leaders for 
two reasons. Firstly, Vaisnavism helped them elevate their position 
in the caste hierarchy.1 Since an initiated Vaisnava had no recog- 
nisable caste, he was above caste. Secondly, it may perhaps be 
argued that Vaisnavism, with its emphasis on non-violence and faith 
in the world-redeemer Krsna, made the downtrodden peasantry 
mild-tempered. So far as the Rajas and the Bhuiyans were con- 
cerned, this was a most desirable development. 


An important result of the Syamananda movement was the evolu- 
tion of the **Reneti' style of Kirtana in the Ranihati Pargana in Midna- 
pur. Reneti Kirtana was comparable in style and design to Hindustani 
classical Thumri songs. But Renetī Kirtana remained localised and 
gradually withered away, owing to the great popularity of Mono- 
haršāhī Kīrtana. It was revived by some professional Kirtana 
singers towards the middle of the nineteenth century. One Beni 
‘Dasa was their leader.2 

The spread of Vaisnavism in Midnapur formed the back- 
ground of the construction of a very large number of Vaisnava 
temples in the district. There was, however, no remarkable devia- 
tion from the Pirha, Sikhara, Cala and Ratna styles of temple build- 
ing during the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. Many of 
these temples were endowed with Vaisnavottara lands. The Midna- 


1. We may say that in Midnapur Vaisnavism was a method of “Sanskriti- 
zation” on a large scale. For an explanation of "Sanskritization” as a 
sociological concept, see, M.N. Srinivas, Social change in Modern India, 
Orient Longman Limited, 1982 ed. “Sanskritization” pp. 1-45; also, 
M.N. Srinivas, “A note on Sanskritization and  Westernization", Far 
Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 15. No. 4. August 1956, pp. 481-496. 

2. Sajjanatosani, Vol. 6 (1894), p. 25. 
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pur temples, however, had not the brilliant terracota ornamentation 
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of the temples of Bankura and Visnupur. 


The approximate number of Vaisnava temples within the juris. 


dictions of the present police-stations is given below :2 


Police Station 
Bhagavanpur 
Binpur 
Candrakona 
Contai 

Daspur 
Danton 

Debra 
Dihivallabhpur 
Egda 

Ghatal 
Garbheta 
Gopivallabhpur 
Keshpur 
Mahisadal 
Midnapur Town 
Mayna 
Patāshpur 
Sabang 

Pinglā 

Sālbonī 


Number of Temples 
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CHAPTER XVI 


MURALIVILASA, VAMSISIKSA AND THE 
RASARAJA CONCEPT 


I 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century a powerful Vaisnava 
centre evolved in the bush-covered and desolate Baghnapada area 
of Kalna sub-division. The centre developed a distinct theology 
which was linked with the ideas of the Vrndavana gosvamins, but 
which yet sounded at least partly deviant with a Tantrika-Sahajiya 
undertone. The Baghnapada Vaisnavas claimed a special relation 
with the Vaisnavas of the Nityananda branch. In fact Ramacandra, 


the founding father of the Baghnapada centre, was a foster-child 
of Janhava Devi. 


The legends and theology of the Bāghnāpādā Vaisnavas are 
given in two works entitled respectively Muralīvilāsa (MV) and 
Vamšīšiksā (VS). These works were published towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. MV was written by Rājavallabha Gosvāmin 
possibly towards the beginning of the seventeenth century. Prema- 
dāsa Misra wrote VS in Šaka 1638 (A.D. 1716). He was indebted 
to MV for his biographical materials.2 According to Sukumar Sen 
the printed MV is not authentic. Bimānbihārī Majumdar rejects 
these works as forgeries.4 According to Majumdar these works 
are so much full of anachronisms and Sahajiya theories that no 
Sober historian of the Gaudiya Vaisnava order should regard them 
as authentic works. 


1. MV, Upasamhara, p. 1. F AN 

2. VS, Ch. 4, p. 206: Solaíata Astatrimsa Sakera Gaņanaļ Sri Sri Vaméisik- 
sāgrantha Karinu Varņana. A 

3. Bangala Sahityer Itihas Vol. I, Part II, p.31,fn. But Sen does not explain 
this point. Haridāsa Dāsa merely mentions these works in Gaudiya Vaisnava 
Sahitya, TI, pp. 15, 65, 155. Bijitkumar Datta sums up the contents of 
MV, or rather a MS of MV found in Bankura in Acarya Radhagovinda Nath 
Smarak Grantha, pp. 120-124. 

4. Sricaitanyacariter Upadan. p. 468-477. 
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But the only thing which may not be apocryphal in these works 
is the exposition of the theological and ritualistic concepts. The 
acceptance or rejection of such works should not, therefore, be 
conditioned by their apparent conformity to, or deviation from what 
is considered the orthodox and correct interpretation of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism. There is at least one recorded instance of the recog- 
nition of the Sahajiyās and Bauls as ‘Gaudiya Vaisnavas’ on the 
ground of their deep veneration for Caitanya.1 

Bimanbibari Majumdar is of opinion that Vamsīvadana, grand- 
father of Ramacandra, and the earliest Vaisnava of the Rasarāja 
school, was certainly not an ‘important’? companion of Caitanya.2 
He also refers to the authors of MV and VS as men of “unknown 
antecedents”, whose accounts fundamentally differ from such “res- 
pectable" works as Premavilasa and BRK.3 Vamšivadana is not 
mentioned in CBH, CCM, Murari Gupta’s Kadaca, and the biogra- 
phical works of Karnapüra. But he is certainly mentioned in GGD 
as the incarnation of Krsna’s flute. It is indeed strange that 
Majumdar did not find any reference to Vamšivadana in Daivaki- 
nandana's Vaisņavavandanā.5 In this work the man is referred to 
in two consecutive verses.9 According to Premavilasa Vamsivadana 
and {gana looked after Srinivasa Ācārya in Navadvīpa.” According 
to another authority Vamsivadana was so important that he was 
adopted by Visnupriya as her son. He acted as the guardian of Saci 
Devi and Visnupriyā after Caitanya began to live in Puri. The 
same authority even avers that Vamsivadana married the daughter 
of Candrasekhara Pandita, Nityananda's younger brother.8 Nara- 
hari Sarkar, albeit important, was not mentioned in CBH. Some 


Bhüpendranath Datta, Vaisnava Sahitye Samājatattva, p. 109, fn. 
Majumdar, op. cit., p. 468. 

Ibid., pp. 474-75. 

GGD, p. 48, verse 179. 

Majumdar, op. cit., p. 468. 

6. *"Vaisnavavandana" in Brhatbhaktitattvasara, p. 23: “Srivamfiyadana Van- 
don Yudi Dui Kara etc, 

Premavilāsa, Ch. 4, pp. 37-38; also, BRK, Ch. 4, p. 76. 
Gaurapadataranginī, p. 209. Wam$ivadama's chief disciple Jagadānandā 
lived in village Jagatimangalpur in Midnapur. 
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orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnavas regarded even Virabhadra as a simu- 
lacrum because his name was not mentioned in CBH.1 We should 
not be oblivious of the fact that the importance of the Vaisnavas 
mentioned in the biographies of Caitanya was merely relative. The 
great majority of them simply disappear from the stage after being 
perfunctorily mentioned once or twice. 


Rajavallabha, the great grandson of Vamsivadana, cannot 


' therefore, be summarily dismissed as a person of unknown antece- 


dents For some unknown reason he does not give in MV a long 
and tedious genealogical account. Just from this fact one should 
not jump to the conclusion that he was a nonentity. As for Prema- 
dasa Misra, author of VS, it will suffice to note that he translated 
Karnapüra's Caitanyacandrodaya into Bengali verse in Saka 1534 
(1712). He had considerable literary ability. 

Admittedly MV and VS are not merely copies of Premavilāsa 
and BRK. These works do not mention Srinivasa Acarya, Naro- 
ttama, Ramacandra Kaviraja and Syamananda, the great leaders 
of post-Caitanya Vaisnava movement in Bengal. But itis a blunder 
to say, as Majumdar does, that these works refer to matters which 
contradict the legends given in Premavilāsa and BRK.2 According 
to MV Janhava Devi went to Vrndavana, and there met Ripa and 
Sanātana.s Majumdar writes that, according to Premavilēsa and 
BRK, Janhava Devi went to Vrndavana after the Kheturi festival 
when Rüpa and Sanatana were no more. Majumdar apparently 
pays no attention to Chapters 15 and 16 of Premavilāsa wherein 
Janhava Devi’s two journeys to Vrndavana are narrated. The first 
journey was made before the Kheturi festival when Rüpa and Sana- 
tana might have been alive.5 

The biographical portions of both MV and VS contain similar 
narratives. Apart from this similarity, MV is quite different from 
VS in both basic design and interpretations. MV is the biography 


Bhüpendranath Datta, op. cjt., p. 127 fn. 
Majumdar, op. cit., p. 474. 

MV, Ch. 16. 

Majumdar, p. 474. 

Premavilasa, Ch. 16, pp. 218-238. 
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of Ramacandra, foster-son of Janhava Devi. VS deals mainly 
with the Rasarāja concept. In MV Janhava Devi is both the 
initiator-guru (Dīksāguru) and teacher-guru of Rāmacandra. But in 
VS, the Rasarāja idea is explained by Caitanya himself even before 
he has renounced the world. The evidence for the basic formula- 
tions of MV is derived mainly from the works of the Vrndāvana 
gosvāmins. But these works are scarcely mentioned in VS. The 
Vrndāvana gosvāmins are mentioned in some of the invocatory 
verses in VS.1 


U 


Vamsivadana Cattopādhyaya, a Kulīna Brahmana, and son of 
Chakadi Cattopādhyāya, was the *human incarnation of Krsna’s 
flute’, He was nine years younger than Caitanya. The new-born 
infant was christened Vamšīvadana by Caitanya himself.2 At 
Caitanya’s request Vamšīvadana married, and became the father 
of two sons named Caitanyadasa and Nityanandadasa. Vamáiva- 
dana died just after Caitanya's death.3 Caitanyadasa, his eldest 
son, married, and became the father of two sons named. Ramacandra 
and Sacinandana.4 Caitanyadāsa participated in the K heturi festi- 
vals Both Janhava Devi and Visnupriya Devi were intimately 
acquainted with the Cattopadhyaya family. Even before Rama- 
candra's birth, Janhava Devi, a childless widow, extracted from 


Caitanyadasa the promise that he would permit her to adopt Rama- 
candra, his eldest child.6 


In due time Janhava Devi became Rāmacandra's foster-mother. 
A formal ceremony of adoption was held. But just before the cere- 
monical adoption Jānhavā Devi initiated Ramacandra by giving him 


1. VS. pp.2-3., 
MV, p.41: Sacīra Kumara| Dekhi Sukumara| Balaka Laiya Kole] Pula- 
kita Anga] Haiyā Tribhanga Amara Murali Bale|| 

3. MY, p, 47: But how could, then, Srinivasa Acarya meet him in Nava- 
dvipa? See, Premavilasa, Ch. 4, pp. 37-38; BRK, Ch. 4, p. 76. 

4. Ramacandra’s date in VS, p. 204: Saka 1456-1505 (1534-1583) 


5. BRK. Ch. 10, p, 418, verses 385-386, 
6. MV. p. 47. 
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the mantra of “Hare Krsna”. It was really very difficult for 
Caitanyadasa and his wife to give up their beloved eldest son. When 
Janhava Devi took him away to Khadadaha, the parents shed bitter 
tears.! At Khadadaha, Virabhadra graciously accepted Rāmacandra 
as his younger brother. Janhava Devi taught him the basic tenets 
of the Vrndavana gosvāmins.2 Rāmacandra strictly followed a 
schedule of daily rituals under her guidance. 


With Janhava Devi’s blessings and Virabhadra’s assistance 
Ramacandra went to Puri where he met Gadadhara Pandita, Rama- 
nanda Raya, and king Prataparudra.s From Puri Rāmacandra 
returned to Bengal, and, for the first time since his adoption, met 
his parents in Navadvipa. He also went to Santipur and there met 
Sita Devi and Acyutananda.4 Later he met Gopēla Ramadasa 
Abhirama in Khanakul-Krsnanagar, and Narahari Sarkar in Šrī- 
khanda.5 Meanwhile he had taken the vow of life-long celibacy. 
After coming back to Khadadaha he proposed that he should be 
permitted to go to Vrndavana. Janhava Devi expressed her desire 
to accompany him.6 

With Uddharana Datta as their guide, Janhava Devi and Rama- 
candra arrived at Vrndavana. They were given a grand reception 
by the six gosvamins. In Vrndavana Janhava Devi soon became a 
very prominent figure. She visited the sacred spots and the woods. 
The Vaisnavas were fed in magnificent feasts given by her. But 
one day many Vaisnavas, including Ramacandra, witnessed her 
miraculous fusion with the idol of Gopīnatha in ‘Kamyavana’s In 
other words they witnessed her death. Her death caused great 
grief. The gosvamins asked Ramacandra to go back to Bengal. 
One day, while bathing in the Yamuna river, Ramacandra got the 


MV. pp. 65-71. 

Her teachings are explained in chs. 6-8 of MV. 

MV, Ch. 10. See the contradiction of Majumdar, op. cit. pp. 473-74. 
MV, Ch. 12, pp. 205-224. 

MV, Ch. 13, pp. 225-243. 

MV, Ch. 14, pp. 250-255. 

MV, Ch. 15, pp. 279-283. 

MV, Ch. 16. p. 310, also Ch. 17, p. 322. 
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idols of Krsna and Balarama.: With these two idols he returned to 
Bengal. 

Rāmacandra first came to Kātwā. He then went to Bāghnā- 
pādā which was then covered with tiger-infested bush.2 But he 
decided to stay at that place. In the presence of some inguisitive 
villagers and backwoodsmen, Rāmacandra performed a miracle, 
He “vaisnavised” a man-eater. The converted tiger took a dip in 
the Ganga, rolled on the ground in bhakti-ecstasy, and ultimately 
gave up its ghost.s The miracle at once made Rāmacandra famous, 
A rich Ksatriya came forward to help him clear the jungle.t A big 
village grew up. Shops were set up. Many people began to live 
in the village. Atemple and a Vaisnava dormitory were built, 
Ramacandra, who soon became a powerful Mahānta, also made 
proper arrangements for the worship of Siva and Durga.5 

Virabhadra somehow came to hear of the emerging Vaisnava 
centre of Bāghnāpādā.e He wanted to test its Strength. Without 
prior notice he sent to Baghnapada his terrible task-force of twelve 
hundred shaven heads, who arrived at the place at midnight, and 
clamoured for food and shelter. They demanded a feast of “mango 
and Hilsā fish curry”. Hilsā fish might somehow be procured from 
the Ganga. But mangoes in the wintry month of Māgha were an 
impossible proposition. The miracle-man Rāmacandra once again 
performed a miracle. He procured for his disreputable guests both 
Hilsā fish and mango, nicely cooked the curry within a few minutes, 
and served it in large steaming dishes. The gluttons were fed to 
repletion. At bursting point they rose up, and warmly thanked 
Ramacandra. Enjoying his hospitality for two more days the shaven 
heads came back to Khadadaha and gladly reported to Virabhadra 


the fact that the abbot of Bāghnāpādā was Ramcandra, his *younger 
brother’.7 


1. MV, Ch. 18, pp. 333-334.. 
2. MV, Ch. 19, pp. 348 f. 

3. MV, p.349. 

4. MV, p.353, also p. 362. 
S. MV, p. 364. 

6. MV, pp. 367-68. 

7. MV, pp. 369-37, 
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Virabhadra now appeared in Baghnapada with hundreds of 
disciples. Ramacandra organised for the party a grand reception. 
Virabhadra was very much impressed by Ramacandra's “brotherly 
love". He stayed with him throughout the month and studied with 
him such classics as Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, Ujjvalanilamani, Hari- 
bhaktivilāsa and Vidagdhamādhava.1 

Ramacandra also cultivated the friendship of Minaketana 
Rāmadāsa, and the existing Gopālas. The images of Radha and 
Revati were installed in the Baghnapada temple, and Rajavallabha 
was initiated in a magnificent function which was attended by many 
important Vaisnavas.2 


JM 


The teachings of Jāņhavā Devi, summed up in MV,3 lack origi- 
nality. She seems to have been deeply influenced by tke works of 
Rupa Gosvamin and Krsnadasa Kavirāja. The theology ascribed 
in MV to Jànhavà Devi has no Sahajiya concept. It may, there- 
fore, be safely argued that Dimock committed a blunder when he 
regarded her as a Sahajiya leader. Ramacandra, too, strictly 
adhered to the orthodox faith. At first he belonged to the school 
of Nityananda which emphasized the friendly mood. Ramacandra’s 
worship of the idol of Balarama, described in MV, had a connection 
with the ‘friendly’ or ‘brotherly’ mood. But ultimately he wor- 
shipped also Radha and Revati, Siva and Durga. But these types 
of worship had no Sahajiya flavour. 

Janhava Devi regarded Caitanya as Supreme God and her Guru. 
She preached the doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Guru and 
the disciples The Madhurarasa or the erotic sentiment was to her 
the best of all sentiments. Radha was the fountain of Madhurarasa.6 


MN, pp. 373-379, 367-388. 

MV, pp. 396-407. 

MV. Chs. 6, 7, 8. 

The Place of the Hidden Moon, p. 52, note 26. 
MV, pp. 49, 56-57. 

MV, pp. 58-59. 
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Janhavà Devi was conversant with the Sādhyasādhanatattva as ex. 
pounded by Krsnadasa Kavirāja in CCM.1 But she believed that 
without the Guru’s help bhakti could not be meaningful.2 Only 


the basically honest and pious men were predestined for bhakti 
worship. 


She made a distinction between conditional and unconditional 
worship. The latter was un-Vedic and unritualistic. It was the 
best form of worship inasmuch as ambition or selfish hankerings 
had no place in it.4 The concept of predestination was, according 
toher, intimately related to that of virtue and vice. The virtuous 
person was not affected by it. Only the virtuous were the blessed.5 


Janhava Devi recognised the five fundamenta] moods of placi- 
dity (Santa), servility (Dasya), friendship (Sakhya), filiation (Vat- 
salya), and ‘unlibidinous’ erotic love (Madhura). Radha was the 
fountain of all these moods. According to her, there were three 
types of erotic love, namely, ordinary type (Sēdhāraņī), mixed type 
(Samanjasā), and capable type (Samarthā). Only Radha and the 
milkmaids had the third type of love.6 The manjaris or the adoles- 
cent milkmaids felt a love for Krsna which was the basis of their 
Spirituality. Their mood Janhava Devi described as Bhavollasarati. 
By contributing their mite to the erotic pleasure of the divine cou- 
ple, they themselves felt a pleasure which was seven times more 
intense than that of Rādhā.” 

Janhava Devi described the 
aesthetic rasas in accordance wi 
Gosvamin’s works and the te 
She believed that Vrndāvana 


four types of heroes and sixty-four 
th the principles laid down in Rūpa 
nth Skandha of the Bhāgavatapurāņa.8 
was the eternal abode of adolescent 


MV, p. 89. 

MY, p. 95. 

MV, p. 95. 

MV, p. 97. 

MV, p. 98. 

MV, pp. 100-101. 
MV, p. 102. 
MV, pp. 104-112. 
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Krsna. She also propagated the view that Caitanya, the golden- 
coloured youth, was Krsna's avatāra for the Kali-age.3 She defined 
Radha as the greatest bliss-attribute of Krsna, and his Hladinitakti 
or the power which makes him capable of enjoying bliss. Accord- 
ing to her man should always regard God as a beautiful and charm- 
ing human being.? She also laid stress on the necessity of manjari 
worship. Realisation of the supreme truth came from practising 
bhakti as an adolescent maidservant of Radha. 


The basic rituals of Rādhā-Krsna worship were Kamagayatri 
and Kāmavīja which could not be learnt without the guru's gui- 
dance. She preached the necessity of developing, stabilising, and 
gradually refining ‘psychic’ dedication, which she described as 
Tatbhavabhavitavastha.6 The whole mind, including the sub-cons- 
cious mind, should be so trained that it would be incapable of 
deviating from the unending contemplation of God.7 


Janhava Devi made a distinction between Radha and her female 
companions. Radha was the personification of love’s quintessence 
or Rasa. Her female companions were merely personifications 
of love.) Radha and Krsna were consubstantiali? Radha could 
not be regarded as a promiscuous woman because she loved Krsņa, 
the Supreme God. Her love was ‘capable’ (Samarthā) and extra- 
marital, because extra-marital love was incomparably more intense 


than conjugal love.11 


MV, pp. 114, 121. 
MV, pp. 117-118. 

MV, pp. 119-120. 

MV. p. 123. 

„MV, p. 124. 

MV, p. 125. 

MV, p. 125. 

MV, p. 128. 

MV; p. 128. 

MV, pp. 126-127. 

. MV, pp. 128-129. This point goes against Sukumar Sen's suggestion that 
Jānhavā Devi supported the theory of the "licit" loves of Krsna while she 
was sojourning in Vrndavana. Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itihas, Vol. T, Part II, 
p. 14. : 
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Janhava Devi next described the mystic Vrndavana and gave: 
a short hagiological account of the Vrndavana gosvamins, the. 
Gopālas, and some of the companions of Caitanyai At first she 
said nothing about herself. On being pressed by Ramacandra, she: 
modestly admitted that she was really the incarnation of Ananga- 
manjarī, Rādhā's sister. On hearing this Rāmacandra grew highly: 
ecstatic. He wept, rolled on the ground before her, and asked for: 
her blessings.2 


IV 


Premadāsa wrote Vamšīšiksā in 1716. He wasa Vaisnava of 
the Bāghnāpādā circle In all probability he belonged to a group: 
of Bághnàpádà Vaisnavas who were no longer satisfied with the 
theories ascribed to Jāņhavā Devi. In the first place she wasa 
woman, and a woman's right to propound any theory or religious 
concept was challenged in VS. Premadāsa expressed his respect 
forher in the introductory verse, and his doubt in the credibility 
of the teachings of a Sudra and/or a woman at the end of his work. 
Secondly, some of the Baghnapada Vaisnavas felt the necessity of 
introducing into the concepts ofthe circle a radical element. One 
can only presume that the necessity of radicalising the ideas of the 
circle had some connection with the growing influence of the Saha- 
jiyas during the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. But 
the radical group of the Baghnapada Vaisnavas was not prepared 
to deviate fully from the orthodox line. Tn VS, Caitanya is the 
original formulator of the Rasarāja idea, which constitutes the theme 
of the work. There is in it not a single reference to Gaudiya 
Vaisnava biographies and theologies prepared in Vrndāvana. Būt 
Premadāsa often makes it clear that he is fully conversant with 


1. MV, pp. 137-40, 

2. MV, p. 147. 

3. VS, p. 206. “Solasata Astatrim$a Sakera Ganaņeļ Sri Sri Vamsisiksa- 
grantha Karinu Varnana.|} 

VS. p. 1, Verse 5, and VS. p. 125: “Kara Upadesa Prabhu Grahya Yogya 
Naya] Stri-Sudra Patitabrahmanera Vede Kaya]|...Strijatira Upadese Kiva- 
nartha Haya| Dharma Artha Kama Moksa Bhakti Adi Ksaya.|] 
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Krsnadāsa Kavirāja”s vocabulary: VS was written only for those 
who were conversant with Gaudiya Vaisnava theology, and yet 
supported the Rasarāja concept. Premadasa mentions the Vaisnavas 
who accepted the concept. They were Thakura Haridasa of Pana- 
garh (Burdwan?), Thakura Krsnananda, who was a Kayastha, a 
Brahmana named Vadu Thakura who lived in Saldanga-Mansabpur, 
Thākura Gokulānanda of Kātābanī, Thakura of Kograma-Ujani 
(Burdwan), Ramacandra, the Vaisnava ascetic of Dhāmās, and Tha-- 
kura Hari.2 Premadāsa's own Guru at first took him to task for 
revealing the Rasarāja secrets.) He had to revise the original ver- 
sion in accordance with the instructions of his Guru. 


V 


Chapter I of VS is devoted to an explanation of the Rasarāja 
concept. Premadasa says that Caitanya practised two different 
types of Vaisnavism. The first type was external. Thc second was 
internal. External Vaisnavism or “social” Vaisnavism consisted in 
Kirtana singing and chanting ofthe sacred name. Internal Vaisna- 
vism consisted in the secret worship of Rasarāja Krsna.5 

In the Rasarāja hagiology Vamšīvadana was a peer of Advaita 
and Nityananda mainly because he was the human incarnation of 
Krsna’s flute. It is said that he was born in Saka 1416 (1494), and 
that just before renouncing the world Caitanya himself revealed the 
Rasarāja secrets to him.6 

Conceived as Rasardja, God Himself is the fountain of all 
Rasas. Apparently he sports with the wives of other men. But 


1. For instance, VS. p. 81: “Nija Sukhaprati Icchā Tare Vali Kama.| Krsna- 
sukhaprati Iccha Dhare Prema Nāmaļ|  Kamaprema Dohakara Vibhinna 
Laksana| Yaiche Malapurna Lauha Nirmala Kāncana.ļ| 

2. VS. p. 202: Ei Astasakha Rasarāja Tattvacarya| Ihadera Vakya Sada Vaisņa- 
vera Dhāryaļ] 

3. VS.p.206: Grantha Padi Prabhu More Kana Krodhabhare| Are Are Prema» 
Tui Kaili Sarvanafa] Niguda Bhajanatattva Karili Prakasa.|| 

4, VS. pp. 1-31. 

VS. p. 2. 

6. VS. pp. 4-8. 


Sa 
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really he plays with his own wives. The leader of the milk-maids 
is Radha. The other milkmaids are Rādhā's attributes.2 Srnga- 
rarasa or the erotic rasa is the highest rasa with thirty-two distinct 
characteristics.3 


Krsna represents Sat, Cit and Ananda. Radha is Krsna’s Hlādi- 
nisakti or the power which makes him relish pleasure. She is the 
embodiment of Ananda or Bliss.4 The highest stage of Bliss is the 
psychic state of Mahābhāva, which is occasionally manifest in 
Rādhā.5 The tremor of love (Kampa), the tears of love (Ašru), the 
thrill of love (Pulaka), the unmoving depth of love (Stambha), the 
whispered feelings (Asphūtavacana), the madness (Unmāda), the 
paleness (Vaivarna), the sweat (Sveda), the stupefaction (Jadatā), 
these are Rādhā's ornaments.6 

Purity is the hallmark of Krsn's love, but its coital phase never 
ends. Nanda, Krsna's father, is the symbol of benediction. Yasodā, 
Krsna’s mother, represents pure bhakti, as well as the “reputation” 
ofa pure bhakta.s Vraja is the eternal, universal abode of bliss. 
Vrndavana is its zenith. Vrndāvana is beyond misery, human 
frailties, and physical death. It remains unattainable to those who 
seek God through action, cultivation of knowledge, and rituals.10 
Krsna, Purusa (the Male Principle), and Radha, Prakrti, (or the 
Female Principle) are ever present in Vrndavana.11 Chapter II of 
VS deals with the Purusatattva (Male Principle) and other related 
topics. Krsna is the Supreme embodiment of the non-dualistic 
principle (Advaitatattva). He has five forms, namely, Brahman, 


VS. pp. 10-11. 
VS. p. 11. 
VS. pp. 14-16. 
VS. p. 17. 
VS. p. 18. 
» VS. p. 18. 
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VS. p.20: Krsnera Višuddha Prema Ratnera Akara]...Prabhu Kahe Rasa- 
raja Sudhira Lalita] Nirantara Ratikrida Yanhara Carita.|| 
8. VS. pp. 20-24. 

9. VS. p.26. 

10. VS. pp. 27.28. 

11. VS. p. 31. 


bei: 
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Atman, Bhagavan, Guru and the Devotee.t Brahman is omnipresent. 
Atman is soul, the kernel of the heart. Bhagavān is eternally spor- 
tive. The Guru is the redeemer of lost souls. Being a part of God, 
the devotee is an extra-ordinary being. Despite his human form, 
the Guru is divine. He may sometime seem to have gone astray. 
But even then he should not be criticised. In fact the Guru is 
infallible. In him are manifest all gods and goddesses. He is 
Krsna’s incarnation, and the saviour of the world.2 The disciple 
must place him above his parents. If the Guru gets angry, the dis- 
ciple is really done for. Nobody can save him from the fires of 
hell. But yet one has the right to repudiate a false Guru. A genuine 
Guru knows both the ‘qualified’ (Saguna) and the ‘unqualified’ (Nir- 
guna) Brahman. This wise Guru is the father and mother of the 
truth-seeker. The Guru is immortal. Both life and mind are to be 
consecrated to him. He is to be worshipped in every conceivable 
manner. But the Guru himself is expected to practise what he 
teaches.3 


Radha is the heart of the Female Principle. Her incarnations 
are qualitatively and quantitatively equal to those of Krsna. The 
queens of Krsna and the milkmaids whom he loves represent two 
aspects of the Female Principle. The Female Principle has three 
related functions. The first and the best of them is the H/adini, or 
the function which generates the capacity to relish bliss. The next 
function is Sandhini. It leads to materialisation and existence. The 
third function is Samvit, which represents pure consciousness. The 
Female Principle, equipped with these properties, is an attribute of 
Krsna.5 

Krsna, Absolute Pleasure, is eternally united with Radha, Abso- 
lutely Pleasurable.¢ Krsna, Existence, holds anything which is Exis- - 


1. VS. pp. 34-36. 
m NL Ds Mh 
3. VS. pp. 37-43. 
4. VS. pp. 47-48. 
5. VS. pp. 51-52. 
6. VS. p. 53. 
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‘tent. Krsna, Knowledge, enables the world to know.1 As Pure 
Knowledge Krsna is untouched by illusion. But the kernel of Pure 
Knowledge is Self-Knowledge. The Vaisnava devotees are the 
attributes of the Sandhini-function.3 

Atmavidyà, Self-Knowledge, is the Araya or the ultimate resort 
ofthe devotees. Self-Knowledge is the knowledge of the identifica- 
tion of the soul with the universal spirit of Krsna, Rasarāja. This 
knowledge is deeper and higher than the knowledge of the endless, 
timeless Brahman.4 

Bhakti is an attribute of H/ddini-function.  Priti or love is the 
Kernel of devotion. Devotion is not born of fear. It is born of love, 
The practice of Priti is extremely difficult.5 


Rasarāja and Mahābhāva are inseparable. But these universal 
"principles may assume different forms. The cowboys of Vrndavana 
emanate from Krsna. The milkmaids emanate from Radha.6 


Chapter III of VS is devoted to an explanation of the forms of 
worship and related subjects. Caitanya describes himself as Krsna 
Rasaraja. The Guru is also Krsna. Caitanya, therefore, is both 
Krsna and Guru. As Guru, Caitanya is to be worshipped with the 
consecration of the sense-organs. Such worship requires psychic 
preparations, which are technically known as Anukulya. It means 
the state of preparednes.” Anukulya admits of no pre-condition. 
It is not based upon any hope for the final liberation. Anukulya- 
devotion has sixty-four characteristics. It is not different from 
unconditional and selfless love.s 


Devotional Love produces indescribable pleasure even though 


VS. p. 53. 

VS. p.53: *dtmavidyā Arthe Atmajnana Ye Vakhani.[| 
VS. p. 54. 

VS. p. 54. 

- pp. 55-56. 

VS. p. 62. 

VS. pp. 67-71. 


VS. pp. 69-71. p. 69: Indriyaganera Dvārā Ktsnera Sevane] Nirmala Anu- 
kulya Bhakti Kari Mane. Il 
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it is not sought fori This love is unritualistic.2 Its aim Is the 
enhancement of Krsna's pleasure. Ttis beyond human institutions 
and ethics All actions and their consequences are to be conse- 
crated to Krsna. All Bhāvas or moods are to be used in Krsna- 
worship.+ Ordinary mortals behave like rope-walking jugglers who 
perform a worthless balancing feat, carrying big jars on their empty 
heads. The jars they carry are full of poison. They watch their 


steps, think of the poison jars on their heads, and thus move about: 
in this barbarous world.5 


A devotee of Rasarāja-Krsna pursues two contradictory value- 


schedules. His ways and motives are really incomprehensible. He 
is dumb, yet garrulous. He is deaf, and yet a sharp listener. He 
is blind, yet hawk-eyed. He lives all alone, and yet belongs to a 
vast crowd, He is lame. Yet he can carelessly walk on a rope, 
which is the rope of illusion. He smiles, but his eyes are tear- 
stained. He is both asleep and wide awake. He is both naked 
and fully clothed. He is both active and inactive. He has no hun- 
ger and thirst. Yet he eats and drinks. Though he is an orphan 
he lives with his parents. He has no children. Yet he is the bread- 
winner of the family, which consists of his wife and children. He has 
no ambition. Yet he performs rituals in an ambitious manner. He 
has no libido. Yet he indulges in coitus. In fact he makes the frog 
dance on the deadly cobra’s hood. He has no social background. 
Yet he is a social man. Illusion cannot touch his soul, because it 
is veritably the home of Krsna, Rasardja.6 

In effect, Rasardja is a monotheistic concept. The bhakta of 
Rasarāja Krsna does not worship any other god or goddess. The 


VS. p. 71. 

VS. p. 72. 

VS. p. 72. 

VS. p. 73: A ; xn 

VS. p. 74: *Kumblašrenī Sire Dhari Vajikaragana] Rajjudiya Nece Kaza 
Gamanagamana|]] Dtzsti Tāra Rahe Rade ITI Rahe Mana] SE Lagi 
Tahara Sira Na Nade Kakhana|| Pade e Rakhi Ara Kumbhe Rakhi Mana] 

ra Samsare Sada Kariche Bhramana. 
6. PAS of the versesin.VS. pp. 75-76. This is a fine specimen of 


mystic, Rasaraja poetry. 
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Guru makes his disciple capable of understanding the Spiritual mean- 
ing of the love of the mailkmaids. This love is unsullied by Sex, 
though it is apparently similar to the sexual relation between a man 
and a woman. Caņdīdāsa was the greatest poet and Philosopher 
of the Vrndavana sports.1 He knew the significance of mystic love, 
One who realises the Rasarāja-nature of Krsna is the real Rasika, 
The Rasa of the sports of Rādhā-Krsna is deeper than Rasa born 
of the realisation of Brahman.2 
Men and women have equal right to worship Krsna as Rasa- 
raja. Their worship consists mainly in the contemplation of the 
eternal sports of Radha-Krsna. The worshippers think of a beauti- 
ful lotus with eight petals which blooms in mystic Vrndāvana. At 
the centre of the lotus stand Radha-Krsna. Its eight petals are the 
eight female companions of Radha. Krsna represents the male 
generative organ. Radha represents the female generative organ.3 
The Rasarāja contemplation is strengthened by the performance 
of many rituals, each of which has a symbolic meaning. The 
rituals are those of ordinary worship. The Guru is the master of 
these rituals The devotee must think ot his own psyche as the 
invisible but real Vrndavana. His heart is the mystic lotus with 
eight petals, whereupon Krsna sports with Rādhā.5 
Chapter IV of VS has two parts. The first part deals with 
mystic physiognomy and the social duties of a devotee. The second 
part contains the biography of Rāmacandra which is based upon 
materials given in MV. Vamšīvadanā is referred to as Ananga- 
manjarī, Radha’s younger sister.6 Premadasa, therefore, rejects, 
the idea that Janhava Devi was Anagamanjari. The eight female 
companions of Radha are the different shades of Radha's Hladin- 
Sakti.8 "The manjarīs are the different senses like the senses of sound, 


VS. pp. 81-89. 

VS. pp. 94-95. 

VS. pp. 96-101. 

VS. pp. 101-103. 

VS. p. 109. 

VS. p. 111: “Anangamanjari Tumi Rai Sahodarī”. 
MV. p.147. = 

VS. pp. 111-12. 
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touch, colour, smell, and taste. Cit or Consciousness is integrally 
connected with Krsna’s sports, in which Cupid or Madana plays an 
important part.1 Cupid (may we say, like gout) resides in different 
sense-organs at different dates. The method of ‘subduing’ Cupid 
at these dates should be learnt from the Guru.2 

It is not necessary for Rasarāja-worshipper to renounce the 
world. But one must have Krsnadiksa or Krsna-initiation before 
he is entitled to worship Krsna as Rasaraja. Moreover, a Rasaraja 
Vaisnava must ever remain faithful to his wife.s He must love and 
respect his friends. His relatives must be honoured by him as 
different gods and goddesses. He must practise hospitality. All 
human beings are to be loved and honoured as manifestations of 
Krsna. The Rasarāja Vaisnava must be a faithful husband and a 
good father. A Vaisnava of this school must eschew hedonism.5 

The various rituals of Rasarāja worship are then delineated. 
Shorn of mystic symbolism, these rituals are not different from those 
of the worship of Brahmanical gods and goddesses.6 


VI 


Bimanbihari Majumdar finds in this work some ideas which are, 
according to him, unmistakably Sahajiyā. One such idea is Ānukulya- 
bhakti. Anukulya is, according to Majumdar, a Sahajiya technical 
term which means the disciple's willingness or preparedness to per- 
mit his Guru to perform ritual coitus with his wife. Another Saha- 
jiyā idea is that of the suppression of Cupid.: But Anukulya is also 
used by Krsnadasa Kaviraja.s According to the Kaviraja it means 
psychic preparedness for the worship of Krsna. Premadasa does 
not use the term in a different sense.9 


VS. p. 113. 

VS. pp. 113-14. 

VS. p. 123. 

VS. p. 123. 

VS. pp. 125-26. 

VS. pp. 126-130. 

$ rīcaitanyacariter Upadan, p. 477. 

CCM. Sahitya Akademi ed. p. 353: *Anukulye Sarvendriya Krsnānušīlana”. 
VS. pp. 69-70. 
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As for the theory of the subdual of Madana, nothing can be 
said here because it has not been elucidated by Premadāsa. The 
purely sexual aspect of the theory is explained in such works as 
Anangaranga and Smaradipika. Whether Premadasa uses the term 


in a sexual sense is not definitely known. He advises the Rasaraja 


Vaisnava to practise sexual discipline and conjugal fidelity. It 
seems that Rasarája worship is basically contemplative like Tāntrika 
Daksiņācāra (Right-handed worship). The introduction of the 
Līnga-Yonī symbolism in Rādhā-Krsna worship perhaps reflected 
Tantrika-Vaisnava syncretism in an age when the sectarian differences 
had been considerably toned down, and when Siva-Durga temples and 
Vaisnava temples were built side by side by the patrons of these 
cults. The Aasaraja concept probably signified an attempt on the 
part of a particular Gaudiya Vaisnava circle to accommodate certain 
select Sahajiya concepts within the Gaudiya Vaisnava theology. This 
attempt was made in the beginning of the eighteenth century pro- 
bably because the Sahajiya Vaisnavas had infiltrated into the ranks 
ofthe Gaudiya. Vasnavas. The only method of counterbalancing 
their growing influence was acculturation on a small scale. This is 
evident in the conceptualisation of the Rasaraja creed. 


Lair Rene 











CHAPTER XVII 


A SURVEY OF VAISNAVISM IN EASTERN AND 
NORTHERN BENGAL 


I 


West Bengal and a part of north Bengal constituted the heart- 
land of the Vaisnava movement initiated by Caitanya. The Gopālas 
and the Mahdntas were active in West Bengal. Only a few of the 
Mahàntas hailed from eastern and northern Bengal. Literary 
evidence of the course and progress of Vaisnavism in Bengal is more 
abundant in West Bengal than in the other regions of the province. 
Far more Vaisnava temples were built in West Bengal than in east 
Bengal. The latest survey of the late mediaeval Vaisnava temples 
of Bengal reveals the following data :1 


District Number of Vaisnava Temples Surveyed 
Bankura 64 
Birbhum 13 
Burdwan 57 
Calcutta 1 
Comilla 1 
Coochbihar 1 
Dacca 00 
Dhanbad 2 
Dinajpur 4 
Faridpur 7 
Hooghly 35 
Howrah 13 
Jessore-Khulna 16 
Murshidabad 3 
Mymensingh 1 
Mayurbhanj 1 
Pabna 5 
Purulia 3 
Rajshahi 6 


1. Temples surveyed by D. McCutchion : Vide, Late Mediaeval Temples of 
Bengal. 
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Hindu society of eastern and northern Bengal should be based on 


the 


tute merely unverifiable lore. It would, however, be only presump- 
tion to come to any conclusion with regard to the depth of the 
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District Number of Vaisnava Temples Surveyed 
Rongpur I 
Midnapur 121 
Nadia 5 
24 Parganas 6 


The assessment of the extent of the Vaisnava influence in the 


knowledge of local traditions which, in many instances, consti- 





Vaisnava movement in any particular area of Northern and Eastern l 
Bengal simply from the existence or non-existence of Vaisnava tem- 

ples in that area. Many Saiva-Sakta zamindars built numerous. 
Vaisnava temples. Like West Bengal the eastern and northern parts | 


of 


Bengal, too, had many sects which adored Caitanya, and yet | 


remained unrelated to the orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnava order. | 


marriage with a view to paying a visit to his ancestral home in | 


Caitanya himself had travelled in eastern Bengal after his first 1 


Sylhet, and making money.1 His biographers aver that he paid a | 
visit to Ramkeli village in Māldā on his way to Vrndāvana. At | 
this villace, which was a centre of Sanskrit learning, he met Sanā- 
tana and his brother Rupa. It is certain that Caitanya was able to 
make an impact on the common people of the villages through ^ 
which he made his long journey to northern India. | 


In at least thirteen districts of West Bengal, Vaisnava fairs and 


festivals are held throughout the year. The common festivals are 


the 


Rāsayātrā (observed in the month of Karttika). The following i 


1, 


2. 


Rathayātrā (observed in the Bengali month of Asada) and the |; 


CBH, Adikhanda, Ch. 12, pp. 83-89. p. 85: “Bangadese Gauracandra Karilā 
Prayeía] Adyapiha Sei Bhagye Dhanya Bangade£a.] 

Acyutacarana Tattvanidhi believed that Caitanya visited Sylhet after he had 
renounced the world. The basis of this belief was formed by the legends 
of the journey given in two apocryphal works entitled, respectively, Krse4- 
caitanyodayavali and Manahsantosiņī. Caitanya is said to have visited 
Dhākā-Daksiņa, his ancestral village in Sylhet, in Saka 1431 (1509). SF + 
hatter Itivttta, Part I & II, p. 118. Caitanya’s visit to Rāmkelī village i$ 
described in CCM. Kalnā ed. Madhyalila, Ch. 16, pp. 409-411. —''- 
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figures have been roughly computed from the lists given in the four 
volumes of Pascim Banger Pūjā Pārvan O Mela (ed. Asoke Mitra): 
District Number of Vaisnava fairs and 


festivals held at different towns 
and villages. 


Bankura. 72 
Birbhum. 33 
Coochbihar. 24 
Darjeeling. l 
Hooghly. 65 
Howrah. 41 
Jalpaiguri. 10 
Malda. 10 
Midnapur. : 116 
Murshidabad. 62 
West Dinajpur. 13 
24 Parganas. 128 


Vaisnava place-names may be an indication of the popularity 
of the religion in Bengal. The following data occur in a recent study 
of place-names in West Bengal :1 


Villages of West Bengal named after Krsņa or his various appellations : 


Jagannāthapura. T2 
Purusottamapura. 36 
Gopalapura. 142 
Govindapura. 125 
Gopinathapura. 65 
Krsnapura. 86 
Balaramapura. 76 


The other names which are frequently heard of are Madhava- 
pura, Syamapura, Krsnanagara, Syamasundarapura, Rādhāvallabha- 
pura, Mathurāpura, etc. A few villages are named after Caitanya, 
Gaurānga, Vāsudeva, Nityānanda, Laksmī and Rādhā. Thirty-two 
percent of the Vaisnava names are heard of in Midnapur. There are 


1. Amiyakumār Bandyopadhyaya, Paícim Banglar Gramer Nam, Calcutta 1 
General Printers and Publishers Ltd. 1980. Ch. 3. For non-Vaisnava, 
Šaiva and Sakta names see pp. 171-174. 
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eight hundred villages named after Rama, three hundred nineteen ^ 
villages named after Visnu, and fifty-three villages named after Radha, 


II | 


A sizable number of people, with whom Caitanya was intimately 
associated in Navadvipa, hailed either from Sylhet or from Chitta- | 
gong. Advaita Ācārya, Srivasa Pandita, Candrasekhara Ācārya, | 
Jagadisa Pandita, Murari Gupta, stalwarts of the Caitanya move- ^ ' 
ment in Navadvipa, hailed fram Sylhet. Gopala Dhananjaya Pandita, j 
Gadādhara Pandita, Mukunda Datta and Vasudeva Datta hailed 
from Chittagong. Khagendranāth Mitra has su ggested that Krsnaism 
was imported into Navadvipa from Sylhet.1 The fact that the 
Caitanya milieu in Navadvipa was fundamentally a Sylhet-Chitta- 
gong milieu, in which Advaita Ācārya had a central position, remains 
indubitable. But, of pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Sylhet, not much 
is known. The Srihatta Vaisnavas certainly conformed to caste- | 
tituals and Brahmanical norms. In all probability Advaita Ācārya 
brought the men from Sylhet and Chittagong close to Vaisnavism. 
They were converted into Vaisnavism by the disciples of Madha- 


vendra Puri among whom Advaita and I$vara Puri had a prominent 
position. 




















The Srthattiya Vaisnavas, resident in Navadvipa, might have 4 
sought escape in the Caitanya movement after experiencing a great 
deal of misery during the proselytisations of Pir Shah Jalal. Shah 
JālāVs religious tyranny made the local Hindus quite desperate 
towards the end of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the | 
fourteeth.2 Most of the conversions to Muhammadanism date from | 


Mitra's opinion quoted by Nirmalendu Bhowmik and Gurusadaya Datta 
in Srihatter Loka Sangit, pp. 6-7. 


2. The main events of the con 
E summed up by N.K. Bhattašālī 










quest of Sylhet by the Muhammadans are 
in Coins and Chronology of the Independent 
‘Sultans of Bengal, pp. 150-151. Bengal including Sylhet and Tripura were 
adually conquered by the Muhammadans between 1292 and 1318 A.D. 
escribes the forcible conversions of Shah Jalal in *Muhammadans 
,J.A.S.B., 1894, part II. See, also Acyutacarana Tattvā- — 
Vol. 2, Part Il, pp. 30-35, According to W.W. Hunter, - 
y the Muslims in 1384. A Statistical Account — 
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the reign of Shah Jālāl-ud-din (1414-1430) “who was the only 
persecutor of the Hindus. The Hindus were readily converted 
because many of them desired to embrace a religion which proclai- 
med all men to be equal’’.t 

The Caitanya movement, with its emphasis on social liberalism 
and egalitarianism, must have appeared as manna to a people who 
were leaderless in troublous times. Divyasimha, King of Laudiya 
in Sylhet, was coverted into the new faith by Advaita himself.2 Very 
possibly the Srihattipas of Navadvipa found it impossible to main- 
tain any viable link with their home district. 

During the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries four in- 
fluential Vaisnava families, namely, the Thakurvani, the Thakurji- 
vana, Vaisnava Raya, and Vancita Ghosa held the torch of the 
Vaisnava movement aloft in Sylhet. According to local tradition 
two Vaisnavas named Madhava Dasa and Rama Dasa spread 
Vaisnavism among the Hajongs of Susang-Durgapur.t A Hajong 
leader named Pāthurā Hajong even went to Puri on pilgrimage. 
The economic effects of the spread of Vaisnavism in the Hajong 
tribal area are not known: but it is not difficult to surmise that 
agriculture in the area grew extensive, and that much jungle was 
cleared by the Vaisnava tribals. 

According to one authority Chitom Thomba, king of Manipur 
in Assam, and his subjects were converted into Vaisnavism by the 


1. F.A.Sachse, Bengal District Gazetteers, Mymensingh, p. 36. According to 
Abu A. Ghaznavi, 30 percent ofthe Muhammadans of Mymensingh *tāre 
probably descended from Hindu and other converts". (Quoted by Risley 
and Gait, Census Report of India, 1901, I, p. 166.) 

2. Divya Simha wrote a biography of Advaita entitled Vālyalīlāsutra. } 

3. Acyutacarana Tattvanidhi, Op- cit. Vol. 3, part 3, Ch. 7, p. 303. Vancita 
Ghosa was the pseudonym of Gangārāma Ghosa whose biography was 


written by Rādhāramaņa Dasa. The title of the work is Vancitacaritra. 


It is yet to be published. , R 
4. Ibid., Ch. 1. pp. 142-143. But were Madhava Dāsa and Rāma Dāsa Gaud 
Vaisnavas ? , 
5, GVA, Vol. 2, part 3, pp. 1281-1282. Pāthurā Hajong was initiated 
Nityananda and cechristened Jagannatha Dasa, The Hājong renounce d 
^ the world, and worked as a missionary. The Vaisnavas of this tribe claim 
affiliation with the Nityananda branch. 


di 
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Adhikari Vaisnavas of Sylhet who were Brahmanas. The conversion 
: took place sometime after 1715.1 King Bhagyacandra of Maņipūr 
| was converted by Ramanarayana Misra, a descendant of Caitanya’s 
| 
^ 


— - v—: 


uncle, who lived in village Dhaka Daksina of Sylhet. The Manipuri 
Vaisnavas, however, claim that they belong to the ‘branch of Naro- 
ttama”.2 

The Vaisnavas of Manipur have a very high regard for Cai- 
tanya. Hundreds of them visit Navadvipa every year, and attend 
the festival held in commemoration of Caitanya’s birth. A distinct | 
Gharānā or school of Rasa dance with a remarkably high degree of 
sophistication evolved in Manipur. | 


The great Vaisnava leader of Assam, Sankara Deva, who deve- 
loped a Vaisnava theology and ritual which were different from the. 
Gaudiya Vaisnava concepts, was probably acquainted with Caitanya.3 
According to Hunter, the Bengali gosvamins, resident in Kamarüpa 
or Assam, are known as the Pārbatiyā, Nabā, and Nati gosvāmins. 
They are quite different from the Assamese gosvamins. They came 
to Assam at the invitation of the Ahom king Rudrasimha, who was 
converted into Hinduism in 1695 A.D.4 


Vaisnavism came to Tripura towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Rajadhar Manikya, king of Tripura (1611-1623), 
was converted into Vaisnavism. King Govinda Manikya (1658-1660) 5 
even visited Mathura and Vrndāvana.5 The spread ofthe Vaisnava | 


1. Dinesh Chandra Sen, Brhat Banga, Vol. 2, p. 1096. 
2. GVA, Vol. 2, p. 1919. , Te 
3. Sankara Deva worshipped Krsna from the servile mood or Dayabhava. lt 
has been suggested that Sankara Deva was influenced by Advaita Acarya. 
But it is merely a hypothesis. There are many legends of the meeting of 
Caitanya and Sankara Deva. These legends enable Bimānbihārī Majum- 
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influence in Tripura, a hilly and tribal area, paved the way for the 
spread of Bengali culture among the local tribes. Dinesh Candra 
Sen saw among them a tremendous enthusiasm for reading or lis- 
tening to the recitation of classics like CCM. Towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, Raja Viracandra Manikya of Tripura 
donated nearly a /akh of rupees for the publication of Vaisnaya 
works. The **Rádharamana Press" was set up in Baharampur 
(Murshidabad) specially for the printing of Vaisnava works by 
Rādhāramana Ghose, who was the private secretary to the Tripura 
king.2 Caitanya had many followers who hailed from Chittagong. 
But none of them is known to have settled in that place. Vaisnavism 
was yet quite popular in that district. The evidence of its strength 
lies in the numerous Vaisnava manuscripts discovered in the Chitta- 
gong district. Many of these manuscripts are on Rādhāviraha or 
Vāramāsyā. The manuscripts were written by the local poets early 
in the eighteenth century. An anthology of seventy Padāvalīs 
composed by the Hindu Vaignava poets of Chittagong have been 
recently published. 

The Radha-Krsna concept on a popular level, literary expressions 
of which are found in Sylhet, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chittagong, 
had nothing to do with the sophisticated Gaudiya Vaisnava theology. 
In Chittagong Krsnarama Datta composed Radhikamangala, a 
Mangalakāvya on Rādhā.5 The ideas and the language of this work 
conform to the Mangalakāvya style. 


Ibid. 
King Viracandra Manikya composed a long stofra on Nityananda. Sajja- 


natosam, 1895, Vol. 7, pp. 289-291; 1896, Vol. 8, p. 289. The Vaisnava 

priests of Tripura claim that they belong to Nityananda branch. Biogra- 

phy of Radharamana Ghose in Gaudiya Vaisņava Jivana, Vol. 2, pp. 223-228. 

3. These mss. are described in Bangla Pracin Puthir Vivaran. (Parts I-II) by 
Abdul Karim Sahityavisarada. 

4, Ahmed Sharif, *Cattagrámer Hindu Kavir Padasahitya", Bangla Akademi 

Patrikā, ed. Mashārul Islam, Dacca, 16th year, No. 4, B.S. 1378 (1971), 


N= 


pp. 1-50. 

5. Radhikamangala was published by the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat in B.S. 1312 
(1905). 

6. Krsnarama Datta might have been influenced by Bhavānanda, author of 
HariyamSa. 
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There are, however, no clear data on the Vaisnava impact upon 
Mymensingh which was the largest district of undivided Bengal, 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century Krsņakumār Mitra, a 
Brahma leader of Mymensingh, had to wage a propaganda cam- 
paign against the left-handed Tantrikas, some of whom were patro- 
nised even by the respectable Bhadralok community.1 Most of the 
territorial aristocrats of Mymensingh were Vārendra Brahmanas 
whom an ethnologist describes as ‘mildly Sakta’.2 The Rādhā-Krsņa. 
legend was, no doubt, popular. But there is scarcely any indication 
of the popularity of Vaisnavism in Mymensingh. The bulk of the 
Hindu bhadralok of the district were “petty talukdars and tenure- 
holders who lived in inaccessible villages". How many of them 
were initiated Vaisnavas is not known. 

There are, however, some isolated instances of Vaisnava acti- 
vity in Mymensingh. In about 1770 a rich merchant. named Nanda- 
kisor Pramanik built a twenty-one-pinnacled temple of Laksmi- 
narayana at Kisorganj.4 In Mriga, some Mahantas of Puri esta- 
blished a big estate covering most of the Khaliajuri Parganā.5 
Madhava Misra, a Vaisnava poet of Saptagrama (Hooghly), migrated 
to Navinpur, a village on the Meghna river. This village was 
renamed Gosāinpur and transformed into a Vaisnava centre.6 In 
Madhupur, where Buddhism once flourished, Rani Hemantakumati 
of Putià, who was a devout Vaisnava, built atemple where the 
image of Madanagopāla was installed." In Banigram, the descen- 
dants of Rūpanārāyana, the Sanscrit scholar and court-Pandita, 
who was converted by Narottama, built up an influential Vaisnava 


1. Krmakumar Mitra, Atmacarita, pp. 83-85. The Brahmanas and Saktas 


cs a Vaisnava named Krsnakumar Basu who did not observe the 
te-rules. Krsnakumār lived in Alisākāndī village. 
Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes ait Sects, p. 34. 


p x 4 
ees LICL Citās Mymensingh, p. .33. Nandakišor also built tem- - 
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Sripata The deviant Vaisnava, ‘Cudadhari’ Madhava, established 
quite a powerful base in Yašodal village of Mymensingh.2 A “secret” 


(Gupta) Vrndāvana was set up in Madhubanagarh near Tāngāil.. 


It had numerous Vaisnava images. 
III 


It is interesting to note that not a single companion of Caitanya 
belonged to the Dacca district, Faridpur, or Barisal. Returning to 
Navadvipa from his tour of East Bengal Caitanya is said to have 
ridiculed the peculiar language and intonations of the east Bengalis 
or Bāngāls.* Evidently Caitanya’s travels in east Bengal went 
unnoticed. Much later [gana Nagara, disciple of Advaita, and 
Caitanya’s personal servant, was probably commissioned by Advaita 
to proselytise the people who lived in the villages of the western 
part of the Manikganj sub-division of Dacca and adjacent regions 
in Faridpur. An old man of seventy, Isana went to Teota, a village 
in the Manikganj sub-division, and converted the local landlords. 
There he married and raised a family. The descendants of {gana 
Nagara still claim the obedience of the zamindars of Teota, the 
people of the river-port of Goalundo, and the neighbouring villa- 
ges.1 Some followers of Gadadhara Pandita built up powerful 
bases in the Munshiganj sub-division of Dacca district. One of 
them was Vallabhacaitanya Gosvamin. From West Bengal he came 
to Pancasar village in Vikrampur (Munshiganj sub-division) and set 
up a Srīpāta in that important and populous village. His descen- 
dants gradually spread Vaisnavism among the local Hindu peasan- 
try. “Kasthakata (wood-cutter) Jagannatha, another disciple of 


1. GVA, Vol. 2, p. 1950. 
. GVA, Vol. 2, p. 1932. 

3. A ‘mel® or fair is held here during the Varuntsnana festival. GVA, Vol. 2, 
p. 1920. 

4. CBH, p. 88: Vangadesi Vakya Anusarana Kariya] Bangalere Kadarthena 
Hāsiyā Hāsiyāļļ 

5. Gaurapadataranginī : Intro. p. 18. Īsāņa Nāgara is regarded as the author 
of Advaitaprakasa. 3 


3 CX x 
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"Gadādhara Pandita, set up a powerful Srīpāta in the Kathàdiya 


village of Vikrampur Parganā, and converted a good number of 
people in the neighbouring villages. The Kāthādiyā gosvàmins had 
considerable power in the nineteenth century. One of them was 
Harimohan Siromani, who had followers in Vrndàvana, Navadvipa 
and Puri.1 


Vaisnavism assumed the shape of a religious movement in 
Dacca proper when Virabhadra visited it. From a catalogue of 
‘the temples of Dacca district, Wise found that 74% of the popula- 
tion worshipped Krsna in one or other of his numerous forms, and 
only 21% worshipped Kali, Durga or Siva. There is clear evidence 
of Virabhadra’s and Nityānanda's influence among the non-Brahma- 
nicalcastes in Dacca city. The weavers of Dacca, creators ofthe 
world-famous ‘Muslin’, embraced Vaisnavism. The conch-shell 
ornament-makers of Dacca, who belong to the caste of the Samkha- 
vaņiks, are mostly Vaisnavas. Lalmohan Saha, a very affluent 
leader of the community, claimed that ‘Vangavasi’ Caitanyadāsa, 
a mediaeval composer of Vaisnava devotionals, was his ancestor.3 


From Dacca the Vaisnava movement spread to the neighbouring 


villages like Savar and Dhāmrāi, where the Rathayātrā festival soon 
became highly popular. 


According to local tradition a Vaisnava gosvamin named Bhi- | 
khan Lal Thakur installed in Narayanganj five Nardyanacakras and 


lt is said that Caitanya himself had once sojourned in Pancasara village. 
The descendants of Vallabhacaitanya lived in Pancasara, Vinodpur, Deo- 
bhog, Basail, and Ichapura villages of the Munshiganj sub-division. GVA, 
Vol. 2, p. 1903. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jīvana, Vol. I, pp. 76-77, Vol. 2, PP: 
409-419; Harilal Chattopadhyaya, Vaisnava Vivrti, pp. 100-01, Himangsu- 
mohan Cattopadhyaya, Vikrampur, Vol. 2, pp. 287-88. 

2. Wise: Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of Eastern Bengal, p. 147. 
B.C. Allen noted that a large proportion of the Hindus of Dacca city were 
Vaisnavas. Eastern Bengal District Gazetteers, Dacca, (Vol. 5), p. 66. 
J.N. Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 85; Vangavāsī Caitanyadasa 


was a disciple of Gadadhara Pandita. Gaur apadataranginī, Intro. p. 169.- 
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converted many people.1 Gradually the river-port of Narayanganj 
became quite a sizable Vaisnava centre. Bipincandra Pal, the emi- 
nent Brahma and nationalist leader, saw numerous Vaisnava monas- 
teries or Akhda@s in Nārāyanganj city towards the end of the nine- 


teenth century. But these Aklidās were transformed into cheap 
hotels.2 


Krsnadasa Mutsuddi, one of the affluent ancestors of the 
Basakhs of Dacca city, was probably converted into Vaisnavism 
either by Virabhadra himself, or by one of his followers. Krsnadasa 
installed the images of Laksmi and Narayana in a temple in the 
Nawābpur area of the city. The rich Vaisnavas of Dacca, most of 
whom belonged to the ‘trading’ community, organised the Janmās- 
tami fair and procession, which soon made Dacca a popular Vaisnava 
resort. In the Ekrampur lacality of Dacca there was a Vaisnava 
monastery which was said to have been founded by Virabhadra 
himself.s 


However, it was in the villages of Vikrampur Pargana that 
Vaisnavism had to face the strong challenge of Brahmanical cults 
and rituals. The worship of Visnu was not unknown to the Hindus 
of Vikrampur. Ancient Visnu images were unearthed in no less 
than thirty-one villages of Vikrampur. There is epigraphic evidence 
of the prevalence of Visnu worship among the ‘betel-growers’ of 
Vikrampur.* Since the 9th. century A.D. Brahmanical and Buddhist 
cults had been taking roots in that area. After the Muhammadan 
conquest of eastern Bengal the caste-system and the caste-rituals 
grew. excessively rigid. Brahmana scholars and priests became un- 
challengeable social leaders with the support of the landowners, most 
of whom belonged to the high castes in Vikrampur and the adjoin- 
ing parts of Faridpur. Buddhism was patronised by the peasants. 


The Nātha cult, too, had numerous adherents among the low-- 


Banglaya Bhraman, Vol.2, p. 44. Bipincandra Pal: Sattar Vatsar : Atma- 
jīvani, Calcutta, Yugayatri Prakāšaka, 1955, p. 150. 

Ibid. 

Banglaya Bhraman, Vol. 2, p. 56; GVA, Vol. 2, pp. 1877-78. 


Bog) 


p. 38: “Paikpada Betka Vasudeva Image Inscription". 


S.C. Mukherji, A Study of Vaisnavism in Ancient and Mediaeval Bengal,. 
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caste Jugis and Namašūdras.t It was, therefore, difficult for neo. 
Vaisnavas like [gana Nāgara, Vallabhacaitanya Gosvamin, and *wood- 
cutter’ Jagannātha to build up bases in the villages of the area, 
Ultimately the theological and ritualistic innovations of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas made it possible for them to make a compromise with 
ihe dominant Brahmanas, and to secure for themselves the patro- 
nage of some leading zamindars. 

According to local legend Vaisnavism was brought to Yasolong 
and neighbouring villages by a king named Nityananda in 1665 or 
thereabouts. King Nityananda is said to have given some Vaisnavas 
nānkār lands, or lands in lieu of wage for service rendered by them.2 
Possibly the holders of the nānkār lands extended cultivation in the 
area which was mostly jungle. 

Vaisnavism made some headway in northern Vikrampur when 
the Kayastha zamindars of Malkhanagar began to support it to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century.? Gradually the landlords 
of Srinagar, Lauhajang, Bhagyakul, Rāutbhog and Haldia patro- 
nised the gosvamins who noticeably gained strength in such villages 
of Vikrampur as Bāhādurpur, Japsa, Rasuniā, Hāsādā, Beltali, 
Sialdi, Arial and Sonarang.4 

A notable feature of the spread of Vaisnavism in Vikrampur 
was that it was patronised by the Kayastha, the Vaidya and the 
Tili zamindārs, whereas the Brahmana zamindars remained unsha- 
kably attached to Brahmanical rituals. Vaisnavism helped the non- 
Brahmana zamindars achieve vertical mobility. But this development 
did not bring about a social change. The Vaisnava landlords, too, 
patronised the Brahmanas and observed the caste-rituals. It is 

-also interesting to note that in Vikrampur and south-eastern Farid- 


1. The cult of Manasā is popular in village Gārudgāon. Kajirpagla village 
was an ancient Buddhist centre. The Nātha cult was popular in villages 
Banari, Kumārbhog, Haldiya and Sānihāti. Himāngšumohan Chattopa- 
dhyaya, Vikrampur, Vol. 3, pp. 81, 121, 306. 441, 509. 

2, Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 381. 

3. Ibid. Vol.2, pp. 141-188. 

4. Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 265-344, also, p. 257; Vol. 3, pp. 276-282, 316- 
318, 331, 388-394, 405, 47829. D PENES 
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pur Laksmi, consort of Visnu, and not Radha, whom Krsna loved, 
enjoyed the adoration of the Vaisnavas and non-Vaisnavas. Laksmi 
worship grew highly popular throughout Vikrampur Pargana. It 
"was patronised by the agricultural communities and the upper-caste 
Hindus with equal enthusiasm. The growing importance of Laksmi 
and the relegation of Radha to an inferior or obscure status in an 
area dominated by the Brahmanas was presumably the result of a 
silent compromise between Vaisnavism and the Brahmana Panditas. 


Vaisnavism in Vikrampur and Faridpur had to face the cha- 
Henge of Siva and Durga worship. Most of the Brahmana and 
Vaidya zamindars were Sakti-worshippers. Towards the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the Tantrika Brahmanas of Dhanuka 
(Faridpur) made an attempt to convert the Vaignava zamindars of 
Malkhanagar into the Sakta faith. To some extent the attempt 
was successful. But most zamindārs of Vikrampur and Faridpur 
pursued the policy of sectarian co-existence. In Japsa village and 
Srinagar (Vikrampur), for example, temples were built by the zamin- 
dars for both Sakta and Vaisnava deities.2 The people in general 
observed both the Vaisnava and the Saiva-Sakta festivals. The Tili 
zamindars of the river-port of Lauhajang were confirmed Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas. They, too, supported the Smarta Brāhmaņas.3 


Brahmanical influence throughout Vikrampur Pargana was so 
deep that even some Muhammadan landlords of the area courted 
the favour of the local Brahmana Panditas.4 It is said that Cai- 
tanya’s maternal uncle, who was known as Māmu Thakura, esta- 


1. Himāngšumohan Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 154. 
. Ibid., Vol.2, pp. 247-264; Vol. 3, p. 331. 

3. Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 265-344. Candravinoda Pālchaudhurī of the Tili zamin- 
dar family wrote «Šrī Šrī Caitanyadeva O Premadharma” at the request 
of the Brahmana leader Pandita Sasadhara Tarkacudamani. This inter- 
esting dissertation is fully quoted in Vikrampur, Vol. 2, pp. 299-314. It 
was highly spoken of in a review published in Sajjanatosani (1894), Vol. 6. 


pp. 177-78. There is a copy of the work in Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, 


Calcutta. 
4. Vikrampur, Vol. 2, “Kartikapurer Munshi Caudhuri Vamša”. pp. 345-368. 
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blished a Sripata in the Mukdoba village of Faridpur.: But he was 
a worshipper of Vasudeva, and more a Brahmana Pandita than a 
proselytising Vaisnava. 


IV 


In Jessore-Khulnā many ancient Visnu images were unearthed. 
Of the eastern districts Jessore and Khulna are adjacent to Nadia, 
the very heartland of the Vaisnava movement. After relinquishing 
their state-jobs, Sanatana and Rupa lived for some time in a Jessore 
village named Cengutiyā-Premabhāga.2 The other villages around 
Premabhaga are predominantly Vaisnava, and are under the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of the gosvamins of Daksinakhanda. Lokanatha 
Gosvamin of Vrndāvana was born in the village of Tālesvara in 
Jessore. The present name of Tālešvara is Tālkhādi. Lokanatha 
was born in 1483. His father Padmanabha Cakravarti was acqua- 
inted with Advaita long before Caitanya's birth. Caitanya is said 
to have visited this village on his way to East Bengal.? 


Yavana Haridāsa was born in Bhatpada-Kalagachi village of 
Jessore sometime in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Accord- 
ing to a local legend he was really a Hindu orphan brought up by 
an old Muhammadan. Haridāsa lived later in Benāpole village 
for eight years, braving the cruel persecution of Ramacandra Khan, 
the Sakta-Tantrika zamindar of the neighbouring village of Kagaj- 
pukuria. According to a Vaisnava tradition even Nityananda came 
to this village, and was humiliated by that zamindar.* 


|. GVA, Vol. 2, 1928. The real name of Mamu Thakur was Vigņudāsā 
Thakura. He was the elder brother of Saci Devi and the eldest son of 
Nilāmvara Cakravartī. This information is given in Paícatya Vaidika 
Vamsūvalī ed. Syāmācaran Rai and Šyāmāpada Bhattācārya, published by 
Pāscātya Vaidika Sangha, 35, Gokul Mitra Lane, Calcutta B.S. 1370 (1963), 
pp. 418 f. There was another Māmu Gosāin who belonged to the branch 
of Gadādhara Pandita. CCM, Adi, Ch. 12, verse 80. 

2. Satish Chandra Mitra, Yašohar-Khulnār Itihas, Vol. I, pp. 381-391; GVA» 
Vol. 2, p. 1830; Banglaya Bhraman, Vol. I, pp. 209-10, 

3. Yasohar- Khulnār Itihas, I, pp. 392-397. 

4. Ibid., I, pp. 398-411. ; 
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Kanai Thakura (Sigu Krsnadasa), son of Gopala Purusottama 
Dasa Thakura, first set up his Srīpāta at Bodhkhana, near Jhikar- 
gāchā, in fessore. Later he went to Garbheta in Midnapur. A fair 
is held in Bodhkhānā on the occasion of the Holi festival. Just 
near this place is situated the village of Amritabazar, the birth-place 
of Sisir Kumar Ghose and Matilal Ghose, who were devout Vaisna- 
vas, and founders of the Amritabāzār Patrika.1 

Dayārāma, who is said to have been a direct disciple of Cai- 
tanya, lived in the village of Taltalahat.2 Sometime in the eighteenth 
century a Vaisnava saint named Balakadasa Babaji built up a monas- 
tery at Laupala village near Yatrapuri. Here the Rathayātrā festival 
is held every year.3 

Jessore-Khulna was a noted centre of Tantrika worship. Sarva- 
nanda Thakura, a notable Brahmana Tāntrika, and author of Sarvo- 
llasatantra, (an authoritative Tantrika work) migrated to Khulna, 
where he lived in Senhati village. He was originally an inhabitant 
of Mehar (near Chandpur on the Meghna river) The Sarvolla- 
satantra was composed in Senhati, where its author was able to 
spread his faith among the local Vaidyas. King Pratapaditya, 
a powerful Bhuiyān of Jessore (born in 1560 or thereabouts) was 
a Sakta, though his father was a Vaisnava. Basanta Raya, his 
uncle, was a follower of Caitanya. He is said to have composed 
many Vaisnava songs. Basanta Raya, however, did not persecute 
the Saktas. Ultimately Pratapaditya cruelly murdered his uncle. 
But there is also a record of Pratapaditya's involvement in a war 
in Orissa over the possession of an image of Govinda which he 
brought to Jessore with the help of some Mughal generals." 


1. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, I, pp. 1920: Sundarananda Dasa, Sri Sri Cai- 
tanyacandrodaye Višista Tarakatraya, pp. 85-96. 

Banglaya Bhraman, Vol. I, p. 210. 

Ibid., I, p. 211. 

Sarvollasatantram, introduction, pp. 5-6, 28. 

Basanta Raya, Pratapaditya’s uncle, was different from the Brahmana Pada- 
vālī-composer Basanta Raya, who was a disciple of Narottama and a friend 
of Govindadāsa Kaviraja. See, PKT, Vol. 5. p. 158. 

. Satish Chandra Mitra, op. cit. vol. 2, pp. 82-92, 274-281. 

7. Ibid., pp. 253-273. 
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Raja Sitarama Raya, warrior-zamindar of Muhammadpur, was 
deeply influenced by Vaisnavism. He built a Dolmanca, a Krsna 
temple, and another five-towered Harekrsna temple in Krsnanagar 
village. Sitārāma was non-communal. The Vaisnava Vaidyas of 
Gayeshpur, who were patronised by the zamindars of Naldànga, 
were the disciples of the gosvamins of Srikhanda in Burdwan.2 Ori. 
ginally Saiva, the majority of the Gandhavaniks and cultivating Pods 
ofJessore-Khulnà were gradually converted into Vaisnavism. The 
Suvarnavaniks of the two districts were Vaisnavas.3 

The depth of Vaisnavism in Jessore-Khulnā may be to some j 
extent measured with the help of the following archaeological data :4 l 





1 1. The Vaisnava Matha in Rayanagara, built in 1588. 


E 2. Ancient Rasamancas and Dolmancas of uncertain date have been found j 
g in Muhammadpur, Sālnagar, Kātipādā (in Khulna), Naltā (Khulna), 
< and Šunrikhal (near the Sundarban). 
: .-3: Harimohan Bācchār, a rich member of the Pod community, built, at an | 
E uncertain date, a big Rēsamanca in Šunrikhāl bāzār. j 


4. The S aTarEya temple of Cancda. 

5. The Krsnaji temple of Muhammadpur, Sītārāma Ráya's capital. 
6. The old temple of Laksmi-Nàràyana in Mulgharā village. 
7 
8 
















Tne Krsna temple of Dhalagrama. 

The Srimandira at Lohagarh, built by the local Cāklāvanī zamindars | 

(who were Brahmanas). | 

9. The Jorbānelā Govinda temple of Daulatpur, Khulna, built by one | 
Gopinatha Gosvāmin. 3 | 

10. The Astakoņa or eight-cornered Laksminarayana temple of Muha- | 
mmadpur. B 

In Jessore-Khulna, as in Mymensingh. Dacca, and Faridpur, 

. Vaigņavism was considerably influenced by Brahmanical culture. 
But the so-called Yasohar. asamāja or Hindu society of Jessore did 
not always follow the Smrti-rules of Raghunandana. Local customs 
often predominated over these rules.» But Brahmanical culture in 
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Jessore-Khulnā was still very strong with its invariable stress on 
caste and rituals. The Saivas and the Saktas carried on collabora- 
tion with the conservative Brahmanas and the Vaidyas. The Senhati 
Vaidyas were Saktas with a few exceptions. Pratapaditya was ini- 
tiated as a Sakta votary by a Brahmana scholar named Kamala- 
nayana Tarkapancanana. Rāmacandra Khan of Kagajpukuriya, 
a notorious landlord, was a Tāntrika. He insulted Nityananda.t 
Everywhere in east Bengal Vaisnava influence was localised, and 
remarkably well-adjusted to Brahmanical values. It was perhaps 
through Brahmanical intervention that the Vaisnavas and the Saktas 
adopted non-intervention as the guiding principle in their relation 
with one another. In no Tāntrika work (excepting Tantraratnakara) 
there is any denunciation of the Vaisnava way oflife. But the 
worshippers of Krsna/Visnu ordinarily preached monotheism. To 
them no god or goddess was higher than Krsna. In their sectarian 
works like CBH and Narottamavilāsa, and the songs of Narottama, 
however, the Vaisnavas rather strongly expressed their disapproval 
of the Sakta-Tantrika way of life. But there is hardly any reliable 
record of any open conflict between the two great sects of Bengal. 
The Vaisnava-Brahmana compromise led to the Sanskritisation 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava movement, and also to the emergence of 


High and Low Vaisnavism. The ‘High Vaisnavas’ generally belonged 


to high castes. The ‘Low Vaisnavas’ belonged to low castes, and 


supported numerous sects which were deviant. 
V 


The Kheturi festival was held by Narottama and other contem- 
porary Vaisnava leaders mainly with a view to spreading the Vaisnava 
movement in north and east Bengal. The so-called territorial 
aristocrats of north Bengal were mostly Varendra Brahmanas and 
Saktas. There is an interesting collection of Sakta devotional songs 
composed by sixteen Rājās and zamindars of Bengal in Bangalir 
Gan. They were the Rajas of Krsnanagar, Kandi, Natore, Cooch- 


1. Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 412-417. 
2. Bangalir Gan, ed. Dureadas Lahiri, pp. 454-49]. 
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bihar, Burdwan, Nadajol, Taherpur, Susang-Durgāpur and Kākinā. 
Naracandra of Krsnanagar and Ramakrsna, adopted son of the 
celebrated Rani Bhavani of Natore, were famous Tāntrika wor- 
shippers. During the Kheturi festival and immediately afterwards, 
only a few Radi and Vaidika Brahmanas, who were possibly Brah- 
manical minorities in north Bengal, positively responded to the 
Vaisnava appeal. Malda, however, had already leaned towards 
Vaisnavism after Caitanya had passed through this district on his 
Jong journey to north India. In some isolated villages like Kānāi- 
nātšāl, where local artists had developed Vaisnava puppet-shows, 
the popularity of Radha-Krsya worship even before Caitanya’s 
advent was quite evident.1 Caitanya stayed for a few days in 
Ramkeli, a village near Gauda, and a centre of Sanskrit learning, 
and there met Sanātana, Ripa and Kesava Chetry. Chetry was 
the Hindu army commander of the Sultan. Every year a Vaisnava 
festival is held in Ràmkeli in the month of June.to commemorate 
Caitanya’s sojourn in the village.2 

There was an idea that most of the Bengali speaking Hindus 
of Malda professed Vaisnavism, while the Hindi speaking Hindus 
were Saivas. The Vaisnava gosvāmins of Gayeshpur spread 
Vaisnavism among the Polis, the Bagdis, and other scheduled castes.* 
Jangali and Nandani, two disciples of Sita Devi, were hermaphro- 
dites. They set up a monastery in Jangolitola, seven miles south- 
west of Māldā town, where the celibate Vaisnava monks practise 
transvestism.5 

It must be noted that Saivism of a primitive type is highly 
popular in Malda villages. The Gambhīrā-songs, which are sung 
by the Malda peasants, depict Siva as a handicraftsman, a peasant, 
and a householder. The Siva-Gājan festival is held throughout 
Malda on the occasion of the Sivaratri. In Malda and in some 
parts of West Bengal, the Siva cult was unquestionably associated 


Sukumar Sen, Nata Natya Nataka, p. 98. 

G.E. Lambourne, Bengal District Gazetteers, Malda, p. 30. 
Thid., p. 29. 

Ibid., p. 29. 

Ibid., p. 30. 
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with productive efforts, whereas Vaisnavism was presumably an 
imported element. In Malda, (as well as in Burdwan) Vaisnavas 
of the low castes have not the slightest antipathy towards Siva, the 
god of the peasants.1 


The neighbouring district of Rajshahi was, according to Naro- 
ttamavilāsa, a notorious centre of left-handed Tantrika orgiasticism.2 
The powerful Varendra zamindars were not initially prepared to 
patronise the Vaisnava movement. The annual festivals in Kheturi 
were of immense help to the active gosvamins in spreading the 
faith among the low castes. Rabindranarayana Raya, Raja of 
Putiya, was a Sakta. He was converted into Vaisnavism by Radha- 
mohan Thakur, a descendant of Srinivasa Acarya, in 1750 or there- 
abouts. The robber-baron Cand Rai and his cohorts had already 
been converted by Narottama. The result of their conyersion was 
the horizontal spread of the faith. In 1881 Vaisnavas formed 
16.13% of the population of the Rajshahi division.» In 1901 the 
distict of Rajshahi had 17,197 Vaisnavas, who formed a distinct 
caste-organization. The organization was controlled by hereditary 
Vaisnava gosvamins who acted as judges of the caste. Offenders 
against the Vaisnava rules of caste were ostracised.+ 


It was probably from Putiyā that Vaisnavism came to the exten- 
sive holdings of the Balihār zamindārs, who worshipped Visnu and 
observed the Rathaydtra festival The Vaisnavas are not known 
to have ever attempted to convert the celebrated Rāņī Bhavānī of 
Nātore who achieved great fame for spending nearly fifty crores of 


1. J.C.K. Peterson, Bengal District Gazetteers, Burdwan, p. 55. 

2. Narottamavilāsa, Ch. 7, p. 89: The local Tantrikas indulged in barbarism : 
Keha Keha Mānusyera Kātāmuņda Laiya] Khadgakare Karaye Nartana 
Matta Haiyāļļ 

3. The legend of the conversion of Rabindranarayana Raya is given in Bhakta- 
mala, Ch. 18, pp. 255-72. The statistical figure occurs in Report of the 
Census of Bengal 1881 by JK. Bourdillon, 1881, Vol. I, p. 137, Table 34; 
also Vol. 2, Table VIII, p. 239. 

4. E.A. Gait, Census of India, 1901. Vol. VIB, Part HI, Table IIT, p. 94; 
also, L.S.S. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Rajshahi, p, 58. 

5. O'Malley, op. cit. p. 157. 
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rupees for religious endowments.* The Ràni worshipped Šiva, 
Kali and Rama. At a place named Manda, Rani Bhavānī's archi- 
tects built a temple of Raghunatha in 1780. Ramakrsna, her ado- 
pted son, was a practising Tāntrika.2 
In the adjacent district of Pābnā the Vaisnava gosvāmins were 
i highly successful in converting the Mālo fishermen. The remains | 
; of an ancient Dolmanca in the village of Hati Kumrail evidence the 
| spread of Vaisnavism in Pabna in the sixteenth century. The 





descendants af Kala Krsnadasa, the Gopāla of Ākāihāt, developed 
an influential Srīpāta in Sonātalā village of Pabna, which became 
far more attractive than Krsnadasa’s original Akaihat Srīpāta.+ 
Taras in Pabna became a Vaisnava village mainly because Vaisnavism 
was liberally patronised by the local zamindars, who were Varendra | 
Kayasthas. Banamali Raibahadur (1862-1914), an initiated Vaisnava | 
zamindar of Taras, financed several successful projects for the publi- 
cation of Gaudiya Vaisnava works, built a temple in Mathura, and 
even tried hard to set up a Gaudiya Vaisnava University in Vrnda- 
vana.5 


















The district of Bogra was once a notable centre of Buddhism 
and the Natha cult. The chief centres of these faiths developed in 
Mahāsthāngarh and the neighbouring villages. The Saktas, too, | 
had considerable influence in such villages as Adamdighi, Nasrat- y 
pur, Tālorā, Dupcānciyā, Kundagrama and Kāhālu-Kāsmipādā, 
where the Brahmanas and the zarnindārs supported the Sakta Tàn- 
trikas.6 Vaisnavism, however, made some progress in the Bogrà 
villages during the seventeenth century." 


m Arora village near Mahāsthangarh lived a Vaisņava poet 
named Vallabha (different from Harivallabha or Visvānātha Cakra- 







Talley, op. cit., p. 172, 
M alley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Pabna, p. 118. 
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varti), who wrote Rasakadamva, a Vaisnava work on aesthetics.1 
Rasakadamva contains some valuable hints about the type of 
Vaisnavism prevalent in some places of north Bengal. It was 

different from the faith preached by the Vrndāvana gosvamins and 
their Bengali followers. The work was composed in 1599.2 Valla- 

bha had some link, through his friend Mukuta Raya, with the 

Srikhanda Vaisnavas. But Uddhava Dasa, his Guru, was a disciple 

of Narottama of Kheturi3 The striking feature of this work is 

its almost total obliviousness of the Caitanya movement. It begins 

with formal obeisance to Caitanya, Nityananda and Advaita. But 

nothing is said in it regarding Caitanya’s achievements. The subject 

of this work is Krsna’s life in Dvārakā, and it seldom mentions 

Vrndavana and the milkmaids. But the poet is indebted to Bhaga- 

vatapurana for many of his ideas and descriptions. The real heroine 

of this work is Rukmini, King Krsna’s chief consort. The stories 

of creation given in the Patalakhanda of the Padmapurana and the 

third Skandha of the Bhāgavatapurāņa, are found to be metrically . 
re-stated in it. Krsna describes himself as Siva, and Rukmini as 

his Sakti. The Jiva-soul suffers for its own inadequacy. For its 

sufferings Krsna or God cannot be held responsible.6 


Vallabha describes the eternal Vrndavana in Chapter 10 of this 
work.” The description is based upon the account of the same in 
Padmapurāņa and Varāhasamhitā.s Radha is mentioned only once.? 
The whole description sounds like that of a Tantrika Buddhist 
Mandala with its ‘corners’, ‘directions’ and ‘doors’. The poet des- 
cribes Krsna as the divine lover or paramour of 4,00,000 women in 


|. Ed. Tārakešvar Bhattācārya and Āšutosa Cattopadhyaya, and published 
by the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat in B.S. 1332 (1925). 


2. Rasakadamva, introduction, p. 4. 

3. Ibid., introduction, pp. 5-10. 

4. Rasakadamva, Ch. 6, pp. 18-27. 

5. Ibid., verse 361, p. 31. 

6. Ibid., verse 368, p. 32. E 
7. Ibid., pp. 35-44. 

8. Ibid., Introduction, pp. 25-33. 

9. Ibid., verse 426, p. 36. 
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four “doors”. These women are eternally young.! The bhakti of 
these women is ‘disinterested’. Such devotion generates love of 
God.2 Such love makes the Krsna-worshipper capable of regard- 
ing himself as a woman loved by Krsna. His mind becomes the 
mind of Prakrti. Intense bhakti eventually leads to a psychic fusion 
of his masculinity with the universal female principle. Later he 
is re-incarnated as one of the 4,00,000 women of Vrndavana.3 There 
is, of course, the method of worshipping Krsna as a man. This is 
the method of Nivrtti or Renunciation. The first method, leading 
to the fusion of the Sadhaka's masculinity with the universal female 
principle, is called Pravrttimarga or the Way of Desire. It is better 
and spiritually far more meaningful than the way of Renunciation.‘ 
In verses 594-597 Vallabha describes the Sakhibhava worship as 
the best form of worship. The Vaisnava householders are advised 
to practise religious charity to the best of their ability. The poet, 
however, extols the virtue of Sāntarati. It is indicated as the 
highest state of libido, which is unalloyed by an infusion of egoism. 
The poet has also praised the concept of Viraha or separation from the 
beloved.” Vallabha does not mention the biographies of Caitanya 
written towards the end of the sixteenth century. But he acknow- 
ledges his debt to a work entitled Srīkrsnasamhitā.s His aim was 
to show that there was no natural difference between Brahman, 
Visnu, Siva and Sakti. The manuscripts of this work were found 
in Malda, Bogra, and Rongpur districts.10 Very probably Rasaka- 
damva was the basic text of a local sub-sect founded by Vallabha. 
After the Kheturi festival the sub-sect might have failed to gain - 
any prominence. So the text remained undiscovered till the third 


Ibid., verse 458, p. 39. 

Verse 525, p. 44. 

Verse 525-526, p.39. 

"These ideas are elaborated in Ch. 12, pp. 46-50. 
Ibid., p. 50. 

Ibid., verses 580-583, p. 49. 

Ibid., verses 620-625, p. 52. 

Rasakadamya, Verse 22, p. 3. 

Ibid., verse 14, p. 2. 

10. Ibid., introduction, pp. 1-3. 
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decade of the twentieth century. Vallabha tried to combine the 
Vrndavana and the Dvaraka sports of Krsna. This attempt surely 
did not help him get the support of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas, to whom 
the Dvārakā sports were insignificant. According to Nagendranath 
Basu Rasakadamva was a Sahajiya text. But the ideas expressed 
in it do not have any Sahajiya flavour. The devotee is asked to 
worship Krsna as a wife or a female companion of Radha. The 
spirit manifest in it is akin to that of the Gauranagara songs of 
Narahari Sarkar. The poet’s view of Santarati as the highest stage 
of devotional love was quite different from the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
version of the Sāntarasa and Santarati. 


V] 


The Rama cult had considerable strength in some areas of 
Rongpur district like Kudigram and Gaibandha, where the Ramayets 
had some bases. Gopicandrer Gan, a Kavya of the Nātha cult, was 
supposed to have been composed in Wadi village in Rongpur.t In 
the adjacent state of Coochbihar the Saivas and the Saktas were 
definitely in a prominent position. God Siva is said to have sported, 
like Krsna, with the women ofthe Koca tribe. The legend of the 
loves of Krsna certainly influenced the legend of Šiva's extramarital 
love of the so-called Kucini-women.2 However, according to Walter 
Hamilton, the Kolitas of Coochbihar, who were Vaisnavas, and 
who belonged to the tribe of that name, spread Vaisnavism in 
Assam.3 The kings of Coochbihar patronised the Brahmanical 
cults, including Visnu worship. Possibiy the Vaisnavas could make 
some headway in Coochbihar during the rule of King Harendra- 
nārāyaņa (1783-1839) whose durbur library had some works of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sect. 


1. Banglaya Bhraman, Vol. Il, pp. 19-21; also Mayanamatir Gan, ed. Nalini- 
kānta Bhattašālī and Baikunthanath Datta, (Dacca Sahitya Parisad, B.S. 
1321/1914), introduction. 

2. This theme is one of the principal subjects elaborated in Yogini Tantra (ed. 
Rasikmohan Cattopādhyāya). 

3. w. Hamilton, Description of Hindostan, Vol. I, p. 215. 
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Francis (Buchanan) Hamilton surveyed the district of Dinajpur 
in 1807. The report of the survey is given in Eastern India: The 
History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics, by Montgomery 
Martin (3 vols. 1838) (Indian Reprint. 1976. Vol. 3, pp. 724-756. 
and p. 929). The following account of Vaisnavism in Dinajpur 
is mainly based on this report, which is admirably informative. 


Many Varendra Brahmanas of the district were followers of 
Advaita. The Radi Brahmanas claimed affiliation to the Nityà- 
nanda branch. Both Varendra and Radi Brahmana gosvāmins 
observed the caste-rules, and had numerous Sidra disciples.1 Most 
zamindars of Dinajpur were Kayasthas, and most of them patro- 
nised the Sakta-Tantrika priests.2 The exception was the Kayastha 
Raja of Dinajpur, who belonged to a Vaisnava family. Raja 
Prananatha Raya of Dinajpur built the famous Kantaji temple of 
Kantanagar. This temple was not inferior.to the very best temples 
of Visnupur. According to local tradition the wonderful panels. 
of this temple were decorated by the renowned experts of Krsna- 
nagar, Nadia. According to J.N. Bhattācārya, the image of Ruk- 
mini in this temple was an evidence of the presence of the ‘Sri’ sect 
in this areas But in all probability Rukmini merely showed the 
growing adjustment between the Brahmanas and the Vaisnavas. 


In Dinājpur and Rongpur the low-caste Pātnis, Bhuimālīs, and 
a section of the Mucis (cobblers) had Vaisnava gurus. But the 


worship of Kali, too, was extremely popular; even some of the 


local Muhammadans “‘propitiated”’ her,5 


A Vaisnava gosvàmin named Atalbihārī, who lived in Giyash- 
pur (Purnea), had an annual profit of twelve thousand rupees, His, 


rya, Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 355. Bhattācārya thought - d 


imayet’ temple. 
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low-caste disciples “for transgressions against the rules of caste, 
by fine and excommunication”. 

Dinājpur had also numerous followers of the Rāmāyet sect. 
Dinājpur town had a big Rāmānandī monastery, “with an original 
endowment of 45 bighas of land", and a Mahanta.? 

The *«Bostams" were exceedingly numerous in the district. They 
were of three types, namely, *persons who had lost all their rela- 
tions”, “widows who have had children", and common prostitutes, 
"who repent of their profession". By paying the gosvamins only 
one rupee and eight čunās anybody could become a member of the 
‘Bostam’ order. Among the Vaisnavas there were both house- 
holders and ascetics without any family.? 

The singing of Kirtana was a lucrative profession in north Bengal. 
Some Vaisnavas were highly literate. The ascetic Vaisnavas lived in. 
monasteries.: A Kirtana party consisted of a leader and four assis- 
tants. Dinajpur had nearly one hundred and fifty Kirtana parties.5 

According to Walter Hamilton some gosvāmins (gossains) of 
Dinajpur were merchants "who purchase large quantities of silk 
and cotton cloths, and import chintzes, carpets and Patna blankets’’,6 
In the adjoining district of Pūrņeā (now in Bihar) the right to 
occupy land according to requirements was granted to “Bairagees, 
Sannyassies, Vishnuvies and Fakeers”.7 

Unfortunately the Vaisnava missionaries who spread the faith 
among the tribal peasants of Rongpur and Dinajpur are no longer 
identifiable. But surely their proselytising endeavour led to the 
spread of agriculture in these districts on a large scale. The afore- 
mentioned Kolità Vaisnavas spread the faith among the Rabha, 
Garo and the Mech tribes living in the border regions of north- 
east Bengal and Assam.3 


Eastern India, op. cit, P. 751. 
Ibid., p. 753. 

Ibid., p. 755. 

Ibid., p. 755. 

Ibid., p. 929. 

Description of Hindostan, 1, p. 224. 
7. Ibid., p. 235. 

8, Ibid., p.215. 
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VII 


At Saidabad, north of Khagra (Murshidabad), Hariráma Acarya 
‘Kaviraja, a disciple of Rāmacandra Kavirāja,! founded a powerful 
Sripata. He worked in league with Hemalata, daughter of Srini- 
vasa Acarya. Hemalata lived with her husband Gopijanavallava 


-Cattaraja in Budhuipada village. Saidabad and Budhuipādā are 


separated by the Bhagirathi river. Hemalata had many disciples. 
"Yadunandana of Malihati or Meleti village, who wrote Karnananda, 
was a disciple of Suvalacandra, Hemalata's nephew.? 

The great Vaisnava theologian Visvanatha Cakravarti (1626- 
1708) was born in Devagrama village on the border between Mur- 
shidābād and Nadia. He was a Radi Brahmana. Visvanātha came 
to Saidābād, and there became a pupil of Ganganarayana Cakra- 
‘varti, who was one of the important disciples of Narottama, Visva- 
natha was initiated by Krsnacarana, who was a disciple of Ganga- 
narayana Cakravarti. 

Visvanātha Cakravartī was the leading Gaudiya Vaisnava 


‘theologian of Bengal in the seventeenth century. He was a house- 


holder, but he renounced the world in his middle age. He was the 


preceptor of Jagannatha Cakravarti, father of Narahari Cakravarti, 


the author of BRK. Visvanatha wrote many commentaries and 


-Kavyas. His principal works are the following: 


A Commentary on the Bhagavatapurana. 

A Commentary on the Gita. 

A Commentary on the Anandavtndavanacampu of Karnapüra. 
Commentaries on the Vidagdhamadhava, Ujjvalanilamani, Danakelikaumudi, 
and Lalitamādhava of Ripa Gosvamin. 

A Commentary on the Brahmasamhita. 

Sriktsnabhavanamztamahakavyam. 

Camatkaracandrika 

Stavamttalahari, and 

Ksanadagitacintamani.3 


1. Karnananda, Ch. 2, p. 26; Narottamavilasa, p. 190. 

2, Karnananda, Ch. 2, pp. 27-28. 

3. Nanīgopāl Gosvāmī, Vaisnavacarya Visyanatha, Prācyavāņī Sārvajanīna 
Granthamālā-9. Published by Jatindravimal Chaudhuri, Calcutta B.S. 
1356 (1949); also Gaudīya Vaisņava Jīvana, Vol. I, pp. 133-34. 
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Ksanadagitacintamani was the earliest anthology of Padavali- 
songs in which fifty-one of the songs composed by Harivallabha, 
alias Vigvanatha Cakravarti, were included. 

Višvanātha was an ardent supporter of the Parakiyā theory. 
Another very important Vaisnava of Murshidabad was Radhamohan 
Thakur, who was a descendant of Srinivasa Acarya. Rādhāmohan 
was born in Malihati, Murshidabad, in 1697, and died in 1778. 
Maharaj Nandakumar, who was sentenced to death by hanging by 
Elijah Impey (1775), was a disciple of Radhamohan Thakur. In 
Kunjaghata, where Nandaknmar lived, there is a valuable collection 
of old Vaisnava paintings. 

Radhamohan’s disciple Gokulananda Sen (Vaisnava Dasa) 
prepared the great PKT anthology. Radhamohan himself had set 
the example by preparing, with Sanskrit notes, a big anthology of 
301 Padāvalī songs. This anthology was entitled Padamrtasamudra. 
Radhamohan is said to have defeated the supporters of Svakiya 
theory in an open debate. He was also the Guru of Rabindranarayana 
Raya of Putiya (Rajsbahi). 

According to local legend, the city of Murshidabad derived its 
name from Mukhasüdana Dasa, a local Vaisnava saint, and a pro- 
minent builder of Akhdds or monasteries.2 In Kongarpada, a village 
near Motijhil in Murshidabad, a Vaisnava centre was organised by 
anun named Haripriya Thakurani, who was said to have been ini- 
tiated by Jiva Gosvamin himself. So great was her influence that 
Nawab Noajes Muhammad Khan of Murshidabad became the chief | 
patron of the local Vaisnavas.3 Most probably Devi Simha, a 
friend of Warren Hastings and a tyrannical tax-collector, was con- 
verted into Vaisnavism. At Nasipur, where he founded a very large 
estate, his descendants still observe the Vaisnava festivals of Jhulana 


and Tulasivihara.* 
The Jaina Seths of Mahimapur established their headquarters. 


1. Vi&vanatha Cakravarti was regarded as the incarnation of Ripa Gosvāmin.. 
Vide, Visvanātha Cakravartī, Sri Sri Suratakathamtiam, introduction, p. 1. 
Banglaya Bhraman, VOl. I, p. 271. 

Ibid., p. 283. 


Ibid., p. 286. 
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inJiaganj Some of them became Vaisnavas in the eighteenth cen. 
tury. Later they were re-converted into Jainism. Jiāganj was 
gradually transformed into one of the most important centres of 
Gaudīya Vaisnavism by Ganganarayana Cakravarti and his disci- 
ples. Here lived a reputed Vaisnava Yogin named Sadànanda or 
Mastaram, who was admired and honoured by Nawab Alivardi 
Khan, Rani Bhavani, Raja Udayanarayana of Badanagar, and the 
1 Rājā of Mahisādal in Midnapur.! 

l Another important Vaisnava centre in Murshidabad was the 
Teliābudhurī village near the river-port of Bhagavangola.  Telia- 
budhuri was the scene of hectic Vaisnava activity during the last 
two quarters of the sixteenth century. The Vaisnavas of this place 
were supported by the affluent merchants of Bhagavāngolā. 
The Rūjās of Lalgola, adjacent to Bhagavangola, were devout 
Vaisnavas. 













Still another Vaignava village in Murshidabad was Taiyan- 

P Vaidyapur, the birth-place of Vaisnava Dàsa, compiler of PKT. A 

Padāvalī composer named Dyija Haridāsācārya lived in the adjacent 

village of Kancangaria. 

Cossimbazar, one of the big trade centres of Murshidabad, 

had many Jaina merchants who had migrated to this place from 

Rajasthan. They built here the temple of Neminatha. But the 1 

local low-caste Bengali traders were either Vaisnava or supporters +: 

of the Vaisnava Mahdntas. The Rājās of Cossimbazar, who belonged 
to the Tili caste, patronised the Vaisnavas.2 

















Kānta Bābu, the founder of the Cossimbazar family, was the 
disciple of Bhaktānanda, a Mahānta of Šrīkhanda. The Cossim- 


ae 


bazar family observed numerous Vaisnava festivals, and worshipped 







2 Ci Candra Nandi gives a Set account of the economic develop- 
Ossimbazar in “Bandar ees Sahitya Parisat Patrikā, 
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Krsna. They bore the expenses of Mahotsava, and Kirtana. Special 
scholars were appointed for the recitation of the Bhāgavatapurāņa. 
Kānta Babu even spent money for the installation of the idol of 
Raghunathji, which was brought from Pancakot. Eight Panditas 
were appointed by him for the regular yapa of the ‘name’ of Krsna. 
Only vegetarian meals were cooked. A Vaisnava dormitory (Samā- 
jabādī) was founded.! 


VIII 


The inadequate survey given above makes it plain that the 
spread of the Vaisnava faith in Bengal was one of the important 
results of the Caitanya movement. Slowly but surely Vaisnavism 
became an essential element ofthe Bengali way of life. Unfortu- 
nately we do not have any reliable data concerning the many diffi- 
culties of the Vaisnava pioneers. The methods they had adopted 
to overcome them are also unknown. Obviously one of the methods 
of spreading the faith in peace was collaboration with the landlords 
and the Brahmanas. Such collaboration was unavoidable. Even 
Nityananda could not gain any foothold in Kagajpukuriya and 
Benāpol in Jessore-Khulna because of the opposition of the local 
landlord, Ramacandra Khan, who was a Tantrika. But one may 
yet say that the Gaudiya Vaisnava Mahantas found it easy to make 
a compromise with Brahmanical culture because they were protected 
by their own Smrti and religious sophistication. Those Vaisnayas 
whose commitments were more extensive, and who were compelled 
to mix with heterogeneous elements, gradually grew ‘deviant’. 

The Vaisnava ladies like Hemalata Thakurani and Haripriya 
Gosvāminī symbolised the advent of a new age when the upper 
caste Bengali ladies might no longer be Asuryampasya, invisible to 
the sun. Their contributions to the spread of Vaisnavism in areas, 
where elements hostile to the Vaisnava ideal were active, can never 
be overestimated. 

Very possibly the preparation of anthologies in the seventeenth 


1. These data have been supplied by Somendrachandra Nandi, op. cit. 
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and the eighteenth centuries had some connection with the spread 
of the faith. The Kirtana became highly popular throughout Bengal, 
The common listeners did not care for the style. They were moved 
by the human appeal innate inthem. Still another cultural result 
of the spread of Vaisnavism was the construction of a very large 
number of Vaisnava temples. Temples were built by both the rich 
patrons and common people. Temple-building produced social 
mobility. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, however, the census figures showed au unmistakable 
decline in the number of Vaisnavas. People were moving about in 
search of jobs. Many people presumably changed their Vaisnava 
caste for a higher caste status in view of the persistent Brahmanical 
animosity towards the Vaisnava caste. 


. Hiteshranjan Sanyal, “Temple Promotion and Social Mobility in Bengal, — 


Essays in Honour of Professor Niharranjan Ray, pp. 341-371. Sanyal 
ws that quite a large number of ‘Nabasak’ and other castes built tem- 
n 1700 and 1900. During this period the upper castes built 


1 the lower castes also built 568 temples. See figures give $ 
ind -— 














CHAPTER XVII 


THE RITUALISTIC AND CEREMONIAL SYNTHESIS 
I 


Haribhaktivilasa was the most comprehensive compendium of 
Vaisnava rituals. It even contained architectural and iconographic 
specifications of immense historical value.t The Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
of Vrndavana had to make out a case which might be acceptable 
to the regional upper castes. They had to tone down the egalitarian 
implications of bhakti. This was done by Gopala Bhatta Gosyamin 
in Haribaktivilasa. The most remarkable feature of this work is 
its emphasis on Vaidhibhakti or ‘ritualistic’ devotion. The caste- 
ridden Hindu society of Upper India was not prepared to accept 
bhakti without clearly articulated rituals, because non-ritualistic 
bhakti might be a menace to the social and religious predominance 
of the Brahmanas. In the very first Vilasa of Haribhaktivilasa (ed. 
with the ‘Digdargani’ commentary of Sanātana Gosvamin, and tran- 
slated into Bengali, by Ramanarayana Vidyaratna, Murshidabad, 
Rādhāraman Press, 2nd. ed. 1891) Gopala Bhatta made it clear that 
only the Brahmana Vaisnavas were permitted to initiate disciples 
belonging to all castes. (p. 21, verses 36-37). He put stress on devo- 
tion for Visnu, and not for flute-playing Krsna. (p. 23, verse 41). 
Gopāla Bhatta supports the view that the Südras could earn, *white 
money' only by serving the Brahmanas. (verse from Visnudhar- 
mottara quoted in p. 889). A Brahmana was not to eat any food 
offered by the Südras. (p. 889). Any gift bestowed on a Brahmana 
was ipso facto consecrated to Visnu. (p. 1159). A man belonging 
to the upper castes might expiate the sin of seeing a Candala out- 
caste, a theist, and a Yavana by simply looking at the sun. (ibid. 
p. 1387). Rama worship, which was extremely popular in Upper 
India, is prescribed in Vilasa XIV as a ritual of the Ramanavami 


day. Emphasis was laid on the feeding of Brahmanas and the bes- 


1. Haribhaktivilasa, Chs. 18 and 19. Many iconographic specifications ars 
given in these two chapters. 
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towal of several types of gilts on them. (Vilāsa XIV. p. 88 £.). It 
is very doubtful if Gopāla Bhatta faithfully represented the social 
ideals of Caitanya. No biographer of Caitanya has suggested that 
Caitanya propagated Brahmana worship in the name of Vaisnavism, 
There is no evidence of Caitanva's hatred of Candalas and other 
outcastes. Yet Haribhaktivildsa might have made it known to the 
local Brahmanas and aristocrats that Caitanya’s creed was based 
upon conservative and Brahmanical norms. 
To the Vaisnavas of Bengal, however, Gopala Bhatta’s work was 
not of much use mainly because it had no provision for the worship 
i 
l 
| 





of Caitanya. The rituals of Caitanya worship gradually evolved 
in Bengal with sectarian variations. The idea of the Pancatattva, 
first enunciated by Svartipa Damodara,! turned out to be the basic | 
Vaisnava ideology in Bengal. Shorn ofthe elemental or universal | 
symbolism, the Pancatattva doctrine established the primacy of 
the Bengali leaders over the Vrndavana group. It was said that 
the five taffvas or principles were represented by Caitanya, Nitya- I 
nanda, Advaita, Srivasa, and Gadadhara Pandita. Locana Dasa added | 
to the Pancatattva list the name of Narahari Sarkar.? But Locana's 
s suggestion was not generally accepted by the Vaisnavas of Bengal. 
R The Vrndavana leaders did not try to debunk the Pancatativa 
doctrine. .Any attempt to debunk it might have rendered the gulf i 
between Navadvipa and Vrndāvana unbridgeable. Pancatattva did 
not create any difficulty for the Krsna worshippers. It was merely 3 
a local interpretation of the Vaisnava hagiology. But even in 
Rādhā-Krsna temples certain rituals, such as singing of Kīrrana and 
Mahotsava, with their stress on Gauracandrikā and the intermixing 
of castes, grew fashionable. The gosvāmins of Vrndayana tried to 
Jend sophistication to the Caitanya movement. But the unprece- 
ented social mobility generated by the Vaisnava movement in 


Bel zal to a great extent inhibited the *Sanskritisation” of the rituals.? 


> 





























UCM p. 54. 
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Every genuine Vaisnava in Bengal, including the different 
varieties of Sahajiyas and the Bauls, worshipped Caitanya. But 
Caitanya worship had no generalised rituals. The Srikhanda Vaisna- 
vas and the followers of Gadadhara Pandita infused into Caitanya 
worship the spirit of ‘libidinous’ mysticism. Siddha Caitanyadasa, 
a famous Vaisnava mendicant of the nineteenth century, regarded 
himself as Krsna's or Caitanya's wife. He considered Bhagavana 
Dàsa of Kalnà as a co-wife, and bitterly quarrelled with him on 
the ground that he was trying to entice Krsna/Caitanya away to 
Xalnà! Bhagavan Dasa had the sense of humour to advise Siddha 
Caitanya Dasa to keep a close watch on the movements of Krsna/ 
Caitanya who was reported to have visited, in a surreptitious manner, 
many other “wives” |1 

The followers of Nityananda might have adhered to the friendly 
point of view. The followers of Advaita, on the other hand, began 
to attach a primary significance to his role. This was evident in 
biographies like Advaitaprakāša, Advaitamangala, Vālyalīlāsūtram, 
and Sitāguņakadamva. The Pancatattva doctrine signified an attempt 
io unify the different views by establishing the equality of the 
cardinals. Those who did not support the doctrine became deviant 
Vaisnavas. 

Even among the Gaudiya Vaisnavas there were men who were 
not prepared to accept the theory of the equality of Caitanya's 
cardinals. The followers of Gadādhara Pandita, for instance, 
believed that he was the incarnation of Ràdha. Sometime in the 
seventeenth century, Radhakrsna Gosvamin, a leader of the **Gadai- 
Gaurānga” sect, wrote a ritualistic work called Szdhanadipika.? This 
work was regarded as a genuine compendium ofthe specific rituals 
ofthe sect even by the influential Vaisnavas of Vrndāvana.$ In 
all probability the Vrndāvana Vaisnavas had to form an alliance 
with the followers of Gadādhara Pandita who had considerable 


|. “Siddha Caitanyadasa Bābāji”, in Gaudiya Vaisņava Jīvana, Vol. 2, p. 91. 
Edited and published by Haridasa Dasa, who belonged to the Gadadhara 
Pandita school of Vaisnavas. i 

3. Sadhanadipika, introduction, pp. 1-2. 
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nfluence in Burdwan, Birbhum, Midnapur and Dacca. But many 
Vaisnavas found it either impossible or impractical to worship Cai- 
tanya and Gadadhara Pandita as the incarnations of Krsna and 
Radha. The CCM had already depicted Caitanya as the singular 
incarnation of Radha-Krsna conjugality. Those who believed in 
this theory might have found it difficult to accept Gadadhara Pandita 
as Radha’s incarnation. 

In Navadvipa the relatives of Visnupriyà Devi and their descen- 
dants popularised Visnupriya worship. A ‘thousand names’ (Sahasra- 
nama) were coined for her, and rituals of her worship were invented, 
Visnupriyā worship was considered as important as that of Radha. 

There was also the unending theological controversy on the 
nature of Krsna's loves. The majority of the Vaisnavas believed 
that Krsna was the paramour of the milkmaids, The rituals of 
Krsna worship generally conformed with this idea. But some 
Vaisnavas, including Jiva Gosvàmin, regarded Krsna as the husband 
of the milkmaids. The rituals of the Svakiyü-ideology were diffe- 
rent from those of the Parakiyā-concept. The Svakiyā-rituals 
were not accepted by the majority of ihe Gaudiya Vaisnavas. 
The minority viewpoint might have been reflected in the conserva- 
tive spirit of Haribhaktivilāsa. It was stated in Sadhanadipika that 
Jiva Gosvamin had enunciated the Svakiyā doctrine in Srikrgna- 
samdarbha in accordance with the request of a Vaisya (merchant) 
disciple named Gopala Dasa.? 


II 


What was necessary was, therefore, a synthesis of the different 
rituals. The synthesis could be easily worked out within the ambit 


1329 


eile 
1. Srī Sri Visnupriyasahasranama Stotra, by Haridasa Gosvāmī, BS. 
ogical 


(1922). Recently Nanilal Sen has put forth the argument that it is 1 
to regard Visnupriyà as the incarnation of Rādhā. He writes: "So, we 
can safely reiterate our conclusion that Rasarāja and Mahābhāva are Gott 
and Visnupriyā respectively". “The Import of the Rasarāj-Mahābhāv Equa- 
tion", Acarya Radhagovinda Nath Smarak Grantha, p. 20. 

2. Sadhanadipika, p. 260: Tatra Šisyaparamparāšravaņamāha,—Gopāladāsattātē. 
Ko'pi Vaisyah Sri Jivagosyamimipadanam Priyasisyah. Tatprarthanaparavasena 
Tena Svakiyatvam Siddkantitam. i 
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of the Parakiya theory which was supported by the majority of the 
Vaisnavas. But the problem which really foxed the Vaisnavas was 
one of effecting a viable juxtaposition between Krsna and Caitanya 
on the one hand, and Vrndāvana and Navadvipa on the other. 
The problem of equation was partially solved by the stress on con- 
templation, remembrance and analysis (Smarana, Manana, Nididhya- 
sana). Both Krsna and Caitanya ‘sported’. Since Caitanya was 
the incarnation of Krsna, his ‘sports’ might very well be brought 
within the ambit of the Smaranamangala formula of Rupa Gosva- 
min. 

A Vaisnava saint named Krsnadasa Babaji, who lived in Vrnda- 
vana, ultimately effected the synthesis. His aim was to enable the 
Vaisnavas to follow Rāgānugā rituals without any hitch. Krsna- 
dàsa Babaji was born in Orissa in the third decade ofthe eighteenth 
century. He went to Vrndavana and became a pupil of Vaisnava 
Dasa, the compiler of the PKT anthology. Krsnadasa belonged to 
the ‘branch’ of Narottama. He lived in Jaipur (Rajasthan) nearly 
for a decade. He returned to Vrndavana, and became the disciple 
of a hermit named Jayakrsna Dasa. He mastered the Vaisnava 
scriptures and achieved renown for his great scholarship. 

Following Krsnadasa Babaji’s instructions his disciple Krsna- 
dasa II prepared the following works : 

Blāvanāsārasamgraha.2 


Gutikā. 
Gauragovind arcanasmaranapaddhati.3 


Sādhanāmrtacandrikā.4 


gg BO 5 


The first part of Gauragovindarcanasmaranapaddhati deals with 
the rituals of Krsna worship. The second part, entitled Sadha- 


1. Biography of Siddha Krsnadasa Babaji in Gaudiya Vaisņava Jīvana, Vol. 2, 
pp. 1-9. 

2. Edited and published by Haridasa Dasa. 

Edited and published by Radhamadhava Dasa. 

Edited and published by Vrndāvana Dasa. The rituals of Caitanya wor- 

ship prevalent in Vrndavana are stated in Šrī Šrī Vrajadhama O Sri Gaura 

Mantropasana ed. Govardhana Disa. Published in Calcutta by Kanailal 


Dutta, 1971. 
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nāmrtacandrikā, established the synthesis between Krsna and Cai- 
tanya in a ritualistic background. This synthesis grew popular even 
in the Vrndayana milieu towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
and the beginning of the nineteenth. The synthetic movement might 
have been first sponsored by Vaisnava Dasa, whose PKT anthology 
has specimens of Vaisnava poems composed by poets of diverse 
Vaisnava sub-sects. Krsnadasa Is compilation of the *contem- 
plations of the sports of Krsna” in Bhavanasarasamgraha is a very 
rich one. The Smaranamangala verses were collected for this antho- 
logy from more than thirty sources. The anthology attached 
considerable weight to the purely contemplative aspects of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism. The emphasis on Smarana, Remembrance, naturally 
led to the simplification of the rituals. 


HI 


As an incarnation of Visnu, Krsna was acceptable not only 
to the Brahmanas but also to the Saktas. But the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
emphasis on the paramourhood of Radha was misunderstood by 
the conservative elements. The Radha concept was grossly misused 
by the Sahajiya Gurus, who invented the theory of Aropa or Attri- 
bution, which was used for the attribution of Radha’s qualities to 
their female disciples, and the qualities of Krsna to themselves. 
The gosvāmins of Vrndāvana and their followers in Bengal had 
popularised the worship of manjaris. A time came when the manjari 
maidservant of Radha looked more important than Radha herself. 
The Gaudiya Vaisnava ascetic was expected to practise penance as 
amanjart or Sakhi (female companion) of Radha. A very respec- 
table and scholarly Vaidika Brahmana of Barisal, named Gopala- 
krsna Bhattācārya, wore the dress of Lalita, Radha’s principal 
companion, and achieved great renown not only for his iremendous 


1. See, Šrī Sri Bhavanasara Samgraha Text, and Translation into Bengali, by 
Gurucarana Dasa, published by Haridāsa Dasa, Navadvipa, Haribol Kutit, 
2nd. ed. 1983. The total number of Sanskrit verses collected in it is 3091. 
The anthologist seems to have shown proper respect for the poetical works 
of Kavi Karnapūra and Vi$vanatha Cakravarti. 
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patience, scholarship and Brahmacarya, but also for his unimpea- 
chable imitation of the interesting behaviour-pattern attributed to 
Sakhi Lalità.! A rival concept was that of ‘brotherly’ or ‘friendly’ 
adoration. An ascetic named Siddha Gauracarana Dasa Babaji 
Maharaja, who lived in Vrndāvana during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, regarded himself as Radha's **elder brother"? 

Radha was worshipped mainly by the followers of Gadadhara 
Pandita. Their rituals of Radha worship are laid down in the sixth 
chapter of Radhakrsna Gosvāmin's Sādhanadīpikā.s These rituals 
are deeply influenced by the left Tantras. The Dhyana of Radha 
has been extracted from Urdhàmmáya. In one verse Radha is des- 
cribed as a young lady with a predilection for **coitus in reversed 
role”.5 In this verse Radha looks very much like Kali or Nilatara 
who had, according to the left Tantras, a similar predilection. The 
Gopešvarīsādhanā (as stated in Ürdhamnaya), the Pancavanesvari- 
sadhana (as stated in Ūrdhāmnāya), and the Tantrika Radhayantra 
(as stated and schematically drawn in Urdhanmdaya), are mentioned 
Sādhanadīpikā.c This work makes it plain that Gadadhara Pandita 
and his followers were deeply influenced by Tantrika Vāmācāra 
concepts. In Chapter 7 of Sadhanadipika an attempt has been made 
to present the worship of the Gadadhara Pandita school as the best 
of all other forms of Vaisnava worship.7 It has been claimed that 
Gadadhara Pandita was the greatest cardinal of Caitanya.s 

The left Tāntrikas considered it unexceptionable to worspip 
Radha as a manifestation of the Universal Female Principle. They 
ascribed to Radha a highly esoteric character, which greatly inhibi- 


1. Biographical sketeh of Lalita Sakhi in Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana Vol. uns 
pp. 374-386. Lalita Sakhi's wonderful patience is described in Caritasudhā, 
by Ramdas Bābāji, Vol. 4, “Lalita Dāsīr Punarianma’’, pp. 219-231. 

2. Gaudiya Vaisņava Jivana, Vol. 2, pp. 78-81. 

3. Sūdhanadīpikā, pp. 127-165. 

Ibid., pp. 132-133. 

Ibid., p. 135, verse 5: KTsnapriya Krsņasaklū Viparitaratipriya! etc. 

Ibid., pp. 126-165. 

Sadhanadipika : pp. 166-204. P - 

Ibid., p. 188 : $i ibhagavatkrsnacaitanyadevasyantarangasaktivargamukhya- 

tamah $m Gadādhara Panditah, etc. 3 
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ted the development of popular interest in her worship. The 
Tāntrikas even composed a Tantra on Radha, titled Radhatantram. 
In this work Krsna is described as an expert Tāntrika worshipper 
who performs his secret Kulācāra or secret Tantrika rituals with the 
help of Radha, his Tāntrika Sakti.: It is said that Kali ordered 
Krsna to perform ritual coitus with Radha.? A modern interpreter 
of the left Tantras has claimed that Radha worship was designed 
to invigorate Tantrika culture which was once essentially the culture 
of Power (Sakti) without Bhāva or human feeling.’ 

Siddha Krsnadasa and his disciples simplified the rituals of 
Radha worship, and gave them a Brahmanical colour, so that they 
might be acceptable to the Brahmanical elements. These rituals 
are mentioned in Sadhanamrtacandrika, wherein Radha is given the 
highest position in the hierarchical order. Her female friends and 
manjaris are recognised as lesser divinities.* The worship of Radha 
is described in this work as the worship of a Brahmanical goddess 
with a Vaisnava orientation.5 


IV 


The nature of the Krsna-Caitanya and Vrndavana-Navadvipa 
synthesis finalised by Siddha Krsnadāsa and his disciples may be 


determined by studying the following contents of Sādhanāmrta- 
candrikā. 


Chapter Y : Duties at the early hours of the Morning : 53 sections. pp. 1-37. 
Singing of Kirtana. 

Salutation to the Guru. 

Salutation to Pancatattva, Navadvipa and the Ganga river. 

Salutation to Krsna, Radha, and their companions. 

Salutation to Balarama, Yasodà, Nanda, Rohini, Vrkabhanu, and Kirtida-® 
Salutation to Rüpamanjari and other manjarīs. 


Radhatantram, pp. 160-162. 


Ibid., p. 162: “Radhaya Saha Re Putra Kuru Kridam Yapam Kuru” Verse 
12 of Ch. 14; also, Ch. 17, pp. 180-181, verses 13-15. 

Surendramohan Bhattacharya, Rasatattva O Saktisadhana, pp. 616-610. 
Sadhanamttacandrika, pp. 28, 59-63. 

Ibid., pp. 69-75. 

Vrkabhanu and Kirtida were Rādhā's parents. 
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Salutation to Paurņamāsī, Vrndadevi, Tulasi, Vrndavana, the Yamuna 
river, the Govardhana mountain, the Šyāmakuņda, the people of 
Vrndāvana, and the Vaisnavas of Vrndāvana. 

Beginning of the Kirtana on the early morning sports of Caitanya and 
Krsna. 

Contemplation of the state of Krsna at sunrise. 

Utterance of the name of Hari according to the required number of times. 

Once again salutation to the Vaisnava Gurus. 

Performance of the Vaisnava Acamana. 

Bath. 

Prayer to the Guru before and after bath. 

Contemplation of Krsna. 

Smearing of Tilaka markings. 

Visit to the temple of Hari. 

Worship of the Idol. 

The temple utensils are washed. 

Flowers and leayes are plucked. 


Chapter 2: Morning Duties. 30 sections. pp. 38-77. 


Tulasi leaves are plucked. 

The procedure of worship is settled. 

The Conch-shell and the Bell are placed. 

Water is sprinkled on the Idol. 

The morning sports of Caitanya and Krsna are remembered. 
The Guru is worshipped. 

The Dhyana of Caitanya and Krsna. 

Worship of Caitanya. 

The Dhyana of Nityananda. 

Worship of Nityananda. 

The Dhyana of Advaita Acarya. 

Worship of Advaita Acarya. 

The Dhyana of Gadadhara Pandita. 

Worship of Gadādhara Pandita. 

Dhyana of Srivasa. 

Worship of Šrīvāsa. 

Obeisance to the Vaisnava Gurus. 

Dhyana of, and obeisance to, the female Guru. 
Contemplation of the soul. 

Contemplation of Krsna. 

Contemplation of the eight female companions of Radha 
Contemplation of Vrndā Devi, the presiding deity of the Vrndavana woods. 
Contemplation of the manjaris. 

Worship of Krsna. 
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Worship of Radha. 

Recitation of devotional poems. 

Worship of a Vaisnava. 

Worship of the Tulasi leaf. 

Chapter 3 : Duties of the Forenoon. 2 sections. pp. TT- 
Remembrance of the forenoon sports of Caitanya and Krsna. 
Chapter 4 : Duties of the Noon. 5 sections. pp. 78-90. 


Bath. 

Offering of food to the Idol. 

Worship of the Tulasi leaf. 

Salutation to the Guru. 

Listening to Kirtana composed in Brajabuli language. 
Eating of the left-over of the Idol. 


Chapter 5 : Afternoon Duties. 2 sections. pp. 90-91. 


Chanting of names according to a fixed number of times. 

Listening to the recitation of the Bhagavatapurana and Bhaktisastra. 
Remembrance of the afternoon sports of Caitanya and Krsna. 
Chapter 6: Evening Duties. 2 sections. pp. 91-92. 

Bath. 

Wearing of Tilaka. 

Rousing the Idol from slumber. 

Offering of Valvabhoga to the Idol. 

Remembrance of the evening sports of Caitanya and Krsna. 
Chapter 7: Duties at the early hours of Night. 3 sections. pp. 93-94. 
Remembrance of the sports of Caitanya and Krsna at the early hours of night. 


Offering of food to the Idol. 
The Idol is laid to rest. 


Chapter 8 : Nocturnal Duties. 2 sections. pp. 94-101. 


Remembrance of the nocturnal sports of Caitanya and Krsna. 
Recitation of relevant poems, as given in Bhavanasarasamgraha and other 
Samranamangala works, dealing with prayer to the Manjaris. 


V 


Some of the salient features of the rituals mentioned in Sadha- 
nāmrtacandrikā are as follows. 

Remembrance of the ‘sports’ of Krsna and Caitanya is not simul- 
taneous. At first the sports of Caitanya are contemplated. The cardi- 
nals of the Caitanya movement in Bengal have been partially deified. 
Considerable importance has been attached to Navadvipa and the 
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Ganga river. The singing of Padavali songs composed in the Braja- 
buli language is regarded as a religious duty. The rituals of Radha- 
worship have been redeemed from the Tantrika leaven and simplified. 
While stress is laid on Guru worship, the worship of the manjaris is 
regarded as an item of lesser importance. The chief disciples of Krsna- 
dasaJI were Nityananda Dasa, Balarama Dasa, Madhusūdana Dasa 
Bhagavan Dasa of Kālnā, and the millionaire Bengali zamindar, Lala 
Babu. Bhagavan Dasa of Kālnā was a great leader of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas during the second half of the nineteenth century. These 
Vaisnavas seriously worked for the unity of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
sect. A 

it should be noted that “Remembrance of the Sports? was the 
most important item in Krsnadasa's systematisation ofthe Vaisnava 
rituals. It was the most essential precondition to the observance 
of the rituals. At first some Vaisnavas failed to realise its signifi- 
cance. Siddha Madhusüdana of Süryakunda, Vrndavana, wrote à 
letter to Krsnadasall seeking clarification on certain points. He 
wanted to know the exact positions of Nityananda, Advaita, Gada- 
dhara Pandita, Saci Devi, Jagannatha Misra and Šrīvāsa. He 
expressed his surprise at the exclusion of the six gosvamins of Vrnda- 
vana, and Srinivasa Ācārya from the ritualistic scheme. He also 
wrote that some people of Vrndavana did not care for the mantra 
of Caitanya. Unfortunately Krsnadasa's reply to this letter was 
disappointingly short and vague.? 

“Remembrance” solved many problems. A householder 
Vaisnava could very well perform his worldly duties while contem- 
plating the sports of Krsna and Caitanya. He was not always 
required to count the beads of the Yapa-rosary. It was now easy 
for landlords, traders and middlemen to pose as Tilakadhārī (deco- 
rated with Tilaka-markings) and ‘contemplative’ Vaisnavas. The 
simplification of the rituals made Vaisnavism extremely popular as 
a soteriological concept. “Remembrance” made the Vaisnava rituals 
quite different from the Brahmanical rituals, which could hardly be 
observed without the assistance of professional priests. In the rituals 


1. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, Vol. 2, p. 15. 
2. Ibid. pp. 202-205. 
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of Sadhanamrtacandrikà neither the priests, nor caste has any place, 
The ecclesiastical primacy of the Guru was not challenged. Perhaps 
that was why the priests had to be eliminated from the rituals. The 
Brahmanas, however, found it difficult to get accustomed to Vaisna- 
vism without priests. Between the sixteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries hundreds of Vaisnava temples had been built in Bengal. 
The idols of these temples required priestly care. Priests were needed 
for big Vaisnava ceremonies like Dolayātrā, Rathayatra, Janmāstamī, 
and Rāsayātrā. These were all big social functions which required 
assistance and Brahmanical patronage. The Brahmanas also intro- 
duced the worship of Salagrama stones. 

The Brahmanical version of the Vaisnava rituals is given in 
Kriyākāņdavāridhi.1 Jn the third volume of this work no less than 
two hundred and fifty-four items of Vaisnavācāra (Vaisnava conduct) 
have been listed and described. Most of these Ācāras have been 


gleaned from the Vaisnava mythologies, the /nstitutes, and Hari- 
bhaktivilasa. 


VI 


Certain specific rituals were laid down for male and female 
Vaisnavas, regardless of caste, who wanted to become mendicants. 
Later these rituals were selected and laid down in a systematic 
manner in a work entitled Vesasrayavidhih.2 

According to this work a Vaisnava who accepted Vesa or Bheka 
was not required to observe the caste-rituals. Vesa might be taken 
up on any day at any time. The Vaisnava, who was willing to 
have Vega, had first to seek the blessing of his Guru. He was to 
observe the following sacraments or sacramental duties.5 

1. Fasting. 

2. Head-shaving. 


1. Kriyakandavaridhi, Vol. 3, pp. 525 ft. 

Translated into Bengali by Ramnarayan Vidyāratna and published by 
Vrajanātha Miéra, in Murshidabad. 

3. Vesasrayavidhih, p. 8. 

. Ibid., p.12. 

5. Jbid., pp. 12-24. 
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Bath in holy water. 

He/she was to wear a garland of Tulasi beads. 
Smearing of Tilaka marks. 

He/she was to wear Mudra-markings. 
Re-christening. 


9 M9 tB o 


Constant conformity to the mantra given by the initiating Guru. 
He was to wear the Kaupina loin-cloth. This was not obligatory for 


the female Vaisnava. The Kaupina was the symbol of male contin- 
ence. 


10. Absolute dedication of self to Krsna. 


© 


After the performance of these sacraments the mendicant 
Vaisnava had to practise the ritual worship of Krsna, living in seclu- 
sion, and continence. He was forbidden to use any ritual object 
touched by a non-Vaisnava. He was to fast on Janmdstami and 
Ekādašī days.1 The Bhekadhārī mendicant was to practise austerity 
and penance. The rituals of Ašauca or Impurity might be ignored: 
by him. The Srāddha ceremony of this type of Vaisnava consisted: 
of Kirtana-singing and a Vaisnava feast. The observance of the 
rules of Sadācāra or good conduct was obligatory after Vesa.2 Even 
if a Bhekadhārī mendicant was a Brahmana, he was not required to 
wear the sacred thread. But his scalp had to be adorned with an 
unknotted tuft of hair, called Sikhā (which may be translated as 
‘Flame’).3 It has unfortunately attracted the banter of orthodox 
elements and non-believers. A Vaisnava mendicant had to eschew 
the cultivation of the scriptures of Knowledge and Action, and had. 
to dedicate himself wholly to the cultivation of bhakti.4 


The dead body of a mendicant was usually buried.s The 
Syamanandi Vaisnavas of Midnapur wear the Brahmana's sacred 
thread after initiation, regardless of caste.? Vaisnava initiation is 
said to bestow on all castes the high status of the twice-born. Some 
Vaisnavas of Vrndavana regarded the bestowal of the sacred thread 


Vesasrayavidhih, pp. 25-56. 

Ibid., pp. 28-30. 

Ibid., pp. 30-32. 

Ibid., pp. 30-32. 

Ibid., p.33. à 

Madhusūdan Tattvavacaspati, Gaudiya Vaisnava Itihas, p. 253. 
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aisnava as a part of the ritual of initiation.. Some 


on the initiated V: 
Vaisnavas discerned no distinction between the pBranm emid sacred 
These facts lead 


thread and the Vaisnava garland of Tulasi beads. 
to the conclusion that ever since the time ob Caitanya, Vaisnava 


society in Bengal had been moving towards what may be described 


as Vaisnava-Brahmana equation. 
VH 


Some of the Vaisnava ceremonies in Bengal are personal and 
some are social. Vaisnavism in Bengal has created far more social 
festivals than any other faith. The festivals of Rathayātrā, Janmās- 
tami, Jhulana, Rāsayātrā and Dola are held throughout Bengal. 
These festivals and the fairs organised during many of these festivals 
were highly conducive to the dissemination of Vaisnavism among 
the peasantry. These festivals were a source of income to the 
Vaisnava gurus, gosvāmins and mahāntas. They also dispelled 
mediaeval insularity, and lent remarkable mobility to village life. 


Vaisnava ceremonies and festivals were organised in particular 
localities by active gosvāmins and their followers. Most of these 
festivals owed their inception to the descendants of the Vaisnava 
guru-gosvāmins of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. Most 
ofthese desendants, however, lived in the districts of West Bengal. 
In Nadia, Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Midnapur and Hooghly certain 
places became centres of Vaisnava festivity, radiated Vaisnava influ- 
ence, and also kept the Vaisnava tradition alive in Bengal. Itis 
indeed significant that Navadvipa still provided Vaisnava leadership, 
though the neighbouring area of Krsnagagar patronised the Saktas, 
and though a rival Vaisnava centre was built up in adjacent Maya- 
pur. 

A study of the location of the Vaisnava festivals makes it plain 
that Vaisnavism in Bengal is strongly entrenched in the villages. 


1. Ibid., pp. 253-54. 

2. Ibid., pp. 254-55. The opinion of Vi$vambharananda Deva Gosvāmin of 
Gopivallabhpur is quoted to the effect that it is not obligatory fora 
Vaisnava of th: $yanananda schol to wear a sacred thread. 
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The developed and developing urban centres, except Calcutta and 

Dacca, have no strong Vaisnava base. It must also be noted that 

in some places like Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur and Hooghly, * 
Vaisnavism has become well-adjusted to Siva, Dharma, and the 
Satyanarayna cults. Vaisnava Samkirtana is held in certain Siva 
temples. of Midnāpur during the Sivaratri festival. Rarhayātrā is 
organised by the votaries of Satyanarayana. The Gājan festival, 
which is connected with the Dharma and Siva cults, is held for the 
Vaisnava God Švāmarāya in Bandipur village of Hooghly, and many 
other villages in Burdwan, Birbhum and Bankura. Non-vegetarian 
food is offered to the Vaisnava idols of villages Mulk and Mainadal 

in Birbhum. Vaisnava Samkirtana, and such Vaisnava festivals as 
the Rathayatraé, Janmāstamī and Rāsayātrā have, in the course of 
the centuries, become an inalienable ingredient of social life in Ben- 

gal’s villages. Vaisnava fairs like the Kenduli fair of Birbhum, the 

Ratha fairs of Mahesh and Dhāmrāi (Dacca), the Janināstamī pro- 

cession of Dacca, andļthe Rasa of Santipur are famous throughout 

Bengal. The commemorative Dandamahotsava in Pāņihāti near 

Calcutta is also a popular festival.1 


1. See detailed accounts of hundreds of Vaisnava festivals and fairs in Pašcim 
Vanger Pūjā Pārvan O Melā (ed. Ashoke Mitra), 4 Vols. Most of these 
fairs and festivals have a popular character, and have no link with ‘Ortho- 


dox Vaisnava organisations. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE VAISNAVA GURUS, CASTE, AND THE 
DEVIANT ORDERS 





I 


a The unwavering practice of bhakti was designed to make the 
Vaisnava's relation with the deity very intimate. The Vaignava 
devotee did not normally require the assistance of priests. Vaisna- 
vism, signifying Radha-Krsna worship and the adoration of Caitanya, 
developed in Bengal as a folk-cult without priestly or Brahmanical 
intermediacy. 

But the importance of the Vaisnava guru was never minimised 
by the Gaudiya Vaisnava theologians. Teacher-gurus taught the 
Vaisnava scriptures. Initiating gurus initiated the disciples. Either 
of them could bestow on the disciple Vesa or bheka if he himself 
d was a mendicant guru. 

"e The upper caste Vaisnavas gurus had the following titles : 






















Adhikari, Ācārya, Acari, Bharati, Dandi, Dasa, Devādhikārī, Devagosvā- 
min, Mahānta, Puri, Pūjārī, Panda, Sadhu, Thakura, Upadhyaya, Vraja- 

vasi.1 
Bengal was divided into circles for the purpose of maintaining 
ecclesiastical discipline. Each circle was placed under a gosvamin. 
One gosvamin's ecclesiastical jurisdiction was immune from the 
interference or impingement by another gosvamin. Each gosvamin 
had a superintendent who was called Adhikari. The Adhikari was 
empowered to initiate disciples and collect fees. He was assisted by 
a Fauzdar who acted as an agent of the gosvamin. The Fauzdār's 
. assistant was the Chadidar or the Whip. ‘Persons who joined the 
Ve anava communion pay a fee of twenty annas (One Rupee Twenty- 
f se), sixteen of which go to the Gosain, and four to the 
"2 According to MY, Virabhadra had a Fauzdar and also 












3. MV, pp. 159, 245,265, - 
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the Adhikari was an imposter. He wore the sacred thread and des- 
cribed himself as a *Sāsvata Brahmana’.1 Some Adhikaris grew 
fabulously rich. Dewan Kirticandra of Murshidabad gave his 
Vaisnava guru, Khosālcandra Adhikari, his palace and his lands, 
and spent his days with his wife under the shade of a tree. Some 
Englishmen felt pity for him, gave him a good job, and made it 
possible for him to build another palace.2 


II 


A good deal of complexity developed with regard to the guru’s 
caste status. He might be a Brahmana or he might belong to the 
Südra castes. A Šūdra guru might either be ‘touchable’ or ‘un- 
touchable'! The Haribhaktivilasa recognised the special rights of 
a Bráhmana guru. His disciples might belong to the lower castes. 
A Sidra guru could not initiate a Brahmana.5 

But it must be said that the caste restrictions of a Südra guru, 
as defined in Haribhaktivilasa, were not always strictly followed in 
Bengal. Narahari Sarkar of Srikhanda, his nephew Raghunandana, 
Narottama Datta of Kheturi, Syāmānanda of Gopivallabhpur, and 
Rasikānanda of Rayani, who were non Bráhmanas, had numerous 
Brahmana disciples. Caitanya was not perhaps opposed to such 
violation of caste rules by the Vaisnava gurus. Narahari Sarkar 
was one of his close companions. Were Caitanya opposed to inter- 
caste initiation Narahari Sarkar would not have dared initiate Brāh- 
maņas. Nityānanda, too, "lived with the Śūdras”.4 

Caste rules began to be strictly applied after the Kheturi festi- 
val. Narottama’s claim to Brahmanical status became a subject of 
discussion in the festival. Virabhadra himself had to come forward 
to support the ascription of Brahmanahood to Narottama.5 Syama- 
panda, a Sadgopa, did not care to have a consensus in his favour. 
He initiated hundreds of men and women, including tribal people, 


Vaisnav Sahitye Samajtattva, p. 130. 
Biography of Dewan Kirtichandra in Jivantkosa, Vol. 2, pp. 115-116. 
Haribhaktivilasa, . p. 21, verse 37; p. 22, verse 38: "Ksatra Vit Sudra Jati- 


Whe 


yah Pratilomyam Na Diksayet"'. © 
4. CBH : p. 393: “Sudrera Afráme Se Thakena Sarvaksane". 


5. Premavilāsa, Ch. 19, pp. 337-340. 
21 
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without considering their caste. The examples set by Narahari Sarkar, 
Narottama and Syamananda, however, definitely enfeebled the 
position of the Brahmanas, E 

The Caitanya movement had been initiated by the Brahmanas, 
They naturally wanted to maintain their predominance. They were 
not prepared to bestow the Brahmana status on each and every 
Sidra euru. The clever Brahmanas successfully fastened on the 
aide Vaisnava movement a Brahmanical orientation. The social 
aim of the Vaisnava movement was deflected from the removal of 
caste distinctions towards the establishment of social and ritual 
parity between the Vaisnava and the Brāhmana. Vaisnavism was 
projected as a form of neo-Brahmanism, the aim of which was to 
revitalise the moribund Hindu society by lending substance to a 
neo-Brahmanical order, nurtured in bhakti ecstasy and, therefore, 
purer than the orthodox Smarta order. The Vaisnavas were des- 
cribed as the new Brāhmanas.! 

In all probability Vaisnavism as a neo-Brahmana order was 
first projected by the followers of Syamananda. The Midnapur 
Vaisnavas began to wear the sacred thread after their initiation, 
regardless of caste. Vaisnava neo-Brahmanism grew popular also 
in Vrndāvana where, in certain Vaisnava circles, the bestowal of 
1he Brahmanical sacred thread on the initiated Vaisnava was recog- 
nised as an essential part of the ritual of initiation. Water the 
Vaisnavas saw no difference between the sacred thread and the 
Vaisnava garland of Tulasi beads and the sectarian Tilaka marks.2 

But the Brahmana Vaisnavas were not prepared to accept the 
Vaisnava-Brahmana equation as an accomplished fact. They intro- 
duced the worship of the Salagramasila or the Salagrama stone, and 
forbade the Südras and women to worship it.5 They also began to 


J. See, Srikanta Nandi’s Brahmana Vandana. MS. No. 92 in Viévabharati 
collection. It was composed in B.S. 1211 (1804). Pancānan Mandal, 
Puthiparicaya, Vol. I, p. 210. W.H. McLeod notes that despite the strong 
egalitarianism of the Sikh gurus, there is “continued evidence of caste 
distinction within the Sikh community”. W.H. McLeod, The Evolution of 
the Sikh Community : Five Essays, Oxford University Press, 1975, pp. 84, 87. 

2. Madhustidan Tattvavacaspati, op. cit.. pp. 253-254. 

3. Kriyakandavaridhi, Vol. 3, pp. 527-528; Bhūpendranāth Datta Vaisņāva 
Sahitye Samājtattva. i : ips 
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Rei the Smrti-taboo on the Brahmana’s acceptance of gifts from 

heSüdrasi In fact the Brahmana-Vaisnavas, and the conservative 
E ascetic Vaisnavas were greatly helped by Rupa Gosvāmin's veto 
on excessive proselytisation.2 The orthodox Brahmana gurus adro- 
itly used the veto against those Brahmana gurus who were trying 
to have disciples of all castes. Gradually a distinction was made 
between “domestic” Brahmana guru or Kulaguru, who had a limited 
nymber of upper caste families under his ecclesiastical command, 
and the ‘Vaisnava’ Brahmana guru with innumerable disciples of 
all castes. The social position of the latter was definitely lower 
than that of the former. 

Even the Vaisnava Brahmana gurus grew conscious of the dis- 
tinction between the Kulina Brahmana Vaisnavas, and the so-called 
Srotriya Brāhmaņa Vaisņavas.s It is significant that the apocryphal 
twenty-fourth chapter of Premavilasa is devoted to a fairly long 
discussion of the Kulina history and categories.4 [t is stated that 
ihe celebrated Devivara Ghataka, the inventor of thirty-six Kulina 
categories or Melas, was a disciple of Virabhadra. In fact the 
descendants of Nityananda and Advaita still favour the establish- 
ment of matrimonial relations with Kulina families, irrespective of 
sectarian affiliation. The rules of Kulinism permit the Kulina 
V4isnavas to marry both Saiva and Sakta girls. Such Kulīna 


1. Kriyākāndavāridhi, Vol. 3, pp. 654, 655, 681, 696, 697. It wasstated in 
pp. 696-697 that a Brahmana might accept gifts from a Šūdra only if he 
was in an awkward situation. 

2. Bhaktirasamptasindhu : translated into Bengali by Ramnarayan Vidyaratna, 
ed. Brajanath Misra, 5th ed. Murshidabad. Rādhāramaņ Press, 1933. 
p. 86, Pūrva Lahari 2, 51: Na Sisyananuvadhnifa Granthannaivabhyased- 
valn. 

3, O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, 24 Parganas, pp. 69-70. The ‘Gosa- 
ins’ marry the daughters of Srotriya or Vamšoja Brahmanas, and give their 
daughters to Kulinas. : 

. Premavilasa, Talukdar ed. pp. 254-297. 

5. Ibid., p. 257: **Virabhadra Haite Devi Ktsnadiksa Lana". ]] 

6. Panckadi Bandyopadhyayer Racanavali, ed. Bandyopadhyaya and Das, 
Vol. 1, pp. 27-28. According to one estimate the Kulina melas evolved 
possibly in A.D.1480. Krsnacaitanya Thakur, ‘Sr Kr gnadasa Kavi raja O 
Sn Caitanyacaritāmrta, Part I, p. 21. 
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marriages strengthened the Brahmana’s position in the Vaisnava 
There were numerous Brahmana and other upper-caste 
did not give up either their caste status or their 
They merely worshipped Visnu or Krsna 


order. 
Vaisnavas who 
respective caste rituals. 
in preference to other gods. 


IT 


The assertion of Brahmanical dominance in a religious move- 
ment which was rooted in mysticism, and which was anti-caste and 
anti-intellectual, inevitably led to the growth of deviant orders. If 
a Brahmana guru tried to initiate persons belonging to castes which 
were lower than the Südra caste, the motive behind such initiation 
was questioned, and the orthodox elements gave him the bad name 
of a Sahajiya, and expelled him from the Gaudiya Vainsava order. 
Some examples of the growth of deviant orders as a reaction to the 
consolidation of Brahmanical orthodoxy within the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava sect are given below. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century Vasudeva and *Cuda- 
dhar? Madhava, both Brahmana gurus with numerous Südra and 
untouchī» e disciples, were given the Sahajiya stigma, and expelled 
from the Gaudiya Vaisnava order.1 At about the same. time Jaya- 
gopala Dasa, a Kayastha disciple of Srinivasa Ācārya, and author 
of several theological works, claimed the right.to initiate Brahmanas, 
and was consequently expelled from the Gaudiya: V aisnava order in 
accordance with Virabhadra's wish. Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century some Brahmanas of Vikrampur Pargana in Dacca 
built up deviant Vaisnava orders which were supported by the 
Sudras, and the untouchables. One of them was Kalacand Vidya- 
lamkāra of village Fursāil. The Vidyālamkāra was a leader of the 
Kišorībhajana sect which had considerable following among the 
untouchable Namagidra and Bhuimali peasants ‘aud the Tili mer- 


ite Premayilasa, Talukdar ed. Ch. 24, pp. 246-249. They were expelled by an 
assembly of 30 Vaisnava leaders. i Ste AES 

2. BRK. Ch. 14, p. 638, verses 180-181; Sukumar-Sen; Bangala Sahityer Itihas, 
Vol, 1, Part II, pp. 63-65. dines a > 
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chants.1 The idea of Kisoribhajana or “Adoration of the Adolescent 
Girl” might have been a derivative of the Tantrika Kumari Pūjā 
(Worship of the Maiden). In Vikrampur and eastern Faridpur the 
Kisoribhajana sect became so popular that at least another Brahmana 
(Vaidika) propagated it among the low castes, though he was a 
renowned Smarta scholar, and one of the top-ranking functionaries 
of Dacca Sarasvat Samaj. 

The Kisorībhajana sect very probably originated in Sylhet in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. It was founded bya 
Brahmana named Raghunātha Bhattācārya, and his Kayastha friend 
Šyamakišora Ghosa of village Ita. The biographies of these men 
and an account of their faith are given in a work titled Raghunatha- 
hldmrta. Raghunatha’s “spiritual wife" was a young non-Brahmana 
widow. Syāmakišora died in B.S. 1260 (1853)2 Haricandra 
Thākura (1811-1877), a Brahmana-Vaisnava guru of village Ora- 
kandi (Faridpur), flagrantly violated caste-rules, and established 
a para-Vaisnava sect with Tantrika rituals. He married a girl of 
the untouchable Namašūdra caste. The persecution of the ortho- 
dox elements compelled him to migrate to Thakuranagara village 
near Bongāon in 24 Parganas. There he was able to spread his 
faith among the untouchable castes. Every year a big fair and 
festival is held in March in observance of Haricandra's advent.3 
One of his descendants even became a member of the Legislative 
Assembly of West Bengal. 

The same process of deviation from orthodoxy was manifest 
even in Caitanya’s times. Sanatana Gosvamin once converted an 
Oriah Buddhist named Acyutananda. When Acyutananda saw that 
the caste rules were being strictly enforced, he became a Buddhist 
again in accordance with the advice of a Buddhist guru named 


1. Kālācānd Vidyalamkara's biography in Jtyant Kosa, Vol. 2, p. 52. 

2. Acyutacarana Tattvanidhi, Srihatter Itivtta, Vol. 3, p. 318, Vol. 4, pp. 
165-169; Sukumar Sen, op. cit. pp. 555-56. 

3. The Haricānd sect was not noted by Aksayakumār Datta. Vide, Satyananda 
Guha, “Thakurnagarer Baruni Mela”, Satyayug (Calcutta Daily), March 
23, 1977, p.6. See Harililakhanda by Tarakcandra Sarkar. For details 
of the Haricand sect, see, Pafcim Vanger Puja Parvan O Mela, Vol 3, (1971) 
pp. 17-19. 
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Mahananda. Later he propagated the view that Caitanya was the 
incarnation of the Buddha.! 


There were both theological and economic reasons behind the 
establishment of deviant orders. The economic reasons should not 
be overlooked. The Brahmana and upper Siidra gurus hoped to 
derive a large income from their large following, despite the ban 
on excessive proselytisation. Among the Hindus of Bengal the 
Brahmanas constituted the minority in every district. This fact 
is clearly revealed in the decennial Census Reports published since 
1872. The majority of the Hindus in every district of Bengal belon- 
ged to low castes. It was, therefore, difficult for the orthodox ele- 
ments to prevent some of the Brahmana and upper Südra gurus from 
straying into the society of the untouchables. In 1914 Panckadi 
Bandyopādhyāya. a keen student of Bengali society and culture, 
noted with awe in his heart that the Sahajiyà sects were gaining 
ascendancy over the low castes.2 Caitanya had, no doubt, advised 
the Vaisnavas to spread the faith among the untouchables. None 
challenged the fundamental right of the untouchables to worship 
Krsna. They were permitted to attend Vaisnava fairs and festivals. 
But a Brahmana or upper Südra guru could not, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have any untouchable disciple. Siddha Caitanyadasa 
of Navadvipa once initiated a cobbler. He was ostracised by the 
conservative Vaisnavas of Navadvipa for this violation of the caste 
rule. But Caitanya himself is said to have informed the conserva- 
tive Vaisnavas in an all-embracing dream that Siddha Caitanyadasa 
could very well initiate an untouchable because he was Siddha ot 
perfect.8 The significance of the legend was that only the Vaisnava 
ascetic, who had renounced the world, and who had no hankering 


1. Jīvanīkosa, Vol. 1, p. 17. Acyutananda wrote: “Bolanti Prabhu Bhagavan} 
Buddharupa Mo Sricaitanya]] Tanka Carana Seva Kara.|  Pancatattya 
Pathanku Abora" [| Quoted by Krsnacaitanya Thakur, in Šrī Kysnadasa 
Kavira‘a O Srīcaitanyacaritānirta, Part I, p. 85. 

2. 


Panckadi Bandyopadhyayer Granthāvalī, Vol. 2, ‘Jai Re" p.217. The influ- 


ence of the Sahajiyās was also noted by Kedarnath Dat f t 
ta. S tosant 
1892-93. Vol. 4, p, 192. - ira 


3. Gaudīya Vaisnava Jīvana, Vol. 2. p. 93fp. 
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after economic gains could, with impunity, violate caste restrictions 
on proselytisation. "Towards the beginning of the twentieth century 
Prabhu "Jagatvandhu, a Gaudiya Vaisnava ascetic, worked among 
the untouchables of Calcutta and Faridpur, his home district. Since 
he had renounced the world no eyebrows were raised for his total 
violation of caste rules. 


It should be mentioned in passing that a Tantrika guru of the 
Brahmana caste could haye untouchable disciples. All castes, even 
the lowest Chandalas, may, if otherwise fit, receive the Tantrika ini- 
tiation and be a member of the Cakra. The Tāntrikas frater- 
nisation with the untouchables led to the development of popular 
Tantrika bases in Mehār near Chandpur, Podā Ma Tala in Navad- 
vipa, Ksīragrām in Burdwan, Vakresvara in Birbhum, and many 
other places. 


IV 


Vaisnavism as a soteriological system had always a mass base. 
Many men began to use it asfamily business. Guruship became 
hereditary in the middle of the sixteenth eentury. Quarrels oftea 
‘broke out among the sons and wives of the guru on the question 
of both temporal and ecclesiastical inheritance. Adyaita’s sons 
quarrelled after his death. Since guruship had become hereditary, 
unknown Vaisnavas took upon themselves the responsibility of 
‘spreading the faith among the low castes with whom the ortho dox, 
hereditary guru-abbacies, with a fixed number of families under 
their control, had no religious connection. These unknown Vaisna- 
vas werc mostly leaders of the deviant Vaisnava orders. The brilliant 
work of Ramagaran Pal, the Kartābhajā pope, and his son Dulat- 
cand, would be discussed in the next chapter. Here some of the 
important achievements of these deviant gurus are noted. 

The spread of Vaisnayism among the tribals was undou btedly 
an event of great significance. “The Vaishnava Gosains", wrote 
Jadunath Sarkar, “set themselves to converting aboriginal tribes 


] X c 


1. Sirjohn Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta (1951 ed.) p. 504. et 
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and thus brought new light into their lives after ages of negtect, 
contumely and superstition”.1 


The tribal Hajongs of Susang-Durgapur in Mymensingh district 
were converted into Vaisnavism by two legendary gurus named 
Madhava Dasa and Rama Dasa.2 According to the Census Repori 
of 1901 the total number of Vaisnavas in Sylhet was 5,60,379. Most 
of them belonged to the Kisoribhajana sect.§ The strength of Vaisna- 
yism in Sylhet was attributed to the great popularity of the deviant 
Vaisnava orders. One of the most powerful of these deviant sects 
was the Jaganmohani sect of Sylhet, which was founded by Jagan- 
mohana Gosvamin (1528-1560).4 Jaganmohana lived in Baghasura 
village and was the disciple of Gopinatha. The Jaganmohani sect 
propagated the view that the guru was of supreme importance. It 
saw no difference between the guru and Absolute Truth. Rama- 
krsna Gosvamin, a leader of the sect, was a Kaivarta by caste. He 
founded, in the seventeenth century, a monastery or Akhdà at 
Vithangal, the yearly income of which was once Rs. 40,000/-. The 
Vithangal Vaisnavas regarded Caitanya as the supreme guru. But 
the orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnavas had no connection with them. 
Situated on the border between Sylhet and Mymensingh, Vithangal 
radiated Vaisnava influence towards Tripura, Comillah, Mymensingh 
and eastern Dacca.5 The influential Vaisnava-Baul centre in Nar- 
singdi village in Dacca claimed affiliation with the Vithangal monas- 
tery. Some Vaisnava-Bauls of Mymensingh were trained by the 
Vithangal Vaisnavas towards the beginning of the twentieth century.® 


1. History of Bengal, Vol. 2, Delhi, 1977 ed. pp. 221-222. 

2. Acyutacaran Tattvanidhi, Srihatter Itiv[tta, Part II, Vol.2, Ch. I, pp. 
142-43. 

3. Report on the Census of Assam, 1901, Ch. IV, p. 41. 

This date is mentioned in Lavani or Navani Dasa’s biography of Jagan- 

mohana, entitled Jaganmohanabhagavata. Sukumar Sen, Bangala Sahityer 

Itihás, Vol. I, Part II, p. 388; also, Tattvanidhi, op. cit. Part IV, pp. 73-81; 

Assam District Gazetteers, Vol. 2, Ch. 3, p. 84. 


5. Tattvanidhi op cit ol. 1 3 isti, 4 
> + „Vol. P. 138; Hunter, A Statistica. anm 
v. 1 Account. of Ass 
6. Dina Sarat Bauler Gan, Yn: TO 
; > tro. p. 16. The songs of Sar. t Bà ow Sufi 
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According to Hunter, RATEN “is said to have received initiation 
from a Mussalman inspiration".! According to Ksitimohan Sen, 
Ràmakrsna visited the tomb of sii Main-ud-din Chisti in Ajmer 
in 1625 or thereabouts.2 Sylhet was also a centre of the Visnusyami 
Vaisnavas. The Sahajiya influence was particularly strong in Sylhet 
even in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Its leading guru 
at that time was a Kayastha named Durgāprasād Kar, who died 
in 1904.4 

Some Vaisnava-Bauls, who cultivated Nāgerividyā or neo- 
Platonism, spread Vaisnavism among the low castes of northern 
Mymensingh, Barisal, and Rongpur districts. In Rongpur and adja- 
cent districts of North Bengal, three schools of Sahajiya Vaisnavas 
were very active. These were the Kamalakumārī Sahajiyas, Majha- 
badi Sahajiyās, and the Madhyama Sahajiyās. The first type of 
Sahajiyas wore the Vaisnava garland, and observed the simplified 
rituals introduced by Krsnadāsa ll. The two other schools were 
very liberal. They did not observe the caste regulations. The last 
two orders were amalgamated by a guru named Rüpacandra Gosvā- 
min in the first half of the nineteenth century. Rüpacandra's lead- 
ing disciple was one Ksepā Gosain of Nilfāmārī, who died in 1920 
at the age of seventy-five.5 

In the district of Pabna and Bogra, Vaisnavism was championed 
by the celebrated Lalan Fakir (born, 1766/1775; died, 1892), a 
Muhammadan Baul with a strong bias for Vaisnavism.6 Another 
notable Vaisnava leader of Pabna was Sambhücandra, who founded 
a deviant order in 1830 or thereabouts. He was probably influenced 
by the Jaganmohani order of Sylhet. He, too. preached the divinity 


Hunter, op. cit., p. 282. 

Ksitimohan Sen, *Madhyayuge Bangla O Rajasthaner Madhye Sādhanār 
Samparka”, Bangašrī, Agvina, B.S. 1340 (1933), p. 388. 

Tattvanidhi, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 82-84. 

Ibid., pp. 86-92. Durgāprasād Kar was known as a Sadhu or Saint. 
. Keitimohan Sen, op. cit., pp. 388-89. 

S. M. Lutfar Rahaman, “Lalan Saher Jivan Kathā”, in Pūrva Pākistaner 
Prayandha Samgraha, ed. Maitreyi Devi, pp. 215-290. 73 Vaisnav songsa 
of the Fakir are collected in Lālan Gītikē, ed. Matilāl Dās and Pijūskānti 
Mahāpātra, pp. 207-256. 
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‘and the infallibility of the Guru. The Sambhücandri sect’ was 


extremely popular among the local Malo fishermen. The Sambhi- 
candris also worshipped Rādhā-Krsna and Caitanya. They built a 
monastery at Chitholiya village which had a hereditary Mahanta, 
The sect had considerable following in Rongpur, Assam, Faridpur 
and Jessore-Khulnā.! 

The position of the Sahajiyas grew strong in Vikrampur Pargan 
after the Gaudiya Vaisnavas began to nestle close to Brahmanical 
orthodoxy. Sudharam Baul of Serajabad had a sizable following 
among the untouchable Namašūdras and Bhuimalis.? Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century Sahajiyà Akhdds were established in 
such villages of Vikrampur as Haldiya,? Pāoldiyā, Royāil, Shera- 
ābād, Japsa and Kalākopā.+ 

The Sambhucandii sect of Pabna had a large following in Jessore 
where the Guru Satya order claimed direct affiliation with the Chi- 
tholiya monastery. Radharamana and Syama, two leading Bauls 
of Jessore, built their respective Akhdas in Sivrampur village of 
Magura. Rādhāramaņa Baul had the distinction of being the inven- 
tor of a new type of Vaisnava Kīrrana called Dhap Kirtana, which 
was later perfected and popularised by Madhusūdan Kinnara or 
Madhu Kan. Lalan Fakir, too, had many followers in Jessore. 
Another Baul named Isana Fakir had a powerful base among the 


untouchables of southern Jessore and the adjoining areas in 24 
Parganas.5 


v i 


Unknown Vaisnavas, who certainly did not belong to the ortho- 
dox Gaudiya Vaisnava order, spread Vaisnavism among the sche- 
duled castes and tribes mentioned in the following table. a 
1. L.S.S. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Pabna, pp. 32-33. 


2. Sudhārām was born in 1756. eee Chattopadhyaya, Vikampur 
Vol. 2, 75-80, 380. 


3. Ibid., ,p. 479. 
Ay, -Vikrampur , (monthly), $tayan-Bhadra, 1320 (1913), p. 196; Vaisākh,, 1322 
(1915), pp. 29-30. 


5. Satish Chandra Mitra, Yosohar-Khulnar Ttihas, Vol. 2, pp. 876, $79. 
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SCHEDULED CASTES 


Name of the Caste Population Religion 
(Census of 1961) 
Baiti 8269 Mainly Vaisnavism 
Bhuimali 3,91,81 Krsna worship 
Dhoba 1,54,791 Mainly Vaisnavism 
Doai 1,41,91 Majority Vaisnavas 
Dom 15,18,18 Worship Radha-Krsna 
Gonrhi 1.38.59 Mainly Vaisnavism 
Jalia Kaivarta 1,17,384 Mainly Vaisnavism 
Malo 6,87,57 Mainly Vaisnavism 
Kāndrā 25430 Mainly Vaisnavism 
Pod . 87,55,25 Majority Vaisnavas 
Rajwar 4,11,33 Vaisnavism 
unri 10,68,70 Caitanya worship 
Tiyar 39633 Vaisnavism 
SCHEDULED TRIBES 
Kora 2054081 Worship Radha-Krsna 
Māhālī 28233 Observe Dolayātiā 
Orāons of Sundarban -- Worship Hari 


(Source : Amalkumār Dās, Bidyutkumār Rāychaudhurī, Manis Kumār 
Rāhā, Handbook on Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of 
West Bengal) 

A Brahmana could not be a guru of prostitutes and vintners 
or Sunris. Some Vaisnava gosvāmins, however, became their gurus. 
Ward wrote: **At Calcutta nearly all the women of ill fame profess 
the religion of Choitunyu before their death, that they may be 
intitled to some sort of funeral rites’.1 J.N. Bhattacarya wrote in 
1896: “Buddha himself accepied the hospitality and the gifts of a 
courtesan just as some of the Chaitanite Gossains of Calcutta are 
known to do at present”.2 The results of the proselytising efforts 
of the Vaisnava gosvamins are summed up below: 

Most Suvarnavaniks (goldsmiths) were converted into Vaisna- 
vism. The orthodox elements spread the canard that the Vaisnava 
gurus of the Suvarnavaniks were immoralists. But according to J.N. 
Bhattacharya the canard had no foundation in reality.3 


1. W.Ward: Account of the Writings, Religion and Manners of the Hindoos 
(1811), Vol. 2, p. 262. 

2. J.N. Bhattacarya, Hindu Castes and Sects. p. 280. 

3. Ibid., p. 160. 
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The Tantis (weavers) of Katwa and Dacca had Vaisnava gurus.i 

The rich goldsmith-Kāmārs of Dacca were Krsna-worshippers, 
although, in general, the Kamars were Saktas.2 

Most of the Sunris (vintners) were Vaisnavas. There were many 
Sunri Vaisnava gurus.3 

The Kolus (oilmen) were no A Vaisnava.4 

The Sadgopa herdsmen and milktraders were converted by 
Syamananda and Rasikananda. In 24-Parganas they were converted 
by the powerful Kartabhajas. : 

A substantial section of the Luniyā salt-manufacturers embraced 
Vaisnavism.5 Even the untouchable Chāmārs (Cobblers), Doms 
(Corpse burners), Bauris and Bagdis were admitted within the 
Vaisnava fold.6 

These pariahs of the Hindu society of Bengal were converted 
by Vaisnava Bābājis, most of whom belonged to the ‘touchable’ 
Sidra castes. Many of them were Kāyasthas. Most of them had 


` no link with the orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnava order. Some of the 


Babaji missionaries were *'ex-convicts and criminals who have 
eluded the pursuit of police, and persons who have been excommuni- 
cated by their caste-men for unholy love-making”.” Most of the 
Vaisnava nuns were *recruited from the superannuated unfortunates 
of the towns”. "The order is joined also by some unchaste widows 
of the lower classes’.8 It is very difficult for us to assertain the 
the truth in such moralistic evaluations. 


VI 


When the orthodox Brahmanas and other Brahmana or upper 
Sidra gurus felt that the conversion of the untouchables could not 


Ibid, pp. 185-86, 
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be stopped, they contrived the following Vaisnava hierarchy :1 
l. The initiating Brahmana guru of the Gaudiya Vaisnava 


order. 
2. Other high caste Gaudiya Vaisnava ascetics and mendicants. 
3. The high caste Gaudiya Vaisnava householders. 
4 


The so-called ‘Jat Vaisnava’, or *Vaisnava by caste", who 
really belonged to the low or untouchable castes. The Jat 
Vaisņava was not a Gaudiya Vaisn 


ava in the proper sense 
of the term. 


This was a pyramidal structure with the Brahmana gurus placed 
at the top. The Brahmana Vaisnavas could retain their high caste 
privileges because they alone had the right to embrace Vaisņavism 
after performing *the five Brāhmanical duties”.2 That the Brūh- 
mana-Vaisnavas were the best Vaisnavas was a dubious hypothesis 
which was circulated with the authority of Srinivasa Acarya behind 
i3 Next, the orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnavas debunked the Bauls, 
the Caranpakhis, and the Kartābhajās, and described them as Muha- 
mmadan sects with a Hindu grab.* A low-caste Vaisnava Babaji, 
who lived the life of a householder, was regarded as a sort of spiri- 
tual bastard.5 The so-called Jat Vaisnavas, whom Bipincandra Pal 
discribed as ‘‘out-caste Vaisnavas”,6 were regarded as Vaisnava 
pariahs by the Vaisnavas of the upper castes on the following 
grounds :7 


They were untouchable to the Brahmanas. 

They did not observe the Brahmanical sacraments. 

Their marriage consisted in an exchange of garlands between 
the bridegroom and the bride (In other words, the ceremony 
was too simple to make the marriage look legal). 

4. To them extra-marital coitus was quite normal and licit, 


OLNE 


The hierarchical pattern is given in Sajjanatosant, 1892-93, Vol. 4, p. 3. 
Ibid., p, 5. 

Ibid., p. 155. 

Ibid. 1885, Vol. 2, p. 118. iss 

Ibid., 1885, Vol. 2, p. 131 : the term used is Aframasankarya. 

Pal, Bengal Vaishnavism, pp. 129-130. - 
Sajjanatosaņi, 1885, Vol. 2, pp. 140-41. 
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5. Their ranks were swelled by bastards born of illicit wed- 
lock. 

6. Most of them were mendicants. 


Thus, the main result of the Vaisnava-Brahmana equation was 
that the majority of the Vaisnavas were regarded as untouchable, 
lewd, bastards. The upper caste Vaisnavas invented the fiction that 
Vaisnavism in the real sense of the term had been repudiated by 
the low-caste, untouchable Vaisnavas. The Vaisnava rituals, as 
practised by the upper castes were, according to the orthodox ele- 
ments, at least equal to, if not superior to, the Smarta Brahmanical 
rituals and sacraments. The Ksatriya, Vaidya and the Kayastha 
Vaisnavas claimed the right to worship the Saligráma stone, and 
utter the Vedic Pranava syllables. The utterly reactionary Brah- 
mana Vaisnavas claimed for themselves the lion’s share of the pri- 
vileges.1 

Risley vas severely taken to task for minimising the distinction 
between the upper caste Vaignavas and the ‘out-caste’ Vaisnavas, 
and also for assigning a very low position to the Vaisnavas in gene- 
ral in the Census Report of 1901. It is interesting to note that the 
apper caste Vaisnavas were supported by some influential Smārta 
Brāhmanas of Navadvīpa, who, in a petition, reguested the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to place them im the middle position between thē 
Srahmanas and the Ksatriyas.? 

In 1910 or thereabouts one Dr. Priyanāth Nandi, a Suvarna- 
vanik Vaisnava, founded a society called Šrī Sri Krsnacaitanya- 
tattvapracārinī Sabha with a view to segregating the deviant Vaisna- 
vas, along with the worshippers of Narayana and Laksmī.s But all 
high caste Vaisnavas did not support this extreme view. Kedarnath 
Datta, Bhaktivinoda, for instance, counselled moderation. He 
suggested the following methods for the improvement of the caste 
status of the Vaisnava untouchables :4 


Madhusūdan Tattvavacaspati, Gaudtya Vaisnava Itikās, pp. 191, ff. 
Ibid., p. 360. i ; 


r 


Sri Srī Valsnayasangini, B.S. 1317 (1910), Vol. 5, No. 10, pp. 43-45. 
Sajjanaiosam, 1885, Vol. 2, pp. 142-43. ^. 24 
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l. The Jar Vaisnavas should give up their predilection for 
„the Tāntrika rituals, and exclusively worship Rādhā and 
Krsna. 
2. They should observe the rules of Sanātana Dharma and 
Varndsrama as propounded in the Dharmašāstra. 
.3. They should practise monogamy. 
4. They should give up mendicancy, and cultivate the cottage 
industries and crafts. 


VII 


Brāhmanical rancour against the “out-caste” Vaisnavas was 
not wholly a result of orthodoxy. The Brāhmaņas were hindered 
by their own ineradicable caste prejudice from tapping the new 
sources of income. Weber Says: “The increasing number of small 
burghers and the proletarian masses, and the increase of wealth 
among the burgher strata in the cities raised the chances of fees 
for the guru demagogues who were oriented towards them". Even 
Rammohun Ray noted the increase of wealth among the burgher 
Strata in the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries.2 During 
the Mughal rule money relations had been introduced into a system 
of ‘natural economy’, In agriculture there was a perceptible shift 
to high-grade crops and cash crops. The system of taxation was 
regressive; the poor were taxed more heavily than the rich.s The 
Brahmana gurus developed an exclusive interest in the unearned 
income of the rich. The upper caste Vaisnavas closely guarded 
their disciples of the richer strata against the onslaught of the 
dubious Bābājis. This need compelled the Brahmana and the upper 
Sidra gurus to describe the low-caste Vaisnavas and their Babajis 
as untouchables. 

The Brāhmana Vaisnava gurus of Yājīgrāmā and Gambhila- 
-Balucara were quite rich. Quite rich were the Brahmana gurus of 


l. Max Weber, The Religion af India, p. 323. co 

2. Prabhatkumar Mukhopādhyāya, Rammohon Rai O Tatkalin Samaj O - 
Sahitya, pp. 258-59. i í ut 

.3. Irfan Habib: “Potentialities of Capitalistic Development in the Economy 
of Mughal India"; Enquiry, New Series, Vol. III. 1971, pp. 12-14. 
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s of Šrīkhanda were affluent. Of 
the Brahmana gurus of the sixteenth century, the richest was Nitya- 
nanda Avadhüta, mainly because he had converted the Vanik bur- 
ghers of Saptagrama. His son Virabhadra lived like a prince. Naro- 
ttama Datta, son of a wealthy landlord, lived the life of a mendi- 
cant. Syamananda and Rasikananda, gurus of both the rich and 
the poor, hada substantial bishopric in Gopivallabhpur. Sivananda 
Sena, Kavi Karnapura’s father, and Khanja Bhagavān Acarya, of 
Mālīpādā, Hooghly, were rich men. Among the Gopālas, three 
men were noted for their affluence. They were Dhananjaya Pandita, 
Gaurīdāsa Pandita and Kamalakara Piplai. In Burdwan there’ was 
a Vaisnava guru named Bhavananda Gosvàmin who was the owner 


of 140 bighās of land.? 

The Vallabhacari gurus of Western India introduced the follow- 
ing religious “tariff”, which their disciples had to pay, and which, 
when properly collected, made them fabulously rich.* 

Fee to be paid by the disciple 


Khadadaha. The Vaidya guru 


Nature of the Service 


For homage to guru by sight... Rs. 5/- 

For homage to guru by touch... Rs. 20/- 

For "swinging" him... Rs. 40/- 

For washing his feet... Rs. 35/- 

For smearing his body with unguents... Rs. 42/- 

For being allowed to sit with him... Rs. 60/- 

For being closeted with him... Rs. 50/- to Rs 100/- 
For taking betel from his mouth... Rs. 17|- 

For the privilege of dancing with him... Rs. 100/- to Rs. 200/- 
For drinking the water in which he has bathed... Rs. 17[- 


. . The Vaisnava gurus of Bengal did not demand such fees. W. Ward 

mentions the following customary payments made by the Vaisnavas :* 

1. Voluntary offerings of the disciples to the “Idol” in the 
guru's house. 


J-N. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 280; Bhüpendranath Datta, op. cit. P- 127. 
Pancanan Mandal, Pathiparicaya, Vol. 3, p. 375. 

J.N. Bhattacharya, op. cit., pp. 361-362. 

Ward, Account of the Writings, Religion and Manners of the Hindoos, Vol. 3, 
pp. 261-62. bookies 
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N 


Marriage fee of one rupee and four annas to be paid both 
by the bridegroom and the bride. 


Initiation fee. 


Uu 


The guru claimed the effects of those disciples who died 
intestate. 


Many ‘bachelor’ Vaisnavas were employed by the rich house- 
holders as priests of the Vaisnava temples.1 Some initiated Vaisna 
vas were professional Kirtana-singers employed by rich Vaisnava 
landlords. Lalbihari De noted that the native bankers and weavers 
were great patrons of the Vaisnava gurus.2 In one account we find 
that the influential Vaisnava guru received gifts of tussore silk, 
coconuts, dried mangoes, excellent fruit preserves and palm-leaf 
fans. A Vaisnava guru and a Kalaguru who might be a Tantrika 
or a Visnu worshipper were expected to visit the villages and towns, 
where his disciples lived, at least once a year. Each visit of the 
Vaisnava guru or Külaguru was an interesting event. He was royally 
fed and given gifts. He returned to his Sripata laden with money 
and gifts.4 

The gurus in general and particularly the low-caste Babajis 
could not afford to be extortionate, because extortion might have 
alienated them from their lock. Each disciple was expected to pay 
the guru money or gifts according to his/her ability. A poor dis- 
ciple of the guru was not neglected by him, since most of his disci- 
ples were poor. 


VIII 


Kennedy described the Vaisnava gurus as social parasites. “Many 
Gosvāmins live entirely on the income derived from the gifts and 
fees paid by their disciples...the result is largely a parasitic class, 
making little return in a way of moral and spiritual leadership to 


Ward, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 435. 

. Calcutta Review, Vol. XV, 1851, p. 194. 

3. Pancanan Mandal, Cithipatre Samajacitra, Vol. 1, p. 93; Lal Bihari De, 
Bengal Peasant Life (ed. 1970), p. 105. 

4. Calcutta Review, op, Cit., p. 193. 
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justify their existence".1 Kennedy’s conclusion is a debatable one. 
Every faith is dependent on the financial assistance of the believers. 
The leaders of a faith should not be described as parasites on that 
account. 


The missionaries of Serampore spent, between 1801 and 1832, 
a huge sum of money for translating the Bible into forty different 
languages. The sources from which the sum came are not definitely 
mentioned ; evidently it came from the supporters of the Baptist 
Mission, since the government of the East India Company did not 
spend money for Christian proselytisation in India.? Even after 
spending a huge sum, and working so hard, the Baptist Missionaries 
could convert, by the year 1838, not more than 3000 Indians. *This”, 
says Daniel Potts, “considering the population of India, or even Bengal 
where the Baptists’ efforts concentrated, was an infinitesimal number".3 
It would, however, be unjust to describe the Serampore Mission as 
a Mission of impractical visionaries simply because it spent money 
donated to its fund in an unfruitful endeavour. The Serampore 
Mission has certainly a distinct place in the cultural history of 
modern Bengal. 


Simply because the gosvamins lived on the income derived from 
the fees paid by their disciples, they may be naturally regarded as 
parasites. But such a judgment would be too simplistic and super- 
ficial to merit serious attention. The total effect of their activities 
should be studied before a final assessment is made. The relation 
between a Vaisnava guru and his disciples was not merely a mone- 
tary one. The guru acted as a guardian of the Vaisnava caste and 
the Vaisnava faith. In Rājshahī and Dinājpur, for instance, he was 


1. M. Kennedy, The Caitanya Movement, p, 156. Bholanath Chunder made 
the following very interesting comments: “The Gossains promise to ferry 
you across the Bhubosindhoo, or the Ocean of life, upon their shoulders... 
Now, that loaves and fishes are scarce, the Gossains are Jeaving off to 
announce themselves at the doors of their followers, with flag-bearers, and 
Khootnies, and haut-boys, and taking to the Europeen method of announce- 
ment by cards”. Travels of a Hindoo (1869), Vol. I, p. 5. 

2. Sushil Kumar De, Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 1962, p. 99. 

3. E. Daniel Potts: British Baptist Missionaries in India, p. 47. 
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mainly responsible for the preservation of the customary rules of 
Vaisnava conduct. No Vaisnava was permitted to eat forbidden 
fruit, drink wine, and indulge in moral turpitude. Serious offences 
Were punishable.1 Bhagavan Dasa of Kalna exercised great control 
over the entire Gaudiya Vaisnava organisation in Bengal during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. But like any serious and 
Sincere Franciscan friar, Bhagavan Dasa practised both poverty and 
charity. The eighty-eight Gaudiya Vaisnava saints and gurus, whose 
life-sketches are given in Haridāsa Dasa’s Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana 
(Volume 2), were poor. Some of them lived on madhukart or mendi- 
cancy. Most Bauls and Sahajiyas lived in extreme poverty, though 
they had numerous disciples. Lalan Fakir, who had thousands of 
followers, lived the life of a proletarian. Lalbihari De described 
the Vaisnava Akhdas or monasteries of lower Bengal as ‘miserable 
and wretched establishments”.2 Even some of the householding 
gurus were very poor. Pancanan Mandal refers to one Lokanatha 
Gosvāmin who had to sell his property for securing the where- 
withal for his journey to Vrndavana.3 

By stressing the personal relation between the deity and the 
devotee, Vaisnava bhakti led to the birth of a rugged individualism 
which was fostered by the deviant Vaisnava gurus. Lalan Fakir 
described the Brahmanical rituals as a “dark cloud generated by 
the Vedas".* It certainly took some courage to denounce the Vedas 
at a time when the Brahmana ritualists had already succeeded in 
adducing “Vedic”? evidence for their rituals. The Fakir also criti- 
cised the caste system in a beautiful song which is freely translated 


below : 


Everybody wants to know the caste of Lalan. But he has no idea ofthe 
exact contours of caste. Some wear the garland. Some wear the Tasbi. 
These different ornaments make the castes of those who wear them diver- 


gent. But when a man is born, and when a man dies, he does not bear 


O” Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Rajshahi, p. 58. 


Calcutta Review, XV, 1851, p. 198. 
Pancanan Mandal, Cithipatre Samajcitra, Vol. I, p. 256. F -à 
**Vaidika Meghe Ghora Andhakara, Udaya Hayana Dinamani", Lalan Gitika, 


Song No. 413, p. 286. 
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any sign or symbol of caste. It is said that a Muhammadan is a Muha- 
mmadan because Sunnat (Circumcision) is a Muhammadan custom. A 
Brahmana is a Brahmana because he wears the sacred thread. But how 
then would one recognise a woman asa Muhammadan woman who is not 
subject to the rule of Sunnat? How then would one recognise a Brahmana 
woman who does not wear the sacred thread ? 

The whole world discusses caste. People talk of caste differences here 
and there. Lālan says that he has sunk the sinker of caste in the gather- 
ing of honest devotees.1 


Thc right to differ from, and even oppose the accepted value- 
schedule is brilliantly expressed in a Sahajiyà work titled Svarūpa- 
kalpataru, the authorship of which is attributed to one Narottama 
Dasa. A free translation of some of its passages is given below :2 


The whole world regards someone as a mother. I regard that person as 
afather. The whole world regards something as a sin. I regard it as 
something holy. The whole world considers something to be good. To 
meitisbad. The whole world regards something as absolute truth. To 
me it is absolutely false. What is considered virtuous by the whole world 
is, in my estimation, nothing but veritable nuisance. Those whom the 
whole world adores are exceedingly dishonourable to me. What is gene- 
rally considered reprehensible is, in my estimation, very good. The whole 
world lays down rules. I consider these rules bad. Those whom the 
world ignores on the ground of poverty are, to me, very rich. 


The document is an emphatic declaration of the freedom to 
revolt. The right to hold deviant views was vigorously pursued by 
Vaisnavas like Ripa Kaviraja and Jayakrsna Dasa who preferred 
oblivion to blind conformity. It was asserted by those nameless 
Vaisnavas who converted the untouchables, the prostitutes, the 
l pariahs and the neglected tribals. Weber writes : “In the days of 
: Islamic foreign domination and persecution the gurus at times 
| were fixed supporters of the masses of Hindus in allinner and 
consequently also external needs’. When the Brahmanas and other 
upper caste gurus had isolated themselves from the Hindu masses, 
the low caste gurus lived with the Hindu masses, and gave them 


1. Lalun Gitika, Song No. 54, p. 38. 
2. Puthi Paricaya, Vol. 3, pp. 392-93. 
3. Weber, op. cit., pp. 319-320. 
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guidance. The work of these low caste gurus produced some far 
reaching effects. Vaisnavism, and particularly the Sahajiya cult, 
many works of which were composed in cryptic prose and easy 
verse, certainly became an effective medium of spreading literacy. 
among the low castes, Of the 492 Vaisnava works which were 
composed between the seventeenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth, and which have been mentioned by Sukumar Sen; the 
great majority were written by Vaisnavas who were, in all probabi- 
lity, independent of the Gaudiya Vaisnava order. The circulation 
of these works would have been impossible without a literacy drive. 
In 1811 Ward noted that even the weavers, the barbers, the farmers, 
the oilmen, the petty traders, the village bankers, the spice-sellers, 
the wine-dealers, the ornament makers, etc., most of whom were 
Vaisnavas, *can read the translations of Pooranus in Bengalee.":2 
Vaisnava nuns, called Bostumis, were employed as teachers of the 
ladies in aristocratic seraglios. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, Harasundari Dasi, daughter of Raja Shib Chunder Ray- 
bahadur of Posta, Calcutta, learnt the alphabets from an adolescent 
Bostumi. A Bostumī was also the teacher of the Tagore ladies 
of Jorāsānko, Calcutta.s The practice of employing Vaisnava nuns 
as seraglio-teachers was later emulated by the Christinn ladies of 
the Female Juvenile Society led by Miss Cook. 


The spread of Vaisnavism among the masses was economically 
significant. With the help of the Malla kings of Visnupur the gurus 
spread Vaisnavism among the tribes of Chittagong, Manipur, and 
Maynamati hills. The result of the tribal conversions was the 
reclamation of waste land and the spread of cultivation. The hold- 
ing of hundreds of Vaisnava fairs and festivals throughout Bengal 
must have resulted in an appreciable increase in the volume of 


1. There works are listed in Bangala Sahityer Itihàs, Vol. I, Part II. 
- Ward, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 71. 
3. Brajendranath Bandyopadhyaya, Samvād Patre Sekaler Katha, (1933 ed.), 
Vol. I, pp. 219, 405. 
4. Devendranath Tagore, Atmajivani, p. 252; Sushil Kumar Ray (ed) Banga 
Prasanga, p.5. 
5. Brhat Banga, Vol. 2, p. 756. 
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interregional trade.1 Mukundarama describes the merchants of 
Saptagrama as a lazy band which was absolutely stationary.2 
Vaisnavism, spread among them by Nityananda, presumably made 
them dynamic. There was at least in North Bengal, the *Gosài 
merchants who dealt in silk and cotton goods, chintzes, carpets 
and Patna blankets.) Did the Vaniks or merchants support the 
Caitanya movement because it gave them an opportunity to develop 
their trade outside Bengal ? 

Thanks to the Vaisnava inspiration temple-building was deve- 
loped throughout Bengal as an industry in which both skilled and 
unskilled labour found employment. This industry created incen- 
tive for the remarkable development of village arts and crafts. 
Temple building also promoted *'caste-mobility". Temples were 
built even by the untouchables like the Pods or Paundraksatriyas. 
It was almost a revolutionary development in Bengal where 
the Smarta Brahmanas had long ago deprived them of religious 
rights.4 


IX 


The spread of Vaisnavism among the low castes strengthened 
eclectic tendencies. Eclecticism was produced by a combination of 
circumstances. Many Tantrika Brahmanas found Vaisnavism far 
more lucrative than secret Saiva-Sàkta worship. They became 
Vaisnava gurus. They practised secret Tantrika worship *in circle”. 
But they openly professed Vaisnavism.5 On the other hand, ecle- 


1. Nirmal Kumar Basu, Hindu Samajer Gadan, pp. 84-85; The Vaisnava-fair 
as a good seasonal market is described by Dinendra Kumar Ray in Palli- 
citra (3rd ed. 1922), pp. 85-101 ; 105-126; 129-148; 151-166. 

2. Candimangala (Sahitya Akademi ed), p. 231 : Saptagramera Vanik Kotha 
Nahi Yaya| Ghare Vaisya Sukhamoksa Nana Dhana Paya.|| But Bengal 
had a substantial ship-building industry in the Sultanate period. The 
Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. 1, ed. Raychaudhuri and Habib, 
1982, p. 130. 

3. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 224, 

4. Hitesh Ranjan Sanyal, “Temple Promotion and Social Mobility in Bengal’, 
Essays in Honour of Professor Nihar Ranjan Ray, pp. 341-371. 

5. J.N. Bhattacarya, op. cit., p 367. 
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cticism was the natural consequence of the Vaisnavisation of the 
untouchables and the tribes. They were not expected to obserye the 
sophisticated rituals of Haribhaktivilāsa and Satkryasaradipika, They 
could not forget their village deities, most of which had a Tantrika 
colour. The Vaisnavas had to respect these folk gods and goddesses. 
Many villages had both Saiva and Sakta temples. Some of these 
villages are Baincigram (Hooghly), Garbheta (Midnapur), Candra- 
kona (Midnāpur), Kesiari (Midnapur), Baranagar (Murshidabad), 
Kālnā (Burdwan), Santipur (Nadia), Saidabad (Murshidabad, Taras 
(Pabna), Nànur (Birbhum), Puthiya (Rajshahi), Cancda (Jessore), 
Ksirpai (Midnapur), Dacca City, Chātnā (Bankura), Egra (Midna- 
pur), Bansberia (Hooghly), etc. In West Bengal nearly forty-three 
or more villages were centres of rustic Tantrika gods and goddesses. 
The notable among them were Rajbalhat (Burdwan), Ksiragram 
(Burdwan), Tamluk (Midnàpur), Paharpur (Nadia), Siyakhola (Hoo- 
ghly), and Bārāsat (24 Parganas).2 The Vaisnava converts could 
not suddenly grow indifferent to the non-Vaisnava deities. 

The eclectic tendency was manifest in the late mediaeval Ben- 
gali Kavyas. Obeisance is paid to Caitanya in such non-Vaisnava 
works as the Candimangala of Mukundarama, Manasamangala of 
Ketakadasa-Ksemananda, and Sivayana of Ramešvara, in the invo- 
catory verses. The names of Krsna and Caitanya were used in the 
rituals of black magic. Radha was described as a goddess who 
killed the demon Sumbha: In an unpublished manuscript of the 
Brhatrudrayāmalatantra,5 Krsna explains to Narada the sexo-yogic 
rituals of the Tàntrika Siddhācāra. A Nātha-Yogī paid his homage 
both to Krsna and Caitanya, and described Sanatana Gosvamin as 
a Muhammadan- ascetic of the Murshidā order The Jnanasagara 


1. Pancanan Mandal, Puthiparicaya, Vol. 3, pp. 159-161. 

2. Many other centres are mentioned in the four vols. of Pascim Vanger Puja 

Parvan O Mela, ed. Ashok Mitra. 

Ibid., p. 167. 

Ibid., pp. 22-24. 

5. Brhatrudrayamalatantra, Uttarabhaga, with the commentary of Ramananda 
Sarma, (who was a Rama-worshipper). Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat MS. No, 
26/29 (Tantra). 

6. Puthiparicaya, Vol. I, p. 67. 
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of Ali Raja, a noted Muhammadan mystic, has a reference to the 
Vrndavana sports of Krsna.1 

The eclectic tendency was manifest in the late mediaeval 
Vaisnava temples. In the Sridhara temple of Bankura the marriage 
of Siva and Parvati, and the birth of Kārttikeya were sculptured on 
the walls. On the Laksmi-Janardana temple of Ilāmbāzār (Bir- 
bhüm), one may find tbe ten-armed Mahisamardini sculpture. The 
same sculpture is found on the Ananta- Vasudeva temple of Bàns- 
berià (Hooghly). The Kali-temple of Baranagar (Murshidabad) 
has Krsna’s Valaliia and Dānalīlā figures.? Vaisnavism streng- 
thened communal harmony in Bengal. There was hardly any 
Muhammadan opposition to the building of temples and singing of 
Kirtana. The Muslim peasantry were not debarred from attending 
the Vaisnava fairs. There is a list of one hundred and two Muha- 
mmadan poets who composed folk-songs on Radha-Krsna. Caitanya, 
and Nityananda.3 Many Muhammadan Baul poets of Sylhet wrote 
songs on purely Vaisnava themes. The outstanding Sakta poets 
of the eighteenth century, Ramprasad Sen and Kamalakanta Bhatta- 
carya, were deeply influenced by the mellow Vaisnava lyrics.» Many 
beautiful songs on Krsna were composed by Bharatacandra Raya, 
the celebrated court-poet of Krsnanagar; these songs were included 
in his Vidyāsundara Kavya. 


1. Jnānasāgara, ed. Abdul Karim Sāhityavisārada, p. 29, verse 249; in p. 64, 
the fakir is described as a friend of the Vaisnavas: "Vaispava Savera Van- 
dhu| Savanera Premasindhu| Fakir Anandasarovara’’|| 

2. Adris Chandra Banerji, *Nineteenth Century Art-A Study", J.A.S. Vol. 
xviii, Nos. 1-4, 1976, p. 91. 

3. Vide, Yatindramohan Bhattācārya, Banglar Vaisnava Bhavapanna Musal- 
man Kayi. 

4. These songs are collected in Srihatter Lokasangit, ed. Bhowmik and Datta. 

5. Examples of the Vaisnava leaven in Sakta songs : Sakta Padavali, ed. 
Amarendranath Raya, p. 98, song 141 by Raghunath Raya, 143 by Ram- 
prasad Sen (p. 99-100), 145 by Kamalākānta Bhattācārya (p. 101), 144 by 
Ramprasad d Sen (p. 100), 146 by Ramlal Das Datta (p. 102), 220 by Nabai 


Mayara (pp. 149-150), 221 by Rāmprasād Sen (pp. 150-151), 262 by Ram- 
prasad Sen (p. 175). 
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The real shortcoming of the Vaisnava movement in Bengal 
consisted in its lack of a definite economic motivation. It failed 
to effect any change in the existing economic organisation of the 
villages. The caste-based economic vocations remained unchanged 
till the establishment of British capitalism in India on a firm basis. 
Vaisnavism did not disturb the economic basis of casteism. That 
was why was it possible for the Brahmanas to have a dominant 
position in the orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnava movement.1 The 
Vaisnava-Brahmana equation made the orthodox Gaudiya Vaisna- 
vas, who worked mainly in ‘high society’, totally incapable of curing 
the high caste Vaisnavas of their vices and superstitions. The 
Vais navas did not participate as a distinct religious group in any 
movement against widow-burning, polygamy, child-marriage and 
baby -killing. They grew self-centred, and ultimately became extre- 
mely conservative. The retrogressive aspects of the Vaisnava move- 
ment will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 


1. This is the conclusion of Nirmal Kumar Basu. Hindu Samajer Gadan, 
pp. 111-112. 











CHAPTER XX 


THE KARTABHAJA SECT 
I 


Bengal witnessed the development of numerous deviant Vaisnava 
or semi-Vaisnava sects in the wake of the Caitanya movement.. 
Most of them emerged as identifiable sects during the seventeenth 
and the eighteeth centuries. The Auls and the Bauls were prominent 
even in the sixteenth century. Advaita Acarya and Caitanya were 
conversant with their tarjā or enigmatic language.1 The Sahajiya 
order was not a post-Caitanya development. It stemmed from the 
Buddhist Sahaja tradition.2 The twelve hundred “shaven heads” 
converted by Virabhadra were probably Buddhist Sahajiyas. 

The reasons for the sprouting of numerous deviant orders in 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries are not far to seek. 
The slow consolidation of British power in Bengal before 1757, and 
the quick downfall of the Moguls after 1709 made life and society: 
in Bengal highly hazardous. The internal and external markets 
for the indigenous goods were dying out or withering. The Bengal 
Nawabs lacked the administrative organisation for coping with 
the various problems of the ‘period of transition’. The Bengalis 
of West Bengal were harassed by the Maratha raids which first 
began in 1742. The penetration of British mercantile capital into 
the traditional Bengali industries upset the old economic order. 
Both the Bengali peasants and the Bengali weavers were very badly 
affected by the work of the foreign monopolists. 

On the other hand, both casteism and superstitions were grow- 
ing strong. Brahmanical exclusiveness led to the development of 


1. CCM, Antya Ch. 19, p. 605: (Sahitya Akademi ed.) **Baulke Kahiya Loka 
Haila Aul | Baulke Kahiya Hate Na Vikaya Caul || Baulke Kahiya Kaje 
Nahika Aul] Baulke Kahiya Iha Kahiyache Baul".|| This tarja was sent 
to Caitanya by Advaita. 

2. This is the considered opinion of S.B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, 
p, 113. 

3. M. Athar Ali: The Passing of the Empire: The Mughal Case". Modern 
Asian Studies, 9, 3 (1975), pp. 385-396. 
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diverse sects among the lower orders. The profession of the guru 
grew very lucrative. But there are records of the starvation of 
Bengali poets. Even a highly talented poet like Kavikankana 
Mukundarāma Cakravarti once failed to bring food for his starving. 
children.1 Another poet named Jivan Maitra starved.? Many 
Vaisnava poets described themselves as Duhkhi or *afflicted'. The | 
The Sākta poet Rāmprasād bemoaned the sharp division of the 
society into haves and have-nots: * Mother! you have given some 
people servants, wealth, elephants, horses and chariots. Are they 
your grandfathers? Have I no relation with you? Mother! you 
remain unmoved even though you see my miserable condition"? 


The Brahmana or upper caste intellectuals might yet survive 
the tribulations of ‘transition’ by using their wits and caste status. 
But the low castes had no such chance. Some men and women of 
the low castes became gurus. Vaisnavism had, at least theoretically, 
obliterated caste. A low caste man could be a Vaisnava guru or 
even a Tantrika guru, and live comfortably on unearned income. 
The common people were constantly encouraged to believe that 
life in this world was absolutely worthless, and that their joys and 
sorrows were preordained by Karma. lf they did ‘pious’ deeds. 
in this world, they were sure to be reborn in rich and happy fami- 
lies. Guru worship was a pious deed. The gurus had to preach: 
this theory with a view to ensuring their survival in a cruel world. 

Minor goddesses like Manasa or Mangalacandi or Olāicandī 
were described as terrible goddesses who were ever ready to inflict 
severe punishment on those who either ignored or insulted them, 
Their power to punish people was the subject matter of the Mangala- 
kāvyas. Diseases like cholera were visualised as evil-smelling old 


1. Candimangala, (Sahitya Akademi ed) p. 3: Section 6, contains a vivid’ 
description of the tyranny of the Wazirs, Potdars, Dihidars, etc. which 
compelled Mukundarama to leave Daminya, his ancestral village. His 
children cried in hunger: “Taila Bina Kari Snāna| Kevala Udaka Pana[ 
Šišu Kande Odanera Tare”.ļ| 

2. Rameévara Racanāvalī, ed. Pancanana Cakravarti, pp. 252-254. 

3. Bangalir Gan, p. 29: “Kare Dila Dhanajana Ma, Hasti Ašva Rathacaya[ 
Ogo, Tara Ki Tor Baper Thakur, Ami Ki Tor Keha Nai”? 
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haggards, who decimated villages, but fled, before the genuine 
wonder-worker caught hold of them. Small pox was regarded as 


“kindness”’ of “Mother Sitala”. The old social order did not break 


-down. What broke down was the morale of a whole race. Lost in 


the intricacies of Navyanyāya, Smrti and Jyotisa, the Brahmana 
Panditas did nothing to stop the progress of the creeping malais. 

The Gaudiya Vaisnava-Brahmana equation made the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas reactionary in the social sense of the term. They did 
not emulate the noble examples set by Caitanya, Advaita and Nitya- 
nanda. Most of them tried to forget the miseries of life in the 
contemplation, remembrance and analysis of the Radha-Krsna sports. 
Talented Vaisnava poets did not turn their attention to the various 
problems of the common people. They invariably wrote sophi- 
‘sticated songs on the Vrndāvana sports. Ultimately their songs 
grew extremely artificial and stereotyped. 

The guru was not only the spiritual teacher, but also a medicine- 
man, a shaman, who was expected to cure incurable diseases. Amulets, 
protective ‘mantra’ (Raksamantra), thought-reading, ‘rice-reading’, 
‘palm-reading’, and even ‘plate-reading’ grew extremely popular 
mainly because there was no viable system of law and order. There 
was also no social hygiene. The amulets, the mantras, and kavacas 
were prepared both by the Sākta and the Vaisnava gurus.1 The 
guru who could feed hundreds of people with rice cooked for only 
afew men, or the guru who could cure tuberculosis, cancer or 
leprosy simply by his special mantra or kavaca, grew wealthy. If 
the legend of the miracles performed by a guru was accepted by the 
populace, none dared question the guru’s antecedents or qualifica- 
tions. The problems of poverty, hunger and disease compelled the 
helpless masses to flock to the gurus, and accept their creeds. 


H 


A check-list of fifty-six Vaisnava or semi Vaisnava heterodox 
ven below. Most of them are mentioned in the admirable 
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Bharatavarsiya Upasaka Sampradaya by Aksayakumar Datta (1820-- 
1886). the indefatigable student of Indian sects, who wrote the secta- 


rian accounts literally lying on the death-bed.1 However, it is not 
a definitive catalogue. 


A Check-List of the Vaisnayalsemi-Vaisnava Sects 


Í 
l 
| 
| 
| 





1. Aul 29. Khusivigvasi 
2. Asimatyaja 30. Māddhvavirodī 
3. Ašramorodhī 31. Narešapanthī 
4. Advayavādī 32. Nāthabhāyā 
5. Bāul 33. Nitāirādhā 
6. Balarāmī 34. Nyādā 
7. Cudādhārī 35. Paramahamsa 
8. Caraņpānkhī 36. Pratāpacāndī j 
9. Darbesh 36. Rāmavallabhī ji 
10. Dārpanarāyaņī 38. Rāmadāsa Ih 
11. Dārisannyāsī 39. Rādheš$yāma l 
12. Gauravadi 40. Rātbhikārī j 
13. Gaurašyāma 41. Sahaja i 
14. Gharpagla 42. Sakhībhāvaka it 
15. Guruprasādī 43. Šambhucāņdī i 
16. Grhi-Baul 44. Spastadayaka Hi 
| 17. Gairikavirodhi 45. Sain i 
| 18. Gaudešvara 46. Sāhebdhanī 
| 19. Gobrāi 47. Šisyāvilāsī 
| 20. Haribola 48. Sītārāma 
| 21. Hazrati 49. Smaranapanthi 
| 22. Haridāsī 50. Sect of the ‘Mother-in-law’ 
| 23. Jaganmohani 51. Seet Oh the t; Brother 
| 24. Kartabhaja 52. Sāddhvīpanthī 
| 25. Kālikumārī 53. Varnavirāgī 
| 26. Ksepāvāmā 54. Vāmākaupīna 
27. Kanupriya 55. Vamšīdhara 
28. Kiš$oribhajana 56. Yugalabhajana 


The followers of Nimvārka, too, had built up some centres iu 
West Bengal. The first important gurus of this sect were Svayam- 


1. Lists of these sects are given by Nanīgopāl Gosvāmī in Caitanyottara Yuge 
Gaudiya Vaisnava, pp. 163-201; Navadvipacandra Gosvāmī Vidyaratna, 
“«Vaisnava Vratadinanirnaya", pp. 51-52; Kartābhajā Dharmamata O Iti- 


| hasa, Vol. 2, pp. 20-21. 
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bhuūrāma Deva and Mathura Deva Acarya. Narahari Deva Acarya 
established a Nimvarka monastery in Rajganja, Burdwan town. 
Narahari’s disciple founded a monastery in Ukhda. Another monas- 
tery was established in Cetua-Vaikunthapur in Midnapur. Perhaps 
the oldest Nimvarka monastery is situated in Kenduli, Birbhum, 
where the annual Jayadeva fair is held. Jayadeva is regarded as a 
Nimvarka guru. The central monastery in Rajganja, Burdwan town, 
has ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the lesser Nimvarka monasteries 
in Gopinathpur, Indus, Chotakuthi, Chinsura and Pancamanagar.l 


Every Bengali had the right to pose as a guru OT fakir. Even 
mothers-in-law, mothers, and ‘elder brothers" became sectarian 
leaders. It would, therefore, be futile to claim that the list given 
above is exhaustive. The faith which was really plagued by uncon- 
trollable sectarianism was Vaisnavism. The Tantrikas, too, had 
differences among themselves. But the concept of Kulācāra, the 
tituals of which were merely diversified in the different Tantras, 
held them together. The Kaulas, the Kapalikas, the Aghoris, the 
Khandabhairavas and the Tantrika Advaitavadins formed a solid 
bloc. The Vaisnavas differed on fundamental issues. Some of 
them were believers in the Svakiyā theory. The believers in the 
Parakiya theory formed the majority. But in certain parts of Ben- 
gal Krsna’a queens Rukmini and Satyabhama, and sister Subhadra 
were worshipped.2 The Sahajiyas had unshakable faith in non- 
duality. The Auls and the Bauls were deeply influenced by Sufism. 
"The majority of the Vaisnavas saw no difference between the guru, 
-Caitanya, and Krsna. The gurus, including the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
gurus, preached their own divinity, and asked their disciples to 
believe in their divine rights.3 


The orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnavas had no central organisation. 


Iam indebted for the account of the Nimvarka monasteries in Bengal to 
ri Nimyarka Sampradayera Acaryagana O Tanhadera Upadešāvalī, (Vol. 5) 


EEC 


hananjayadāsa Kāthiyābābā, Appendix, p. 213-217. 


| Vaisnava belief in the divinity of the guru is stated in Sri Sri 


haktik münjali by Gauragovindananda Bhagavatasvami, - 
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There was hardly any link between the scattered Sripatas. The 
remarkable mobility and organisational skill of the post-Caitanya 
leaders was not perceptible after the Gaudiya Vaisnava order was 
hamstrung by inviolable traditions, rules, and rituals which had 
evolved between 1600 and 1800. The Gaudiya Vaisnavas utterly 
failed to check Sahajiya infiltration into their bases. The amorphous 
Sahajiyas derived considerable Strength from Narahari Sarkar’s 
Gauranāgara yada and the theory of ‘unlibidinous libido’ enunciated 
Krsnadāsa Kavirāja. The Sahajiyās had no caste bias. Brahmana 
Sahajiya gurus had ‘untouchable’ followers of both sexes. The 
‘controlled’ orgiasticism of the Sahajiya sects, most of which remai- 
ned underground, was basically different from the Tantrika orgias- 
ticism of blood, wine and flesh. Once a Vaisnava Baul was observed 
to have been eagerly participating in a Tāntrika ‘circle worship’. 
While the male and the female Tantrikas were drinking “consecrated”? 
wine and copulating, the solitary Baul was merely shaking his neck.1 
This account makes it plain that the Sahajiyas and the Bauls were 
the passive colleagues of the Tāntrika leftists. Many of the sects 
mentioned in the check-list, such as Aul, Advayavadi, Baul, Cuda- 
dhārī, Dārīsannyāsī (Married Ascetic), Guruprasādi (Practioners of 
Jus primae noctis), Kisoribhajana, Sisyavilasi (Lovers of female disci- 
ples), Sain, Sāddhvinī, etc., were orgiastic Vaisnava sects with differ- 
ent names. The Bauls composed innumerable songs which are 
remarkably beautiful. But they earned a good deal of notoriety by 
adhering to scatalogical rituals. Some orders, such as Aul, Baul, 
Darbesh, Gharpagla, Hazrati, Jaganmohani, Kartabhaja, Khusivišvāsī, 
Sain, and Sāhebdhanī were profoundly influenced by Safi mysticism, 
which had popular bases in Pandua (Hooghly), Dacca, and Sylhet. 
Other notable Süfi bases were located in 24-Parganas (Magra), 
Rongpur (Gaibandha), and Mymensingh (Jamalpur and Kisorganj). 


i. Pramod Kumar Chattopādhyāya, Tantrābilasīr Sādhusanga, Vol. I, p. 242. 
In a recent work, it has been shown that there was hardly any difference 
between a left Tantrika “Bhairavi” and a Sahajiyā *Nàyika". A “Bhairavi” 
could easily become a “Nayika” in a Sahajiya ceremony. Bimalendu 
Chakravart!, (Saksatkare Bhairavi Sādhikā: Calcutta, Cāruvāk. 1980), gives 
many examples of this transformation. 
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The Sahajiya and the Sufi influenced each other.1 Considering the 
great depth of Sahajiya influence in Bengal, a scholar has recently 
come to the conclusion that Sahajiyā was an atavistic manifestation 
of the prehistoric traits of the Bengali race.? 


Ill 


Of the sects mentioned in the in the check-list, the most power- 
ful and popular was the Kartabhaja sect which had its centre in 
Ghoshpara near the Kalyani township in Nadia district. So great 
was its fame that Dulālcānd, one of the founding fathers of the sect, 
who died in 1833, was invited to attend the Parliament of Religions 
held in Chicago in 1893.3 The fair which takes place in Ghosh- 
para for three days during the Dola festival is one of the important 
religious fairs of West Bengal. It is attended mostly by the peasants 
of Nadia and the neighbouring districts. It is also attended by the 
followers of some other deviant orders, such as Khustvisvasi, Sāhe- 
bdhani, Balarāmī, Nyādā, Jaganmohaņī, Aghorapanthi, Nāthapanthī, 
Kisoribhanjana, Dasanami, Yogi, and Siddhešvarī. Many Bauls, 
Vairāgis, and assorted Saktas and Vaisnavas come to this fair. In 
a recent fair at Ghoshpārā, 335 shops were set up with a total 
investment of Rs. 1,31,691.4 An account of the development of this. 
sect and an analysis of its theology may help us understand the 


1. S.B. Dasgupta, op. cit., pp. 164-167; Kstimohan Sen, *Madhyayuge 
Rajasthan O Banglar Madhye Sādhanār Samparka”, Bangašrī, Bšvina, 1340 
(1933), pp. 385-390. Á 

2, Janhavikumar Cakravartī, “Prastāvanā : Kartābhajār Rūpa O Svarūpa” in 
Kartabhaja Dharmamata O Itihasa (hereafter referred to as KDI), Vol. 2, 
p- 25. 

3. Tusar Chrttopadhyaya, "Kartābhajā O Chicago’-r Amantran", Ananda 
Bazar Patrika, Sunday, April 29, 1979, p. 4. 

4, Manik Sarkar, "Ghoshpārār Mela” in KDI, Vol. 2, pp. 56-57; also Sudhir 
Chakravarti, "Ghoshpārāya Satimar Mela”, Desh, April 29, 1978, pp. 57-64. 
See also, the vivid description of the Ghoshpārā fair in “Kalakita’’s novel, 
Kothaya Se Jana Achhe, publisded in Saradiya Desh B.E. 1389 (1982) pp. 

92-138. One of the principal chanacters in this brilliant novel is the noted 
historian, sociologist and folklorist, Benoy Ghosh. 
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Socio-religious conditions Which favoured the growth of more than 
fifty Vaisnava or semi-Vaisnava orders in Bengal. 


The founder of the Kartabhaja sect was Aulcand or Aulecand, 
a semi-historical figure, who was probably born in 1686 and died 
in 1779. According to a hypothesis he belonged to the Qadiri order 
of the Sūfis which had been set up by Abdul Kadir Gilani in the 
sixteenth century.1 There are Some variations of the Aulcand 
legend which are summarised as follows : 


Legend I 


Mahadeva, a betel-grower of Ulà village (Nadia)? one day found eight- 
year old Aulcánd of unknown antecedents stranded in his betel-field. The 
boy was found on the first Friday of the month of Phalguna in 1774, The 
boy lived with Mahadeva for twelve years. Later he lived with different 
Persons in both West and East Bengal till he was twenty-seven. He then 
renounced the world and became a Fakir mendicant. It is not clear 
whether Aulcànd was a Muslim by birth or whether he was a Muhammadan 
proselyte. Later Aulcand arrived at Berja village where Rāmšaran Pāl, 
Hātu Ghosa and some other leaders of the Kartābhajā sect became his 
disciples.3 Aulcānd's sojourn in East Bengal is a considerable point, He 
Possibly became a mendicant of the Aul Sect while he was in East Bengal. 
He probably visited Dacca and Sylhet. The reason for this assumption is 
that Dacca is repeatedly mentioned in Bhaver Gita, in which the theology 
ofthe Kartabhajà sect is stated in enigmatic language.4 Sylhet is men- 


1. Theory of Bimal Kumar Mukhopadhyaya, in KDI, Vol. 2, pp. 7-12, Aul- 
cand was indubitably a Sufi, but his affiliation is uncertain. He might 
have also belonged to the Qadadari order of the Sufis, a centre of which 
was set up by Sbah Safi-ud-din Shahi in Pandua (Hooghly) towards the 
end of the thirteenth century. J. Long, *The Banks ofthe Bhagirathi’’, 
in Select Papers, ed. M.P. Saha, p. 63; vide, Suniti Kumar Chattopa- 
dhyāya, "Darāp Khan Ghāji”, Visvabharati Patrikā, Year 5, No. 4, pp. 
201-212. 7 3 

2. According to Long, Ulà had one thousand Brahamana families, “The 
fools of Ula” were quite notorious. Long, “The Banks of the Bhāgīrathī”, 
Op. cit., p. 72. 

3. Aksayakumar Datta, Bharatavarsiya Upāsaka Sampradaya, (ed. Benoy 
Ghosh), p. 120. 


4. Bhāver Gita, p. 73: p. 80: Question 1; p. 81: Questions 1 and 2; p.82: 


Question 3, Answer 3; p.84; Question 5; Question 6; p. 85, Answer 6; 
Answer 7. 


23 
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tioned in only onesong.! But Triveni is not mentioned in them. In one 
song there is a reference to a brilliant jem preserved in Dacca city.2 The 
reference may signify God, and God’s unrevealed (in Bengali, Dhaka) abode. 
It may also mean a powerful sage, stationed in Dacca, who was possibly 
Aulcánd's preceptor. The reference to Sylhet, too, is significant. Sylhet 
was the centre of the Jaganmohani sect, which preached theism and guru- 
worship. Was Aulcand influenced by the Jaganmohani order? It has 
already been mentioned that the followers of the Jaganmohani sect attend 
the Ghoshpara fair. An Aul of East Bengal named Alakh Shah preached 
Nagerividya or neo-Platonism. and Hindu-Muslim unity in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. He had a great influence over the Au/s and Bauls 
of Dacca, Mymensingh, Chandpur and Barisal districts. Was Aulcind a 
disciple of Alakh Shah ?3 Very possibly Aulcānd was deeply influenced 
by Jaganmohani theism and guru-worship, and also by the syncretic ideals 
preached by the contemporary Sufi Fakirs of both East and West Bengal. 
In West Bengal both literate and illiterate Hindus were enchanted by the 
Sufi stress on the idea of God asa Lover. Several Pir manuscripts of a 
Hindu named Radhacaran Gopa or Radhap Gopa have been found.4 


Legend IT 


According to the Kartabhaja sectarian accounts. Aulcānd was Caitanya 
in disguise. Two reasons compelled Caitanya to don the garb of the 
Muhammadan Fakir. Firstly, both Caitanya and Advaita felt that an 
excessive stress on the ascetic ideal had made the Gaudiya Vaisnavas extre- 
mely unpopular. “The rice husked by the Gaudiya Vaisnavas remained 
unsold in the market”. In the second place, Caitanya saw that many 
imposters were organising fake Vaisnava orders. These orders constituted 
a terrible threat to ethics and genuine spirituality. These untoward deve- 
lopments shattered Caitanya's placidity. He decided tc *disappear' from 
Puri. Caitanya did not die because he was immortal God. He disappeared 
from Puri and appeared, sometime between 1760 and 1770, as young and 


Ibid., p. 159 : Answer 1. 

Ibid., p. 84: Answer 6. 

Ksitimohan Sen, *Madhyayuge Rajasthan O Banglar Madhye Sadhanar 
Samparka”, op. cit., pp. 386-389. 

These manuscripts are mentioned in Puthiparicaya by Pancanan Mandal, 


Vol. 2, pp. 11, 16. In p. 77, there is description of a ms. entitled “Horan 


p > Which is apparently a Koranic work, with lots of Sufi, Vaisnava and 
re! terms. The ms. was collected by Abdul Karim Sāhitya- 
i : 


Vide, Manulāl Misra, Kartabhaja Dharmer Ādivtttānta Va Sahajatattvā 


Prakāša, 3rd ed. p 
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handsome Fakir Aulcānd in Triveni. 
crossed the Ganga, and came to Jagadishpur village, where Rāmšaraņ Pal, 
a Sadgapa agriculturist, found him. Rāmšaran immediately became his 
disciple, conversed with him throughout the day and night, and brought 


him home. Later Caitanya-Aulcánd initiated twenty-two men as his 
disciples. 


Caitanya-Aulcànd miraculously 


Legend III 


Fakir Aulcánd was Somehow involved in the raids of the Maratha Bargis 
(1744). He was arrested by some officers of Nawab Alivardi Khan (1740- 
1756). But he miraculously escaped from the dungeon and arrived at 
Jagadishpur village.1 

Legend IV 


Tt is said that Rāmšaraņ Pal met Aulcànd in a market at Sukhsagar, Nadia, 
where Pal had gone to buy rice. This meeting took place in 1769-1770, 
when a terrible famine was raging rampant throughout Bengal.2 


Legend V 


According to this legend Rāmšaran, son of Nanda Ghosh of Jagadishpur, 
was the Manager of the Rayabahadur zamindars of Benapur village. Aul- 
cand once cured Rāmšaraņ of his colic Pain. The patient at once became 
his disciple.3 

Legend VI 


Rāmšaraņ first married Gauri Ghosh, daughter of Šišu Ghosh of Jagadish- 
pur village. By his first marriage he had two daughters named Mano- 
mohini and Jagattāriņī. After the death of his first wife and two daughters, 
be married Sarasvati, daughter of Govinda Ghosh, a landlord of Govinda- 

pur village. Rāmšaran and Sarasvatī had a son who later becam: the pope 

of the Kartabhaja sect. His name was Dulalcand. 


Legend VII 


According to the sectarian tradition Rāmšaran's father was Sankar Pal. 
Aulcānd witnessed the marriage of Ramsaran’s eldest daughter Anna- 
pūrnā.5 


Manulal Misra, Bhaver Giter Vyākhyā, pp. 15-18. 

Sen in KDI, Vol. 2, p. 36. See 
eae in KDI, Vol. 2, pp. 49-50. This legend occurs in Radhakanta 
Gangopadhyaya’s Kuler Pat O Ghosapada, pp. 26-28. : 

Uma Ray in KDI, Vol. 2,p:49. ——— Rīt) aoe 
Manulāl Misra, Kartabhaja Dharmer Ādi Vrttānta, pp. 51-52; MESS 
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Legend II, as stated by Manulal Misra, clearly shows the link 
between the ‘little tradition’ of the Kartābhajā and the ‘great tradi- 
tion’ of the Gaudiya Vaisnava movement in Bengal. This link had 
to be shown for a couple of reasons. In the first place, Āulcānd's 
identification as Caitanya lent respectability to Kartābhajā sect. 
Secondly, the description of Aulcand, a Muhammadan, as Caitanya's 
doppelganger, made the Kartabhaja sect popular both among the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu peasantry. The significant personal 
factor in the Katabhaja movement was not represented by Aulcand, 
the mysterious Fakir, but by Caitanya, the celebrated Vaisnava 
leader of Bengal. 


IV 


The first twenty-two disciples of Aulcand are mentioned in four 
lists, namely : 


A. Bhāver Gita (p. 231 of the 1882 ed.) 

B. Bharatavarsiya Upāsaka Sampradaya by Aksayakumār Datta (pp, 
120, 127. ed. Benoy Ghosh) 

C. Bhaver Gīter Vyakhya by Manulāl Mišra (p. 22) 

D. Kartabhajan Dharmer Adi Vtttànta by Manulāl Miéra (pp. 27-28) 


There is no difference of opinion about the total number of 
Aulcand's first disciples. But the names of the disciples mentioned 
in these lists are in certain instances different. In list C the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava incarnations have been mentioned. The incarnations were 
presumably invented towards the end of the nineteenth century when 
the orthodox Gaudiya Vaisnavas mounted a massive assault on the 
Kartabhajas and other deviant orders. The most authentic of these 
lists is List A, which was given in Bhaver Gita. The collection was 
published in 1882 with the approval of Rasiklal Pal, the contem- 
poraray leader of the Kartabhaja sect. 


Disciple Mentioned in Incarnation accor- Village according 
Lists ding to List C to List A 
1. Andirama AD — Yasada 
2. Becu Ghosa ABCD Rāmānanda Basu Jagadishpur 
3. Bhima Raya Rajput A C D Jīva Gosvāmin Dudhkumār 
4. “Dedo” Krsna ACD 


Dāmodara Pandita Yašadā 
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5. “Goda” Krsna ACD Vakrešvara Yašadā 
6. Hātu Ghosa ABCD Govindānanda Yašadā 
7. Hari Ghosa AB — Jagadīshpur 
8. Kānāi Ghosa ABCD Mādhavācārya Jagadīshpur 
9. Kinu Govinda AC Raghunātha Bhatta Yašadā 
10. Laksmīkānta ABCD Kamalākar Piplāi Yašadā 
11. Manohara Dasa ABCD Gopāla Bhatta Yasadā 
12. Nitāi ACD Vāsu Ghosa Jagadīshpur 
13. Nityānanda ABCD Gadadhara Pandita Yasada 
14. Nayana ABCD Sundarananda Yašadā 
15. Nidhirāma ABCD Gaurīdāsa Pandita Jagadīshpur 
16. Pānckadi ACD Banamālī Pandita Jagadīshpur 
17. Rāmšaraņ Pal ABCD — Jagadīshpur 
18. Ramānathā Dāsa I A CD Janhava Devi Yafada 
19. Sankara ABC Sivananda Sena Jagadishpur 
20. Sisuráma ABC — Jagadishpur 
21. Šyamā A E Dudhkumar 
22. Višu Dasa ABCD  Sikhi Māhāti Yašadā 
ADDITIONAL NAMES 
23. Anandarama BC Rāmānanda Rāya 
24. Brahmahari [?] D 
25. Bhola Nyada CD Kati Mira 
26. Govinda BD 
27. Kinu BD 
28. Khelārāma BD 
29. Krsnadasa B 
30. Pancu Ruidas B 
31. Šyāmādāsa Bairāgī B C Jagannātha Dāsa 
32. Šyāma Kānsārī B 
33. Sītārāma C Kala Krenadasa 
34. Vrajahari C Vāsudeva Sārvabhauma 


According to Aksayakumār Datta, eight disciples eventually 
became more prominent than the others. "They were Bhīma Rāya 
Rajput, Becu Ghosa, Hari Ghosa, Hātu Ghosa, Kanai Ghosa, Nidhi- 
rama, RamSaran Pal, and Syamadasa.1 Fakir Aulcānd had no 
caste prejudice. A brass-smith named Syama Kānsārī and an 
untouchable named Pancu Ruidas became his disciples. In the hagio- 


1. Bharatavarsiya Upasaka Samradāya, p. 127. 
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graphical transformations reputed Brahmana Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
were consigned to much lower castes. 


V 


In lists C and D, Rāmšaran Pal and his wife Sarasvatī are 
referred to as Adipurusa (literally, Adam) and Adyasakti (The Univer- 
sal Female Principle): The elevation of the couple to a vague 
demi-divine status merits consideration. 

The relation between Ram$aran Pal and Aulcand was not always 
very cordial. Aulcand's eccentric behaviour created tension. He 
was given a room in RamSaran’s house. There he spent days and 
nights in a squatting posture in absolute silence and seclusion. But 
when the marriage ceremony of Rāmšaran's eldest daughter, Anna- 
Pūrņā, was taking place, Āulcānd unexpectedly came out of his 
room, appeared before the ladies stripped to the buff, and danced- 
ajig. Rāmšaraņ took him to task for this wanton conduct. Aul 
cand got angry and decided to move off. But Rāmsaraņ and 
his wife humbly requested him to stay there. The request was 
"E honoured,2 

The next mischief of the dul was disastrous. He was fond of 
playing with young cowherds. One day he slapped a young boy so 
- hard that he died. Many villagers now wanted to teach the erratic | 

3l Fakir a sound lesson. Rāmšāraņ found it extremely difficult to 
save him. In desperation Rāmšaraņ just kicked the dead boy's 
head. The boy at oncc opened his eyes and sat up. This incident 
led to Aulcand's departure from Rāmšaran's house. He went to 
. Boália village where he died and lay burried. 

It is not difficult to understand that the legend of the dead boy's 
resurrection at Ramsaran’s kick was concocted to show that Rām- 
E aran, too, had the power to perform miracles. In fact miracle was 
le salt of the Kartabhaja sect. It was often performed by Aulcand, 
arar The Aul was a first class wonder-worker. 






















harmer Ādi Vīttānta, pp. 9, 57-69. 
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He cured ali sorts of diseases, including eczema, leprosy, and 
filariasis.1 It was believed that there was no ‘duality’ between 
Aulcānd and Ràmíaran. But the two wonder-workers could not 
Co-exist in the same house. After Aulcand's departure Ramsaran 
became the Adipurusa of the Kartabhaja sect. The eight prominent 
disciples accepted him as the pope. 


Rāmšaran died in 1783 or thereabouts. His wife Sarasvati 
had a strong personality. She now became the leader of the sect. 
Her son Dulālcānd was born in 1775. As the personification of 
the Universal Female Principle, Sarasvati, too, had miraculous 
powers. She was a direct disciple of Aulcand. She was reputed 
to have cured blindness, barrenness. and other diseases. Even her 
Servant Bānkācānd developed miraculous powers. He could easily 
tame wild tigers. Sarasvati converted some notorious robbers. 
These legends, faithfully recorded by Manulal Misra, make it plain 
that Kartabhaja thrived on superstition and magic. 


Ramsaran’s son Dulālcand (1775-1832/1833), who was undoub- 
tedly a talented man, became the Kartabhaja pope. His mother 
Sarasvati died probably in 1841.5 Dulalcand built a theological 
base for the growing sect, without belittling the unbelievable legend 
of his mother’s miraculous powers. Her name (Sati Ma or Chaste 
Mother) was associated with some miracle-spots in Ghoshpara, 
like Dālimtalā (shade of the pomegranate tree), and Himasagara 
(a duck-pond within the sacred compound). The worship of the 
pomegranate tree where hundreds of men and women pray, is remi- 
niscent of tree, worship. Under Dulalcand's leadership Kartabhaja 
became a powerful movement. He was regarded as the incarnation 
of both Krsna and Caitanya. Ward wrote in 1811 : *Dulāl pretends 
that he has 4,00,000 disciples spread over Bengal””.6 It was claimed 


Ibid., pp. 20-23. 

Kartabhajana Dharmer Ādivrttānta, p. 13. 
KDI, Vol. 2, p. 12. 

Kartabhajana Dharmer Adivtttanta, pp. 57-71. 
Dulālcānd's dates are given in Bhaver Gita, Intro. p. 2, fn. See also KDI, 
Vol. 2, p. 63. 

6. Ward, Account, Vol. 3, p. 264. 


EA AES 
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on behalf of the sect that both Rammohun Roy and Alexander Duff 
were closely acquainted with him.1 Towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century, Šašīpada Bandyopādhyāya, an important Brāhma 
leader, social worker, and editor of the Bharatasramajivi, (the first 
workers’ journal published in Bengali), was known to have sympathy 
for the Kartābhajā sect because of its innate egalitarianism.2 To- 
wards the beginning of the nineteenth century, Raja Jayanarayana 
Ghosala of Bhukailash, Calcutta, who was the author of an impor- 
tant work entitled Karuņānidhānavilāsa, expressed, in very clear 
language, his respect for Dulālcānd.s In all probability Jayanārā- 
yana was a disciple of Dulalcand.4 Dulālcānd had considerable 
poetic talent. According to one of his disciples, “he wore the 
head-gear Taz like a Muhammadan Fakir, and sang songs with 
Sarangi accompaniment”.5 Roughly seventy percent of the songs of 
Bhāver Gita refer to such business terms as ‘company’, ‘merchants’, 
‘agents’, ‘brokers’, petty traders’, ‘porters’ ‘stockists’, ‘indigo trade 
with Arab countries’,s ‘merchantmen’, ‘shares’, ‘share-capital’, 
‘invoice’, ‘trade mark’, etc. Zamindāri technical terms, which are 
frequently found in the Sakta songs of Rāmprasād Sen, are scarcely 
noticed in Bháver Gita, most of the songs of which were composed 
by Dulālcānd. The frequent and expert use of the vocabulary of 
mercantilism in these enigmatic songs points to two possibilities. 
(1) Dulālcānd had much experience as a businessman. Like many 
contemporary landlords he invested his papal earnings in building 
up à big estate. The income from his estate was re-invested in trade 


1. KDI, Vol. 1, p. 10. 


2. Kuladaprasad Mallik, Navayuger Sadhana, 2nd ed. 1913, pp. 89-90. 

3. Karunanidhanavilasa, p. 299, verse 25: Tomate Viívasa Mora Thake Cira- 
kala] Visesa Prarthana Ei Durlabha Dulala|| 

4. Dulālcānd's letter to Jayanarayana, requesting him to stay at Ghoshpara 

at least for a week is quoted in Bhaver Gita, p. 231: Yadi Ichha Thake 

Vija Karite Ropana| Ucita Tvarita Punah Atra Agamana. [| Dui Masa Bhu- 

kailasa Vatite Sthiti| Mamadhama Ye Višrāma Saptama Rati]] Wrddhi 

have Ht1dipadme Vijera Sakti] Šasī Iti Parimita Nivedana Iti] 

“Kartabhaja Sangita” in Sangita Kosa, p. 749. 

See Bhavera Gita; p. 42, Question 3; p.73, Answer 1; export of indigo 

to Arab countries is mentioned in Question 2 of p. 70. 
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en trade agency, (2) He composed most of the songs for circula- 
tion among the urban new rich,and carefully used a jargon and 


imagery which they might easily understand. In fact Dulàlcand 
talked both shop and mysticism. 


VI 


J.N. Bhattācārya wrote that the Kartābhajā gurus exacted a 
sort of Chauth, or the ‘fourth part’, which was claimed by the 
Maratha chiefs from their peasants.1 According to him the Karta- 
bhajā gurus had Tegular ‘bailiffs’ and ‘agents’ who collected the 
revenue from their followers. “Each agent of the Karta is generally 
on very intimate terms with a childless and friendless widow in the 
village or group of villages entrusted to his charge...the agents of. 
the Kartà are required to pay over their collections to him at a 
grand levee held by him at his family residence in the month of 
March.” 

According to Kartābhajā tradition, Aulcand advised his disci- 
ples to deposit half of their annual income to Sarasvati. Moreover, 
each disciple of Sarasvati and Dulalcand had to pay a rupee as the 
fee of initiation. They had also to pay Praņāmī or salutation fee 
when they attended the fair held in Ghospara in the month of 
Phalguna. The rate of the salutation fee was not fixed. Each 
disciple paid it according to his/her ability. To be precise, the 
Sources of the income of the Kartabhaja pope were as follows: 

1. Yearly tax collected from the bailiffs and agents, who 
collected them from disciples living in different villages and 
towns. The rate of the commission is not known. 

2. Half of the annual earnings of the lesser gurus, some of 
whom were ‘commissioned’ agents of the Kartabhaja pope. 

3. Initiation Fee of Re. 1/-. 

4. Pranami or salutation fee.2 

5. *Dāyīka” Fee. 


1. J.N. Bhattācārya, op. cit., pp. 383-84. 
Kartabhajan Dharmer Adi Vrttānta, p.30; Aksayakumār Datta, Op. Cit., 
pp. 124-125; KDI, Vol. 2, p.59; Benoy Ghosh ed. Samayikapatre Banglar 
Samajacitra, Vol. 4, pp. 698-99, 
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No wonder that the Ghoshpara pope grew affluent very soon. 
Wilson refers to their “artful encroachment upon the authority of 
the old hereditary teachers or Gossains".! The Brahmana and the 
Vaisnava gurus began a propaganda barrage against them. 


VII 


The Kartābhajā gurus recognised different categories of disci- 
ples. The natural bent of the disciple was first considered. The 
disciple who had “the property of the soil" was believed to be 

i patient, condescending, morally sound, soft in speech and manners, 
and never given to excesses. This type of man or woman was 
preferred as a neophyte. His/her caste was never a factor.2 Any 1 
person belonging to any faith whatsoever might be initiated as a 
Kartabhaja. A Hindu could worsbip his idols and his *domestic" 

guru, and yet be a Kartabhaja. 


It is said that Āulcānd himself emphasised the distinction 
between Vyāvahāra or social behaviour, and Paramārtha or the 
supreme spiritual interest. Vyavahara signified the performance 
E of social duties and observance of social norms. Paramārtha signi- 
m fied the inviolable right of the individual to seek spiritual truth in. 
any manner which was consonant with Prayrtti or natural inclina- 
tion. The Kartābhajā were advised to assert their individual 
freedom in matters concerning faith. But they were also advised 
to respect social norms. 













The Kartābhajā guru had to examine the nature of the neo- 
phyte before he gave him the final and irrevocable mantra. The 
man or woman with “the property of the soil" was preferred, 
because, with patience and humility, innate toughness and mental 
= discipline, he/she might be able to seek spiritual truth after the 
= = <artabhaja manner, and to live a secret life, without violating social 





lso; Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, p. 97. 
hiaver ter Vyakhya, pp. 51-53. 
īrmer Adi Vīttānta, pp. 73-74. 
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norms. Even though a neophyte might lack *the property of the 


soil”, he/she might very well develop that property by following 
the guru’s advice with meticulous care. If he/she failed to develop: 
that property, he/she was not given the final mantra. Since Karta- 
bhaja (worship of the Karta) itself was Paramartha, it could very 
well be cultivated by people whose Vyāvahāra compelled them to- 
worship different gods and Soddesses. The theory of the adjust- 
ment of Paramārtha with Vyāvahāra was really one of the develop- 
ment of a dual personality. The Kartabhaja understood that it 
might not at all be possible for an individual to maintain the facade 
of a social man while he/she was performing the Kartabhaja wor- 


ship. The guru, therefore, laid down the following conditions and. 
categories :2 


FOUR CONDITIONS 


Pravarta Sadhaka Siddhi Nivrīti 
FOUR TYPES OF ELIGIBILITY 
Sādhu Satī Sura Mahat 


INTERMINGLING OF CONDITIONS AND TYPES OF ELIGIBILITY 
Pravarta-Sādhu Sadhaka-Sati Siddhi-Sura Nivrtti-Mahat 


We are deeply indebted to Sri Ramakrsna Paramahamsa for a 
lucid explanation of these technical terms.3 The celebrated Para- 
mahamsa once had an opportunity of learning the meanings of 
these terms from the Kartabhaja themselves. 


Pravarta means the state of the neophyte. The higher state is. 
that of the Sadhaka. At the Sadhaka stage the disciple is per- 
mitted to be associated with a woman, who was to be his wife. The 
female partner of the Sādhaka is called Sati (Chaste woman). That 
is why Sadhaka and Sati form a single word, Sadhaka-Sati. The: 
third stage of Siddhi (Achievement) is that of the lesser gods. That 
is why Sura and Siddhi are combined together, The Siddha condi- 


1. Ibid., p. 61. 

2. Kartabhajan Dharmer Adi Vrttānta, p. 83. 

3. Sri Sri Ramaktsna Kathamtta, Vol. 2, p. 89; p. 142; p. 154; Vol. 4, pp. 33,. 
80, 134; 145; 164; Vol. 5. pp. 193-194. 
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tion is the natural (Sahaja) condition. Apparently the Siddha isa 
normal and social being. But the inner man is like an active vol- 
-cano, throbbing with tremendous love for God. Ramakrsna Para- 
mahamsa himself was once described as a Siddha. The highest 
-stage is Nivrtti. It is the stage of man’s non-duality with the cos- 
-mic greatness of God. At this stage the Kartābhajā is jiyante 
mara, or *un-living". He is *un-living”, because at this stage he 
achieves total liberation from the shackles of desire. The Karta- 
„bhajā guru conventionally belongs to the highest category. The 
Prayarta neophyte is allowed to exhibit the external symbols of his 
faith. The Sadhaka may or may not exhibit them. The Siddha and 
tthe Nivrtta are not required to abide by any sectarian convention. 
The Kartābhajā had to promise that, excepting the caste rule, 
they would violate no other Hindu convention, or conventional 
morality. They were forbidden to associate with the wicked, tell 
.alie, commit adultery or violence, kill, steal, eat any leftover or 
meat, drink wine, and smoke in Vaithak or congregation. A very 
strict ban on sexual promiscuity, or harbouring in one’s minda 
libidinous thought, was imposed. Covetousness was condemned. 
The Kartabhaja was also forbidden to use harsh or swear-words.? 

According to a scholar, “it is observed from extensive field 
"studies...that the Sahajiya-Tantrik tradition of orgiasticism has been 
in practice among the Kartabhaja sect all through.”3 But the theory 
of the ‘Tantrika’ nature of the Kartabhaja sect is not based upon 
incontestable evidence. There is hardly any clear reference to 
purely Tantrika concepts and rituals in the Kartabhaja songs which 
are collected in Bhaver Gita, and which constitute the most autho- 
ritative theological text of the sect. The technical terms of the left 
"Tantras are not found in them. 


1. Bhayer Giter Vyakhya, pp. 114-115. 

2. Aksayakumar Datta, op. cit, p. 122; Kartabhajan Dharmer Adi Vrttānta, 
p. 114. 

xh Tushar Chattopādhyāya : Some observations on Guru Cult and Minor 
Religious Sects of Bengal : Communication”, Society and Change, [Calcutta]; 
January-March, 1981, pp. 207-211; also, “reply”, Ibid., pp. 211-214; 
Ramākānta Cakravartī, “Guru worship and Religious Reformation in Ben- 
gal: 1700-1900”, Society And Change, Vol. I, No. 4. 
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It should also be noted that the word Sahaja often used i S 
songs cannot be easily or exactly explained. The well-known cat E Kā 
and complicated measurements of Vaisnava Sahajiyā Ras Eu. 
Priti, Bhāva, etc. the main themes of the vast Sahajiya lit ae 
of Bengal-are never stressed in the aforementioned songs nee 
authoritative interpretations, Vaisnava Sahajiya NE. E 
mentioned in them. It seems that the sect was to soe en 
influenced by the Gauranāgara concept, which was not re ai 
apostatic. E 

The Kartābhajā Barātī had to promise that he would not per 
form coitus with an extra-conjugal partner, and that he would Ee 
also frequently indulge in the pleasures of sex even with his own 
wife. Do these recorded facts suggest that the Kartabhaja practised 
orgiasticism ? Some of the advanced Kartabhaja worshippers might 


have been permitted to practise their creed with fixed and properly . 
initiated female partners at certain predetermined stages of their 


spiritual culture. The available evidence does not suggest that 


the Kartabhaja followed the left Tantrika method of ‘instant? initia- 
tion of female partners. Even supposing that orgies took place. 


in certain demoralised Kartabhaja circles, one cannot say that 
orgiasticism was sanctioned by Kartabhaja theology. Rules were 
laid down for ethical conduct in Kartābhajā Vaithaks or congrega- 


tions. 
The Kartābhajā guru was called Mahāšaya (Sir). The disciple 


was called Barātī (The term means a Member of the Bridegroom’s 


party). A female Barātī was addressed as Sister. A male Barati 
was addressed as Brother. Just before the initiation the following 


conversation took place :4 


Guru Are you sure of your ability to follow the precepts of our 


religion ? 

Barati: Yes, Sir, I am. 

Guru You shall not tell a lie. You shall not steal. You shall not per- 
form coitus with another man's wife. You shall not also fre- 
quently perform coitus with your own wife. 

Baraii : Y shall not do any of these things. 


4. Aksayakumar Datta, op. cit., p. 112. 





; 
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Guru : Now say: “You are truth. Whatever you say is true”. 
Barati : Youare Truth. Whatever you say is true. 






























The neophyte had to pay sixteen ànnás or one rupee to the 
guru as the fee of initiation. The mantra of initiation, in Ward's 


translation, was as follows : 


O Sinless Lord! O great Lord] At thy pleasure I 
Not a moment I am without Thee ! 


; go and return ! 
Iam ever with Thee! Save, O Great Lord! 


This was called Sola Annā Mantra2 (or, the complete mantra). 
"The Vaithak or congregation was first held by Aulcand himself on 
; a Friday night. It was attended by the original twenty-two disci- 
ples. According to the sectarian account, even in the first Vaithak 
Aulcànd appointed Ramsaran Pal the guru-Mahānta of the sect. 
He advised the other gurus to maintain secrecy about the Karta- 
‘bhaja worship. He advised them to pay Sarasvati, Ramsaran’s | 

S wife, half portion of their annual income. Later the congregation 
<? „of the Friday night worshipped the lady as Adyāšakti.5 On Fridays 
the Kartabhajas eat a vegetarian meal and abstain from coitus with 

their wives.4 





ew Dāyīka Majlis is another important Kartabhaja ritual. The 
word, Dayika means an initiated disciple ‘mentally’ comissioned to 
perform a number of pious deeds. In other words, a disciple who 
takes a vow is a Dayika (meaning, responsible disciple). A Dayika 
thad to ‘confess’? before his guru. The confession was a necessary 
ritual. Several Dayikas met in a majlis or assembly and confessed. 
Anyone who wanted to be a Dayika had to pay the guru a fee. The 
confession was ordinarily a group affair. 


Account, Vol. 3, p. 264, fn. 
, OP. € it., p. 97 fn. 
na Upasana Va $ 
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VIII 


The Kartābhajā scct represented a m 
Gaudiya Vaisnava orthodoxy. 


; Kāšīnāth Basu and Sambhūnāth Bhattācārya. The 
songs were published with the approval of Rasiklāl Pā1 and Īsvara- 
candra Pal, the Ghoshpārā gurus, in B.S. 1289 (1882) by Ramesh 
Candra Ghosh Das. The anthology was entitled Bhaver Gita, A 
good number of these Songs were composed by Dulaleand’s disci- 
ples. In these songs Dulālcānd is referred to as Lal Sag, 
His name was broken up. Du was detached from Dulal. For 
cand, the synonym šašī was used. 14] in Bengali means Red. 
Sasi means the moon. The language of these Songs is highly enig- 
matic. The Songs are full of imageries, metaphors, analogies and 
Suggestions.  Dulālcānd was the inventor of a mystic language 
called Tyākšālī Bol or Language of the Mint. A selection of the 
‘Mint Sentences js given by Manulal Misra.1 Some of these 
sentences are literally translated below: 


One must not forget the stage when one collected cakes made of cowdung. 
If one is not born in one's parental abode one would not be able to pre- 
Serve one's good manners, 

In connection with the "Cause", a dip in the muddy pond is better th 
dip in the Ganga. 

If one dies alive, one never dies. 

All jackals make the same sound. 

When a maid-servant becomes a Queen, she must remember that she was 
once a maid-servant. 


The maggot born in excrement must return to excrement even after it is 
lodged in heaven. 


ana 


Only a few songs are interpreted in Manulāl Mišra's Bhāver 
Gīter Vyākhyā. A casual reader may not feel tempted to read these 


1. Kartabhajan Dharmer Ādi Vittanta, pp. 107-114. 
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songs, many of which sound like gibberish. But it must be noted 
that these songs, which are supposed to have been sung between 
1825 and 1826, were composed in spoken Bengali. Dulalcànd and 
his disciples carefully avoided the literary style at a time when Ben- 
gali prose, written without punctuation, was almost indistinguishable 
from Sanskrit, and when ‘spoken’ Bengali was not the literary medium, 
If, however, one carefully analyses the sentences of these songs, one 
would find in them one or two statements fraught with meaning. 
Such statements lie hidden like needles. in haystacks. Another 
important feature of these songs is that they are presented in the 
form of questions and answers in the manner of the contemporary 
Kavi songs. The statements laden with a definite meaning are 
usually made in the second stanza which, according to the publisher 
of Bhaver Gita, should be read first.1 


Ix 


To extract theological concepts from these enigmatic songs is 
obviously very difficult. The concepts may, however, be discerned 
in the general import of the songs. In many songs, however, 
definite statements have been made. But these statements lie 
hidden, like needles in haystacks, among sentences, the import of 
which is not always clear. The basic theological ideas, as I have 
understood them, are stated below. Some technical terms are 
explained by Manulal Misra in Bhaver Gīter Vyakhya. But unfor- 
tunately this work deals mainly with the traditions of the sect and 
contains very little information about the theological ideas of the 
founding fathers. 

GOD 


God is far above worldly desires.2 Matter cannot be separated 
from Brahman. God is Love. He is not affected by the three 


1. Bhaver Gita, preface, p.2. It is interesting to note that the historians of 
Bengali "Prose" have so far ignored these songs, which were written in 
“Spoken” Bengali. The linguistic peculiarity of Bhaver Gita deserves & 
special study by competent scholars. 

2. Bhāver Gita, p. 9, answer 13. 

3. Ibid., p. 12, answer 2. 


” 
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Guņas.! There is only one God with different attributes, of which 
life is but one. God is full of joy? There is an idea that God 
does not exclusively belong to any person. From the Parakiya 
relation both God and His lover derive joy in an egual measure.* 
But there is also the Svakiya theory which cannot be easily 
brushed aside. According to this theory a genuine Rasika can, with 
the Guru’s grace, make God fall exclusively in love with him. The 
object of love and the fulfilment of love are undifferentiable. Rasa 
is the common factor in the sweet relation between God and His 
lover. Rasa is the basic property of the repository where God, 
Rasa, is preserved. There is nO difference between the container 
and the thing contained.5 As the guild-master controlls the guild, 
So God controls life in this world." God is, however, both the 
ruler and the ruled.* 


God is the transcendental lover.$ Brahman, Visnu and Siva 
correspond respectively to Rajas, Satya and Tamas... God has a soft 
corner in His heart for the poor, for He has organised a paltroon of 
the poor.!? 


Everything in God’s creation has both merits and demerits.!! 
God appears as Man in the four ages.!? : 


Niranjana created the three worlds out of water.1% 


God is not dependent on social rules and custom. He may 
be driven off. But He returns. Denunciation makes him glad. 
God is Mad (Ksepā) because He is so unusual.4* God, Love, 


Ibid., pp. 15-16, question 3. 
Ibid., p. 16, answer 4. 
Ibid., p. 20, answer 3. 
Ibid., p. 33, question 1. 

P. 33, answer 1. 

P. 34, answer 1. 

p. 36, answer 1, question 1. 
pP. 37-39, questions 1-4; p. 70, answer 2. 
p. 70, answer 2. 

10. p. 71, question 3. 

11. p. 72, answer 3. 

12. p. 79, answer 1. 

13. pp. 86-87, question 8. 

14. p. 89, question 1. 

24 
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remains unaffected by the natural laws. God is unending dark- 

ness. Though He is formless, He creates forms.’® God is a ripe 

fruit grown in the Heavens. The whole universe was washed 

away in a deluge. A big lotus with a hundred petals was floating 
Í on the cosmic ocean. On that lotus was seated the poor, mad 
i one.? Both pleasure and pain come from God." 


|. God, however, is a poor lover whose house lacks doors.*? One 
who tries to entice God finds himself enticed by Him.? Mankind is 
the main prop and support of God.? God is the Beloved of the 
common people. It is Time, and not God, that destroys every- 
thing.** 


Man hardly seeks God. But God seeks him. God is ever 
young and as black as the new cloud.** God is a man-child.?* 
Niranjana is the Supreme God. All other gods and goddesses are 
His different attributes.”* : 


| : If the devotee does not become mad for God, He does not 
care to reveal Himself to him.? Even God sheds tears for the 
genuine devotee.?? 


God is quantitatively constant! God is kind to those who 
understands His kindness? A man, to whom God is kind, delivers 









98, question 3. 
100, question 1. 
109, question 3. 
110, answer 1. 
116, answer 3. 
129, question 1. 
question 2. 
question 2. 
answer 1. 
answer 1. 
question 1. 
, answer 4. 
75, answer 2. 
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razor-sharp speech. The Condition of the humble maidservant be- 


comes radically changed when the emperor marries her.$ God is 
the ocean of moods.3* 


The Theory of Evidence or Pramāņa : 


Anumāna or imaginings are useless as evidence, According to 
Some men sensory evidence is the best evidence. But it is only 
external evidence. There is also intuitive evidence, which is very 
sound. An ignorant man may go on seeing a piece of writing 
without comprehending its meaning.3¢ Fruits and flowers ger- 
minate in the roots of the trees. In the germinating stage they are 
not self-evident. The evidence of their existence lies in the roots. 
A drop of water does not constitute the evidence of the existence 
of the ocean. As pure consciousness God cannot be perceived by 
merely external sense organs.3” 


Nature and Consequences of Sahaja illumination : 


That which is Sahaja is not affected by the senses. The 
Sahaja state is indescribable. It is pure fejas or Energy.28 When 
one is in love with God one has no time to consider the different 
views which are expressed in the Vedas, or which are born of the 
restless mind. The lover of God cares a fig for consequences.?? 


Love of God removes the sense of difference between the best 
and the worst.f? What is human is Sahaja. The Sahaja man lives 
in the Sahaja country. The Sati or chaste wife is Sahaja or na- 
tural to her husband. Their combined worship makes the Sahaja 
state perfect and full of Rasa.! The Sahaja is unaffected by the 
Gunas. The Sahaja joy is the joy of the perception of non-dua- 
lity. In the Sahaja state, the soul and the perception of the soul 


33. p. 211, answer 2. 

34. p. 217, question 2. 

35. p. 21, question 5. 

36. pp. 102-103, questions 2, 3; answers 2, 3. 
37. p. 104, question 4, answer 4. 

38. p. 11, question 1. 

39. p. 27, answer 1. 

40. p. 28, question 1. 

41. p. 29, question 3, answer 3. 
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„are non-dualí? But the Sahaja state does not materialise if the 
instincts are not flushed out. The Sahaja man, or the lover of God 
must not be affected by the senses or libido. The whole country 
is expected to derive a good deal of benefit from the advent of the 
Sahaja man.** The ‘best of the best do not care for the status 
of the Brahmana. Their glory is immeasurable. They constantly 
chant Haris Name, and float in the ocean of bliss.* 


Brightness comes from darkness (tamas). Energy comes from 
brightness. Darkness, Truth, Brightness constitute the ascending 
sequential order. The glowing sun is born in the dark womb of 
the night. Brightness means creation. Truth means the preserva- 
tion of the universe. Darkness means destruction, which is followed 
by creation. The Sahaja One is dark but effulgent.** j 


The mind is the mother of illusions. One must resist the 
illusions and shut one’s eyes, and contemplate Supreme God pre- 
sent in one's heart-lotus.*” Illusion cannot touch the Sahaja mind.*$ 
The remembrance of the previous birth comes to him who is calm, 
and whose mind is concentrated exclusively on God.?9 The true 
seeker of God thinks of himself as a poor, but honest porter, who 
neither remains unpaid for his labour, nor borrows.°° Duality is 
an attribute of Life. Life means partial (khanda) time. Extinc- 
tion of life leads to non-duality, because time then regains its con- 
tinuity.! The behaviour-pattern of the Sahaja man is as follows: 
If one rebukes him, one is sure to be embraced by him. He even 
redeemed his enemies. He does not distinguish between friends 
and foes, good and evil. He cannot be purchased. Simply by 





30, answer 4. 

33, answer 2. 

62, question 2. 

81, answer 3. ! ib Rod 

101, question 1. ' ee ues 

119, question 1. Pu à J » 

„ 121, answer 3. 

. 121, answer 3. 3 Qr d) 
122, question 1, answer 1. ER oc XD 

133, answer 1. E 
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pondering on the excellent qualities of the Sahaja man one may be- 
come highly qualified.52 The Sahaja concept is unitary. It is indi- 
visible. The Sahaja is something beyond knowledge. The 
Sahaja spiritual culture is meant for couples.55 


The Guru and Spiritual Culture : 


Worship of God is the fundamental purpose of life in this 
world.5* The only method of rising above illusion and reconciling 
different view-points is the cultivation of the knowledge of the soul.57 
The soul is eternal and not subject to the law of re-birth.55 The 
Vedanta is studied by those who regard God as pure knowledge.'? 
Emphasis should be laid on both mental and spiritual worship as 
a means to the achievement of freedom from the fear of death.99 
Drinking of the nectar of the guru’s name, contemplation, remem- 
brance, and sight are essential. Emphasis is laid on mental purity, 
good conduct, and service to the guru who is the eternal incarna- 
tion, the bestower of fruits, liberty, spiritual dynamism, and devo- 
tion.6% 


Illumination comes from love. Love comes from the blessing 
of the guru. From Faith comes Bhava (Mood). From Bhava 
comes Rasa. From Rasa comes Prema or Love. From Prema 
comes Bhakti. Illumination does not come from the cultivation of 
knowledge or the performance of rituals. It has nothing to do with 
such artificial concepts as Sadhya (Worshipable), Sadhana (Wor- 
ship), Seva (Service), Adheya (the thing to be preserved), Adhara 
(the container), the five moods, knowledge of duality or non-dua- 
lity, and the worship of the five gods and goddesses. 


52. p. 151, question 1. 

53. p. 208, answer 1. 

54. p. 209, question 1. 

55. p. 209, answer 2. 

56. p. 14, answer 1. 

57. p. 15, question 2, answer 2. 
58. p. 17, answer 1. 

59. p. 18, answer 2. 

60. p. 20, answer 4. 

61. p. 22, answer 2. 

62. p. 22, answer 2. 

63. p. 24, question 1, answer 1. 
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Does Sadhana make man capable of transcending the physical 
laws? Only the Guru, the boatman, knows the answer to all such 
fundamental questions. But it may be said that the physical laws 
are ordinarily incomprehensible.** Sin cannot touch a man who 
remembers, thinks, sees the divine image, and also chants His name. 
One who ‘catches hold’ of God gets Him. The mind cannot com- 
mit any blunder after it is illumined by the Guru's advice. Em- 
phasis must be laid on Initiation, Name-chanting, and the Suppres- 
sion of the ego. The Guru’s importance can hardly be overestima- 
ted. Without devotion for the Guru no one can hepe to cross the 
river of life. When one contemplates the Guru one's heart-lotus 
blooms.9 An unquestioning attitude is deplorable. One must deter- 
mine the truth and the untruth of propositions before they are ac- 
cepted or rejected. The supporters of the Scriptures very wrongly 
deplore the questioning attitude. That is why most people are 
wandering aimlessly in the streets and lanes of religion.” The Guru 
is the leader of poor but honest ‘porters’. The worthy Guru gives 
up worthless black magic. He repudiates Hathayoga. He does 
not shoulder any responsibility without first calculating gains and 
losses. The new saviour is a “Conscious Man”.73 Constant spi- 
ritual activity makes the ‘five lives’ in the mortal body very active.’ 
The Kartābhajā Guru must be honest and sincere. If he himself 
is impure, he will never be able to dispel darkness.” 


The disciples would not be able to accept ideas and : sugges- 
tions if they are not spiritually prepared to accept them. Most of 
the disciples are ‘petty traders’ unfit to do wholesale business.”* 
Some Gurus have become abnormally rich, and have lost their in- 


64. 30, guestion 1, answer 1. 
65. 36, answer 1. 
66. 37, answer 2. 
67. 64, answer 4. 


72, question 1. 
112, question 1. 
113, answer 1. 
122, answer 1. 
122, question 2. 
128, answer 1. 
122, question 2. 
- 139, question 2. 
- 139, question 2. 
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terest in spiritual culture. These Gurus are Surrounded by their 
‘agents.’"7 Christian missionaries are worthless ‘market brokers’, 
holding some packets made in England.'$ One must practise both 
modesty and poverty if one really wishes to realise God.'? The im- 
portance of ecstasy is undeniable. The ecstatic moods are five, 
namely, the placid mood, the servile mood, the friendly mood, the 
filial mood, and the erotic mood.s? 


Most of the so-called ascetics are nothing but lumps of fesh, 
given to dreams of splendour and coitus?! The Guru is the boat- 
man. The Kartabhaja sect is the boat.** The boatman does not 
recognise caste-distinctions.9 Day means carnality. Night means 
the cessation of carnality. That is why the boatman ferries the 
boat to the other bank only at night! The Guru, who is respon- 
sible for the spiritual welfare of his disciples, should not renounce 
the world. Materialism makes a man follow the behaviour-pattern 
of a greedy cat. The insincere gurus are greedy cats. But a 
genuine guru is the real ‘capital’ of the devotee.*” 


The State of Final Release : 


Nirvana is undesirable as it is indefinable.** Final release means 
the end of desires. The state of final release is eternal? In final 
release the external differences disappear! What is transitory and 


77. p. 148, question 1. 

78. p. 19, answer 2: para-4: “Kare Hat Dalali katakguli Hali Dalal, 
Bilāter Ek Packet Hate Phirteche Bhārate, Kalikal.” 

79. p. 151, answer 1. 

80. p. 155, question 1. 

81. p. 158, question 3, answer 3. : 

82. p. 163, question 1, answer 1. Also, Manulal Misra, Bhūver Giter 
Vyakhyd, p. 11. 

83. p. 172, question 1. 

84. p. 185, answer 3. 

85. p. 187, answer 2. 

86. p. 210, question 1. 

87. p. 221, answer 1. 

88. p. 7, question 1. 

89. pp. 7-8, question 11. 

90. p. 8, question 11. 

91. p. 9, answer 13. D : 
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subject to the physical laws of birth and decay, passes through ever 
changing phases.? That which is eternal signifies Nivrtti or ces- 
sation. The universe is uniform ; the blundering mind creates the 
distinctions between the objects)! There is no fundamental diffe- 
rences between one living being and another. The indivisible soul 
unifies them. Conditions, however, differ according to yuga or 
age. Final redemption does not lie in the cultivation of the 
senses. The senses make a man lose his sense of direction. Final 
redemption lies in the extinction of the senses." Redemption is the 
result of the contemplation of God.” 


Preordination and Karma: 


One should not try to escape preordinaticn.* One cannot 
hope to escape preordination without the guru’s help.” One may 
escape the wordly afflictions if one is in good company. Rebirths 
are governed by the law of necessity.2 Everything is connected with 
everything. Every man has a link with every man. Rebirth makes 
man capable of paying his debts.? 


It is misery, preordained by Karma, which compells a man to 
seek God. It is useless to blame our misery on God. One should 
boldly face misery and remain unaffected by pleasure and pain. No 
man shall get more than what he requires. This is the rule of universal 
equilibrium. Why does God keep mum when there is so much 
misery in this world? The scriptures cannot answer this question. 
Suffering makes man nestle close to God. Man suffers because he 
has forgotten his God. Man sufferes because he does wrong. And 


p. 11, question 1. 
P. 1l, question 1. 
p. 22, answer 1. 
p. 133, answer 1. 
5. p. 152, question 1, answer 1. 
p. 161, answer 3. 
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then man makes God responsible for his suffering. It is very diffi- 
cult for man to realise God. God is like dates and coconuts which 
are not easily available.¢ Hope is the most deadly poison.” The 
calm and the pure heart is a legacy of the previous births.8 


The Place of the Poor in Spiritual Culture : 


The poor have a better chance of redemption than the rich? 
Spiritual love is not Subject to the fluctuations of material circums- 
tances. Some people are affluent from the spiritual point of 4 
view. Some are very poor. Why does God make this difference ? 
If a man seeks worldly happiness and seeks also redemption in 
worldly happiness, he cannot be a devotee. If a man seeks high posi- 
tion, and tries to reconcile his high position with bhakti, he cannot 
be a devotee. A good speaker is not necessarily a good devotee.!! 
God has a soft corner in His heart for the poor.’ The lowest 
among the lowly is really the best, for he is God.'3 It is very 
difficult to accept the theory that only the fortunate persons may 
witness the sports of Caitanya. Had it been so, the poor and the 
unfortunate would not have been redeemed by him. Caitanya did 
not see any distinction between the patricians and the plebeians, be- 
tween the best and the worst.14 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sectarianism, Caste, and other Social Problems : 


Man is like the foolish zamindar whose wealth is plundered by 
his corrupt officials? One should practise Sadhana in the com- 
pany of one's sectarian brothers and sisters. A singular bee in a 
lonely bee-hive is worthless.!?^ (The Sahajiya) fruit became rotten. 
Its evil stench filled the air. The fruit was full of evil-smelling 


6. pp. 113-115. 

7. p. 134, question 1. 

8. p. 157, answer 2. : 

9. p. 3, question 4; p. 63, question 3. 
10. p. 26, answer 4. j : 
11. p. 69, question 1, answer 1. 

12. p. 71, question 3. 


13. p. 85, question 7. 

14. pp. 223-225. 

15. p. 46, question 3. - Ü 
16. pp. 51, answer 1 and 2, 54, answer 1. ey, 
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Parakīyā juice. It was destroyed by the Company." Jealousy and 
criticism of others are meaningless.'$ The Bengalis are always given 
to wrong speculations and the cultivation of sensuality. They develop. 
their attitudes in a state of both physical and mental weakness. They 
must develop their own capabilities and give up the habit of depending 
on the foreigners.'? The so-called guardians of the divine order are 
absolutely worthless.? Once the Company (Gaudiya Vaisnavism) 
was very rich. But its porters were extremely poor. They starv- 
ed and begged, but the kings and emperors, who controlled the Com- 
pany, were worthless men, given to robbery.?' Out of the ruins of the 
old Cempany a new Company was made. There is hardly any diffe- 
rence between what the new Company preaches and what it practises. 
It does not reject the sinners. It also pacifies turbulent elements. 
It does not carry on business in the name of religion.?? But the 
malais yet seems to be ineradicable. The world is full of both 
false doctrines and false preachers. Mere brokers are posing as 
wholesalers. But when the doomsday dawns, these elements dis- 
appear? There are numerous small traders (insignificant sects). 
But these small traders are mostly bankrupt.** The following results 
of the Kartābhajā movement are noted : (a) the spiritual growth 
of the people have been assured ; (b) poor people have been spiri- 
tually enriched ; (c) Kartābhajā has made men and women cons- 
cious of some permanent values ; (d) the spiritual ‘market’ is full 
of 'commodities.'?* Sectarian quarrels are useless. The rituals des- 
cribed in the Bengali almanacs are worthless.*? Caste differences 
are harmful. Consideration of caste leads to spiritual bankruptcy.*” 


Fault-finding and mud-throwing are serious defects.2% Forget and 
forgive.?9 


17. pp. 91-94, answers 3 and 2. 


18. 105, question 2. 
19. 106, question 3. 
20. 117, question 2. 
21. 124, question 4. 


125, question 1, answer 4. 
126, question 1, answer 4. 
127, answer 2. 
138, answer 1. 
143, answer 3. 
147, answer 1. 
- 212, answer 1. 
- 213, question 1. 
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X 


The main features 


of the Kartabhajà theol 
below. J cology are stated 


The Kartabhaja believed in non-dualism (Advaitavada). They 
attached no importance to external differences. They had no faith 
in the caste-system. They did not accept the view that only the 
‘fortunate few’ had the right to follow the Gaudiya Vaisnava path. 
They strongly cbjected to the Gaudiya Vaisnava stress on asceticism 
and mendicancy. A basic idea was that rituals had to be attuned 
to the spiritual roots? The most Significant point is that the 
Kartabhaja had repudiated the Parakiya theory. It is interesting 
to note that Jayanarayana Ghosal, who was presumably a Karta- 
bhaja, criticised the Parakiya concept in Karunanidhanavilasa.?! The: 
Parakiyā ideology of the other deviant Sahajiya orders was des- 
cribed in Bhdver Gita as a “stinking fruit".?? The. Kartabhaja may 
be described as partly Gaudiya Vaisnava and partly Sahajiya. They 
did not eschew Rāgānugā worship. The Gaudiya Vaisnava concept 
of five moods was accepted by them. Some songs of Bhaver Gita 
are echoes of Gauranāgara songs? But the Kartabhaja strongly 
objected to the Gaudiya Vaisnava stress on asceticism. On the 
other hand, they did not support the Sahajiya concept of Parakiyā 
love. The Kartābhajā emphasis on Svakiyā relation, and the com- 
bined Sadhana of the initiated couple was based on the logic of 
Vyāvahāra and Paramārtha. In Wyāvahāra or social life, the ex- 
isting norms did nct permit any one to have Parakiya relations 
even in the name of the religion. Vyavahara and Paramārtha were 
held together by the law of compatibility. A male and a female 
Kartabhaja were regarded as a couple of psychic hermaphrodites, 
absolutely incapable of coition in the physical sense of the term.** 


30. p. 208, question 1, answer 1. 

31. Karuņānidhānavilāsa, p. 220, verse 3: Parama Prakrti Radha Sāra 
Ei kathā/ Keha Kahe Parakiyā Suni Lage Vyathā// The marriage 
of Krsņa and Rādhā is described in this work in pp. 109-110, 220. 

32. Note-17 Bhaver Gita, pp. 91-94. 

33. Bhaver Gita, p. 37, question 1, and the songs in pp. 38-39 are instances. 

34. “Nari Hijre Purusa Khojā Eito Laksaņa”, Kartābhajan Dharmer Adi 


Vrttanta, p. 31. 
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‘The initiated husband and the wife were expected to sublimate 
their libido at the Siddha stage. 


While the Kartabhaja believed that their sect had an imperi- 
‘shable link with Vaisnavism and the Caitanya movement, Krsna, and 
particularly Radha and her companions are scarcely mentioned 'in 
the Kartabhaja theology, as propounded in BAàver Gita. Dulāla- 
'cand and some of his followers composed quite a number of songs 
‘on the Vrndāvana sports of Krsna. But whether Niranjana of 
Bhāver Gita is identifiable with Krsna is a debatable point. The 
eclecticism of the Kartabhaja is fully expressed in the songs on Siva, 
Kali and Durga?5 The Kartābhajā practised Nāmayapa or the 
counting of the Name with each inhalation and exhalation.3¢ 


It should be noted here that the term Karta, which may mean 
the Prime Mover, or the Cause of Everything, was used in the 
Hevajra Tantra? The Tantrika Buddhist Karta, after being 
thoroughly influenced by the Caitanya movement, was transformed 
into the Kartābhaja messiah towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. God as Cause is formless. But He is manifest in the 
Kartabhaja guru. The Gaudiya Vaisnavas, no doubt, recognised 
the importance of the Guru as Initiator or Teacher. But they did 
not, at least theoretically, advise the votaries to worship only the 
Guru as Supreme God. To the Kartabhaja, the Guru was the 
Karta, the Sahaja Man of Ecstasy. A Kartābhajā poet named 
Dina Mitra composed many songs on the divinity of Dulālcānd.** 
One of his songs is freely translated below : 


See! Dulal has presented to the world the Sahaja jem. 


He has performed many miracles. 


He has enabled us to forget the pang of birth in this world. 


35. Bhaver Gita, “Bhajana”, pp. 233-240. : - . 

36. "Bhāver Gīter Vyakhyd, “Vayur Gati Nirņaya”, pp. 105-106. 

37. Hevajra Tantra, Vol. 2, Y. viii. 47: Svayam_harta Svayam kartā, 
Svayam rājā Svayam prabhu, p. 30. ; 


38. Sangītakosa, "Kartabhajasangita", pp..734-750. 45 songs are included 
in this collection. . Ue VENE 
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He has removed the miseries of the living beings. 


He has made us capable of relishing the indescribable joy- 
of fusion with the Absolute, which is above the Gunas.. 


This is indeed a wonderful achievement. 


Even Brahma, Visnu, Indra and other gods have so far: 
failed to effect this fusion.. 


In this dark Kali-age Dulāl has caused the Golden Ape 
to dawn over mankind.. 


In fact Dulāl has revealed His own worship. He has. 
assumed the form of Man. 


He thus worships Himself. His ideas are far above the: 
Vedas and the scriptures. 


| 


Mitra says: Only those who think of Him are the 
blessed ones.” 


Suniti Kumar Chatterjee thought that the Kartābhajā was "a 
very late form of nondescript extra-Brahmanical sect."*? The ex-- 
tra-Brahmanical nature of the Kartabhaja movement attracted the. 
ridicule of the Brahmanical elements even in the nineteenth century. 
The Jaganmohani Sect of Sylhet was also a ‘guru-worshipping’ sect.. 
But the Brahmanas of West Bengal had nothing to say about that 
sect in far Sylhet. Ghoshpārā was inconveniently near Calcutta. 
and Navadvipa. So the Brahmanas of these places began to pooh- 
pooh the deification of the Ghoshpara gurus. 


Dāšarathī Raya (1806-1857), the singer of the Pāncālīs, and“ 
a quarrelsome champion of the conservative causes, wrote the fol— 
lowing doggerel on the Kartabhaja guru :** 


"39. Ibid., last song in p. 736. 
40. ; “Buddhist Survivals in Benga DID. Select Writings, D. 4. 


41. Dāšarathī Rayer Pāncālī, p. 665. Riga Do 
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The Karta of the Kartabhaja is like 


a Dog in the wretched hut wherein the paddy-grinder 
is kept; 


a Ghost in the crematorium ; 
a Marid in the Muhammadan grave-yard ; 


a Spook in a field strewn with rotten Carcasses of 
COWS ; 


a Female Goblinin a place full of rubbish and dung ; 
a Cowherd in a field; 


a Nurse in a room where a woman has given birth 
to a baby ; 


a Calf in a pen full of rams and ewes. 


Brahmanical criticism of the sect centred round the free mixing 
‘of male and female votaries during the Vaithak congregations. It 
was believed that the free mixing and ecstasy led to sexual promis- 
‘cuity.*? A journalist reported that most of the women who attend- 
ed the Kartabhaja fair in March were prostitutes. He found the 
Kartabhaja Pope surrounded by fawning young women. Accord- 
ing to J. N. Bhattacharya, the Kartabhaja “bailiffs” played the part 
‘of Krsna in the company of the female votaries.*t 


So severe was the condemnation of the Kartabhaja Guru wor- 
ship that a Kartabhaja spokesman had to say that his sect was not 
really a guru-worshipping sect. According to him the Kartabhaja 
guru "is merely a teacher and has no right to exact any divine 
homage from his Varatis."45 





glār Samājcitra, Vol. 4, pp. 698-99. . 
OP. cit, pp. 383 i 1 
- E. Garett, Bengal District Gazetteers, Nadia, 
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The Gaudiya Vaisnavas, too, grew extremely jealous of the 
tremendous success of the Ghoshpārā centre. In 1835 or therc- 
abouts, some of them organised a Gaudiya Vaisnava fair at an 
adjoining village named Kule, which was described as the Sripata 
of Devananda, who was an influential Mahanta of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava order. The Gaudiya Vaisnavas also propagated the myth 
that Aulcand was actually a. fake Fakir, who had impersonated 
Pratapcand, the Maharaja of Burdwan, in about 1785, and who 
somehow escaped the clutches of the police, and reappeared as 
Satyanatha, and fcunded the Kartabhaja sect.19 


The Christian missionaries were considerably intrigued by the 
remarkable mass-base of the Kartābhajā order. A Presbyterian 
Church was founded in Ghoshpārā.*" “A considerable number of 
those who first received the Gospel in Jessore were in a "measure 
prepared to do so by an acquaintance with the religionists of Ghosh- 
para.”** . The Church Missionary Society converted into Christianity 
five hundred Kartabhajas of Krsnanagar in 1838.49 


The Kartabhajà represented the orthodox trend in the hetero- 
dox Sahajiyā movement. In Bhdver Gita there is no unmistakable 
reference to the guru's right to emulate the sports of Krsna. Some 
of the Kartās, however, might have tried to intensify the bhakti of 
their disciples by simple sleight-of-hand : 


"Just before vaithak at night the Karta pours oil into the 
shell of his Ahukka (hubble-bubble). During the Vaithak 
the lamps are suddenly extinguished. The Karta now 
pours from the Aukka-shell oil into the lamps, with a 
view to showing off his miraculous powers. The widows- 
think that the transformation of water into oil is a very 
genuine miracle. They immediately roll on the ground in 
ungovernable ecstasy.°? 


46. These theories are stated by Radhakanta Gangopadhyaya in Kuler 
Pat O Ghospara, intro. p. 3, text, pp. 34-36. 

47. J. Long, “The Banks of the Bhagirathi", Select Papers, p. 59. 

48. Ibid, p. 68, fn. 

49. KDI, Vol. 2, pp. 25-26. 

50. Daéuratht Rayer Pancali, p. 669. 
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Some Kartabhajas, however, did not appreciate this type of 
free mixing and ecstasy. They founded a rival order in Basberia 
in Hooghly district. This was known as the Ramavallabhi Sect, the 
founder of which was Ramavallabha. Ramavallabha was Worship- 
ped as the incarnation of Siva. His followers recited the Gità, the 
Koran, and the Bible. They worshipped Absolute Truth and vio- 
lated caste restrictions. The conservative Brahmanas spread the 
canard that the Ramavallabhis held secret Orgies.51 


Since the Kartābhajā discarded the external symbols of their 
faith, and eschewed the Scatalogical rituals of the Bauls, since they 
had accepted the Svakīyā theory, the radical Baul and Aul elements 
came out of the order, and founded at least three deviant orders, 
namely, the Sahebdhani order, the Sahaja-Kartābhajā order, and 
the Khusīvišvāsī order. The last order was founded by a Muham- 
madan named Khusī Višvās.2 


Men and women, who practised different modes of worship 
could in pursuit of Paramartha, become members of both the Baul 
and the Kartabhaja sects.5? Rammohun Ray might have been influenc- 
ed by this liberal view. The Brahma Samāja, established on August 
20, 1828, granted admittance to “all sorts and descriptions of peo- 
ple without distinction...... for the worship and adoration of the 
Eternal, Unsearchable, and Immutable Being.”5+ 


51. Bhāratavarsīya Upāsaka Sampradāya, p. 128. 


52. Ibid, pp. 129-130. See, Sudhir Cakravartī, Sāhebdhanī Sampradāya: 
_Tēder Gan. (Calcutta, 1985). 


Kartābhajan Dharmer Ādi. Vrttānta, pp. 73-80. 


154. S: ollect, The Life and Letters of Rammohun Ray, ed. D. K. 
= Biswas and P. C. anguli, p. 471, the ‘trust deed’ of the Brahma - 
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CHAPTER XXI 
SOME ASPECTS OF VAISNAVISM IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 
I 


It is believed that in Benga] rational judgment gained ascendancy 
during the nineteenth century. Even religion was deeply influenced 
by rational thinking. Rammohun Ray initiated the Brahma Samaj 
movement with a view to levelling the angularities of Hinduism. 
The 'Young Bengal', educated in the Hindu College of Calcutta, 
initially preached iconoclasm. Social and religious reformation be- 
came the creed of a good number of Bengalis educated in the institu- 
tions set up by the British. Both urban culture and mass media 
developed throughout Bengal. The century also witnessed the 
development of new forms of administration and economic produc- 
tion. The purpose of the present survey is to inquire into the res- 
ponse of Vaisnavism to the challenge of modern times. 

It should be noted that the position of Vaisnavism was almost 
unassailable. It had a vast social base. W. Ward wrote in 1811 :"... 
two persons in ten, of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal are 
supposed to be followers of Choitunyu”* In 1820 Walter 
Hamilton described Vaisnavism as one of the principle religions 
of Bengal;  Bholanauth Chunder wrote in 1869: “One fifth 
of the population of Bengal are now followers of Chaitanya. Nearly 
all of the opulent families of Calcutta belong to this sect”* The 
census figures corroborate these statements. According to the 
census of 1881, 5,68,052 people of Bengal belonged to the Vaisnava 
caste. In the Census of 1901, however, the number computed was 
3,91,3925 Ward noted the remarkable opulence and social im- 
portance of the Vaisnava gosvamins. They were patronised by 
many rich landlords. Krsnaram Basu, a Kayastha landlord, bore 


Ward, Account, Vol, 3, p. 262 

Hamilton, Description of Hindustan, Vol, 1, p- 208 

B.N.Chunder, The Travels of a Hindoo, Vol, l,pp. 35-36 

J- A- Bourdillon, Report of the Census of Bengal, 1881, Vol. I, p. 134, 


'Table 33 
5. E.A.Gait, Census of India, 1901, Vol. VI B, Provincial Table III, pp. 62-122, 
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the huge expense of the construction of the chariot of Mahesh, It 
amounted to “four or five thousand rupees.” Nearly all prostitu- 
tes of the growing Calcutta metropolis professed “the religion of 
Choitunyu before their death, that they may be intitled to some 
sort of funera] rites." A large number of people became Bairagis 
(Vaisnava mendicants) to avoid worldly trouble, unpleasant connec. 
tions and debts. Some became mendicants "for the sake vf gratify. 
ing some unlawful passion." Some people became Vaisnava beggars 
to evade stringent caste rules. “The poor farmer’s little all, when 
he is unfortunate in his harvest, is sold up by the corn merchants, 
and he is turned upon the unfeeling world, to beg his bread as a 
religious mendicant, or perish.” Rev. Lal Bihari De describes 
how intolerable poverty compelled a peasant woman of Burdwan to 
become a bostumi (Female Mendicant.)' 

Simplicity was the strength of  Vaisnavism. Its rituals had 
been considerably simplified by Siddha Krsņadāsa and his disciples. 
The theory and practice of bhakti had been accepted even by the 
caste-conscious Brahmanas. Caitanya was respected as a great saint 
by all castes mainly because he had renounced the world.  Vaisna- 
vism had also strengthened the eclectic ideals by which it was itself 
very deeply influenced. Vaisnavism was quite compatible with 
polytheistic worship. But the chief reason behind its growing 
popularity was its liberal attitude towards caste. 

The eclectic tendency resulted in the construction of hundreds 
of Vaisnava and Saiva-Sakta temples by people belonging to both 
high and low castes. The Saktas had been affected by the soft, 
mellow spirit of Vaisnavism and its poetry. It has already been 
pointed out that leading Sakta poets like Ramprasad Sen and 
Kamalakanta Bhattācārya preached Kāļi-Krsna non-duality in their | 
simple, passion-laden songs. This idea of non-duality was, however, 
disliked by the orthodox Vaisnavas? But the songs of Ramprasad 
showed which way the wind was blowing. Rāmprasād's contempo- 
1. Ward, op. cit, Vol, 2, p. 535. Krsnaram also gave the Mihesa priests an 
allowance of six rupees per day. 

Ward, op, cit, Vol-3, p. 262 
Ibid, pp. 433-37 ; Vol. 4, p, 80, 
De, Bengal Peasant Life ch, XXXIV, pp. 175-76, 
guage of the sectarian quarrel was unprintablē; 


Vide, Nirayana Cattarāja Guņanidhi, Kalikutuha ished i 0 
n : ; la (published in B.S. 126 
A.D.1853), pp. 72-78, “Atha Sakta-Vaisnava Kalaha” i E j 
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rary, Bharatacandra Rayagunakara, the celebrated court-poet of 
Krsnanagar, also wrote some sophisticated songs on the loves of 
Krsna, though Annadāmangala, his masterpiece, deals with the Durga 
legend.? 


II 


During the eighteenth century Tantra was popular among a 
powerful section of the Bengali zamindars. Sizable segments of the 
upper castes also observed Tántrika Kulācāra The steady growth 
of the Calcutta metropolis as the city of the Bengali new rich, and 
the tragic waning of the late mediaeval estates after the introductior 
of the Permanent Settlement in 1793, resulted in the pauperisation of 
the Kali-worshipping Rajas, who once retained bands of club-wielding 
body-guards recruited from the scheduled castes. These people 
associated plunder and murder with Kali worship. Professional 
robbers worshipped Kali. But the new rich of Calcutta very 
soon developed a different way of life. They were staunch 
supporters of British ‘Law and Order from which they derived 
immense benefit. Most of them professed or patronised Vaisnavism. 
One may say that the popularity of Vaisnavism towards the end of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth was an 
indirect effect of the consolidation of British power in Bengal, which 
gradually put an end to plunder and murder in the name of religion. 
All old zamindárs, however, did not give up their Sakta faith. The 
Rājās of Krsnanagar, for instance, were unflinching Saktas, though 
they did not disrespect the Vaisnavas. The Navadvīpa gosvāmīns 
had very little influence over them. Siddha  Caitanyadasa of 
Navadvipa once publicly described a Krsnanagar Raja as an incarna- 
tion of Ravana, thereby implying that Caitanya was the incarnation 
vf Rima‘. But almost all among the new rich of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century were Vaisnavas. Their pre-eminent re- 
presentatives were Ganganarayana Simha, the Rajas of Cossimbazar, 
Maharaja Nandakumár, the Rajas of Posta, and the Sobhabazar 
Rājās. Rājā Sukhamaya Rayabahadur of Posta spent huge sums 
during one of his pilgrimages to Puri? Lala Babu, a very rich 


2. These songs are included in Vidydsundara Kavya 

3. Dinseh Chandra Bhattacarya, Kaviranjan Rāmaprasāda Sena, in Sūhitya- 
sādhaka Caritamālā Vol IX. P, 17, 

4. Gaudiya Vaisnava Jīvana, Vol. 2. pp. 87-88, 

5. Benimadhay Chatterji, A Short Sketch of Maharaja Sukhmoy Roy Bahadur, 
Calcutta,1910, pp. 5-6; also, appendix-c. Sukhmoy “left a sum of Rs, 
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zamindār, ultimately became a mendicant (bhekadhar) disciple of 
Duhkhī Krsnadāsa II of Vrndavana. The Babu died in far Vrndavana 
on May 14, 1820, at the age of forty-four! Among the new rich 
of Calcutta and its neighbourhood, the following either professed 
Vaisnavism, or patronised the Vaisnavas : 

Govindrum Mitra, the notorious ‘Black Zamindar’ of 

Calcutta.’ 

The millionaire Rājās of Shobhābazar. 

Muttiloll Mullick of Pāthuriāghātā.* 

Jayanarayana Ghosala of Bhukailāsh. 

The Tagore families of Pāthuriāghātā and Jorāsānko.' 

The majority of the Suvarnavanik landlords of Calcutta.’ 

Most of the temples of Calcutta, built by the new rich, were 

Vaisnava temples. The Suvarnavanik millionaire Matilal Sil and 
the trustees of his vast estate, for instance, built eight Vaisnava 
temples in Calcutta.’ 


1,555/- to meet the expenses for the entertainment of strangers at this 
Koonjah (meaning, Bower) at Brindaban Dham and another sum of Rs, 
15,000 for expenses relating to the worship of Gopaljeeoo at Sutobadi”, p.7 

l. The news of Lala Būbu's death in Vrndāvana was published in the 
Samācāradarpaņa of June 17, 1820. 

2. Vide, An Account of the Late Govindrum Mitter, Vol, CCXIX of India 

Office Library Tracts, Calcutta National Press, 1869; B. V, Roy, ‘The Black 

Zamindar of Calcutta" Calcutta Municipal Gazette, Independence Comm- 

emoration Number, 1947, pp. 12-18. Govindaram built a huge, nine- 

pinnacled temple with a lofty cupolla which was totally destroyed by | 

tht great cyclone of 1737, T, N, Daniell drew a coloured sketch of the 

temple, 

N. N. Ghose, Memoirs of Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur, Chs. 1, 2 and 3. 

4. Matilal Mallik was a disciple of some gosvāmin of the Nityananda branch, 
He showered gifts on the followers of Nityananda, Brajendranath Bandyo- 
padhyaya, Samvādpatre Sekdler Katha, (1937 ed.), Vol, 1, p, 264 

5, Author of Karuņānidhānavilāsa, and, in all probability, a disciple of the | 
Kartabhaja Pope, Dulālcānd, Jayanārāyāņa wrote in Sanskrit prose 
Vaisnavarcanacandrikà, a work on rituals, which is fully quoted in 
Karuņānidhānavilāsa, PP. 232-235, Some parts of Karundnidhanavilasa 
Were written with the assistance of Mangala Dāsa, a Vaisnayva, and 
Madhava Pandita, a Sanskrit scholar, who also knew Vrajabhakha- 
Karuņānidhānavilāsa P: 59, verses 7-12 

6. The Tagore families Worshipped the Sāligrāma stone, Nagendranāth Basu, 
Byomakeša Mustafi, Vanger Jātiya Itihās, Brahmana Kāņda, Vol. 3. part 
6, pp. 319-320; the religion of Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, pp, 349-352. 


7. $5 biographies in Suvarņavaņik Katha O Kirti, 3 Vols. 23 were enthusiastic 
- Vaisnavas. 


8. Benoy Ghosh, Kalikātā Saharer Itivrtta, p. 673 
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The nine-towered temple of Radhakanta, located in Tollyganj, 
was built by the local Mandal zamindars in 1809. Here it should 
be noted that a big, brilliantly decorated temple of Syamasundara was 
built in Bāhāru village in 1821-1825. The temple was decorated 
with excellent mural paintings of the 'sports' of Caitanya by one 
Durgaram Bhaskar. Bāhāru village is in south 24-Parganas. 


Tl 


The Vaisnavas were aware of the challenges thrown by the 
evolving modern society in the urban centres. The pace of life had 
grown faster than before. The Vaisnavas did not mix with the 
reformers. They “kept to the right” with meticulous care. Jadunath 
Sarkar is of opinion that Vaisnavism liberalised the outlook of the 
Bengali Hindus. Tantrika ‘leftism’ was disciplined. Women 
grew socially conscious and literate. But despite Vaisnavism, 
hundreds of widows were burnt in Bengal. Infants were thrown 
into the surging waves of Gangāsāgar, despite the Vaisnava adora- 
tion of Krsna, the divine infant. Drunkenness and  immvralities 
grew rampant. The Vaisnavas miserably failed to promote the 
ethical view. When they saw that the new rich had been able to 
establish their social prominence on a solid basis, they began to 
nestle close to them. The low caste zamindars were trying to ele- 
vate their caste status by vigorously courting the favour of the 
Brahmana Panditas and priests. As rival of the Panditas and 
the priests, the Vaisnavas were not in a position to champion the 
causes of social and religious reform. They grew conservative be- 
cause the new rich, as a class, were conservative. Gaudiya Vaisnavism 
became a distinct facet of Hindu orthodoxy. 

Many low-caste rich zamindars were attracted by the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava-Brahmana equation. Since the gosvamins considered them- 
selves equal to the Brahmanas, and since they preached the theory 
that a practising Vaisnava was even superior to a Brahmana, the 
low caste zamindars found it possible to elevate their social position 
by professing Vaisnavism. 

The millionaire Matilal Sil (1792-1854) requested the leading 
members of the Dharmasabha, the principal Brahmanical organisation 
of Calcutta, to consider the Vaisnava's claim to social superiority, 
irrespective of his caste. The Brahmana Panditas of the Dharma- 


1. History of Bengal, Vol. 2, p, 221. 
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sabhā composed a work entitled Viprabhakticandrikā, five hundred 
copies of which were published by Sil in 1832.1 The authors of 
this work concluded that a Brahmana was decidedly nobler than a 
Sudra-Vaisnava. Though Matilal Sil was a Vaisnava; he accepted 
the conclusion, because he was a patron of the Brahmanas, too. But 
Brahmanical superiority was boldly challenged by another Suvarna- 
vanik landlord named Bhairava Candra Datta. He published a work 
entitled $77 Syī Vaisnavabhaktikaumudi? which was printed in a 
press named “Pasandadalana” (Suppression of the Unbelievers), and 
published in 1832. The work flatly rejected the Brahmanical claim 
to the highest social status, and stated the various theories of 
the social and sacerdotal pre-eminence of the Vaisnavas irrespective 
of caste. 


IV 


The Vaisnava fairs and festivals were extremely popular in the 
nineteenth century. In 1802 the Gaurānga fair in Navadvipa was a 
famous event. Ràm Ràm  Basu, one of the earliest writers of 
Bengali prose, described the fair in Lipimālā? The people did 
not have to observe caste rules as long as they were present in the 
fair. Vaisnava festivals were regularly held in Calcutta and the 
districts. The pilgrimage to Puri was so popular ‘that the 
Jagannatha temple of Puri earned Rs. 12,87,790/- between 1810 and 
1831. The annual income vf the temple was Rs. 51.101/-5 The 
Janmāstamī procession of Dacca, financed mainly by the local 
Sankhavanik merchants, and the Rasa fair of Santipur were magni- 
ficent affairs, in which the local Vaisnavas exhibited their immense 
wealth in the form of gold and silver reserves. In 1834 the govern- 
ment unexpectedly imposed a ban on Vaisnava processions in Cal- 
cutta. It was lifted in 1835, thanks to the intervention of Radha- 


1. Narendranath Lāhā, Suvarnavanik Katha O Kirti, Vol, 1, pp, 43-50, The 

Dharma Sabha was founded in January 1830, Bhavanicaran Bandyopadhaya 

(1787-1848) Was its secretary. Its journal was Samācūracandrikā. 

Suvarnavanik Katha a Kirti, Vol, L pp. 50-64. 

Lipimālā (Serampore, 1802), pp, 110-132. d 

Vide, Samvadpatra Sekāler Katha, Vol, 1, pp. 256, 225, 257, Vol. 2: PP: 

- 371, 372, 373 for descriptions of the Vaisnava festivals of Mihesh, Serampore 
Panihati,"Ulà and Calcutta. See also Benoy Ghosh, Samayika Patre 
Banglar Samājacitra, Vol, 4, pp, 702-704, for a description of the Rāsa 
„fair at Harinabhi (24-Parganas) a centre of Brāhmanīcal culture 

5. Samvūdpatre Sekāler Katha, Vol, 2, pp. 407-408 — ~ à 
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kanta Deb (1784-1867) of Sobhabazar, who was a distinguished 
leader of the conservative Bengalis.' Some Vaisnava gosvāmins, 
however, did not mend their old ways. At least some of them 
practised jus primae -noctis in Midnapur and Baldsore. Gradually 
the barbarity disappeared. Ultimately the Midnapur bridegrooms 
had to seek merely the permission of the Vaisnava Kulagurus before 
they could consummate their marriage. The permission was given 
on payment of a fee” In Calcutta the Vaisnava gosvamins tried 
very hard to initiate substantial landlords. They often faced trouble 
when they paid .visits to aristocratic seraglios.” Utterly 
materialistic and given to dissipation, some of the new rich simply 
tortured the prowling gosvāmins.* The majority of the Vaisnava 
mendicants preferred seclusion. They lived in Akhdas or monas- 
teries. These were set up throughout Bengal. The well-known 
of them were located in Simuliya, Navadvipa (Nadia), Kalna 
(Burdwan), Jiaganj (Murshidabad), Kenduli and Maynadol (Birbhum), 
Ràmkeli and Gayeshpur (Malda) and Kambuliyātolā (Calcutta).* 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism had still no central organisation. For a long 
time some sort of control over the Gaudiya Vaisnavas was exercised 
by the leading Ākhdās of Navadvipa and Kalna. Heresy often raised 
its head. The Spastadayakas, for instance, respected the tenets of 
the Caitanya cult, but repudiated the authority vf the gurus. In 
the Spastadāyaka monasteries monks and nuns lived in separate 
quarters. It was believed that heresy in the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
order was a result of “the introduction of knowledge, liberal senti- 
ments, and Christian truth into the community". 

The Vaisnava tradition was kept alive by secular organisations of 
householding Vaisnavas and Hindus who worshipped the five divini- 
ties, Behala in, South Calcutta had a Haribhaktipradayimi Sabha in 
1852; this was perhaps the earliest association of the lay Vaisnavas of 
Calcutta? Šrī Caitanya Sabha was organised in Kolutola, Central 
Calcutta in 1861. 

Ibid, Vol, 2, News Item of September 1835, pp. 383-384, 

Hutom Payancar Naksā (ed. Bandyopadhyaya and Das), Pp. 41-45 
Samvüd Patre Sekūler Katha, Vol. 1, pp- 124-126 E 

Hutom Payāncār Naks4, pp. 32-34,41,45-46. 

Gaudila Vaisnava Jīvana, Vol. 2, pp. 133,205-206 

Lal Bihari De's opinion in Calcutta Review Vol. XV, 1851, p. 194. 
Brajendranath Bandyopadhyaya, “Bangla Samayika Patra, Vol. 1, p, 141. 
The Sabha published a journal named Sümvütsarika Samvādapatra in 1856. 
8, Ibid, p. 172. The journal of the Sabha was named Sn Caitanyakirti- 
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In 1898 or thereabouts Calcutta and the suburban areas 
had as many as twenty-nine Harisabhās vr associations with a 
pronounced Vaisnava sympathy. These associations constituted a 
powerful Vaisnava milieu in urban-industrial surroundings. The 
main reason behind the multiplication of these associations in 1898 
was the outbreak of bubonic plague in Calcutta in an epidemic 
form. It was believed that the devastating plague would disappear 
if the citizens chanted the names of Hari and Caitanya Mahāprabhu. 
Even Muhammadans and Christians sang Kīrtana! The Hari- 
sabhās strengthened Vaisnavism as a Brahmanical cult. The plague 
revealed the fact that the urban culture of Calcutta had an imperi- 
shable link with what a sociologist describes as "the traditional 
matrix of sacred culture." In Calcutta, (and, to a considerable 
extent, in the city of Madras), the traditional cultural media “not 
only continue to survive but have also been incorporated in novel 
ways into an emerging popular and classical culture. Much of the 
urban popular culture is seen as an extension of the path of devotion 
(bhaktimārga), more easily accessible to modern man than the paths 
of ritual observance (Karmamarga), or the path of sacred knowledge 
(Jnūnamārga)”. 


V 


The Vaisnavas felt the need of disseminating their views on a 
wide scale. The Vaisnava biographies Narottamavildsa and 
Jagadisacaritravijaya were published by Bengali publishers in 1815. 
The publication of the Gaudiya Vaisnava classics, such as CCM, 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, and Haribhaktivilasa was advertised in the 
Samācāradarpana between 1818 and 1829” Upendranath Mitra's 
Bengali translation of the Bhagavatapurana was published in 1816. 
At about the same time Jayanarayana Ghosála's Karuņānidhānavilāsa, 
too, was published. 


Later the responsibility for publishing Vaisnava and Sahajiyā 
manuscripts was shouldered by a group of printers and publishers of 
north Calcutta who were known as ‘Batatali’ publishers. Their 


l. The devotional songs sung by the members of these clubs are collected 
in Sangitakosa, pp, 751-800. See also Rāmadāsa Bābāji, Caritasudhā, 
Vol, 2, pp. 171-174 

2, Milton Singer, "The Great Tradition of Hinduism in the City of Madras”, 
Anthropology of Folk Religion, ed. Charles Leslie, p. 158. 

3. Samvādpatre Sekāler Kathā, Vol, 1, Pp: 75-76,90-91, 
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Live ey ra as n MS Nim Gy 
The Batatala publishers were tego ee nS caste 
Valse E * E were keenly aware of the great demand for 
original works and translations of the VEDI NEN NO 
HE. e ae wot ations of the Vaisnava classics on cheap 
Batatala nodes ae E i UR ue ee n 
was the only place where all xd He. mi ae a 
andl published un LEER sorts o Vaisnaya books were printed 
publishers also em d. S m i ae is 
vaski g ou numerous cheap editions of Sahajiyā 
Vai E mE was an pai of the popularity of Sahajiyā 
m e a i principa publisher of Sahajiya works was Beni- 
mag i pper Chitpore Road. He published numerous Saha- 
D works in the form of printed manuscripts. Between 1815 and 

9. nearly fifty important Vaisnava works were published in 
Calcutta. Most of these works were written in Bengali verse and 
prose. This Shows that the Vaisnavas grew conscious of the value 
of publicity through the press. 

The products of Batatala failed to satisfy the demands of the 
sophisticated Vaisnavas. In 1845 Muktārāma Vidyavagisa edited, 
printed and published at his own cost an authentic edition of Gopala 
Bhatta Gosvamin’s Haribhaktivilasa. In 1854 Rajendralala Mitra 
edited Karņapūra's Caitanyacandrodaya with a very interesting intro- 
duction. Later on the task of bringing out reliable editions of the 
Vrndavana texts and the Vaisnava biographies and Padavalis was 
most brilliantly fulfilled by Ramanarayana Vidyaratna of Murshida- 
bad. He was associated with a project of Vaisnava publications 
which was financed by Radharamana Ghosa, Bhágavatabhüsana, who 
was the private secretary to the King of Tripura State. Radharamana 
set up a press in Baharampur which was named Radharamana Press, 
and from which an authentic edition of the Bhagavatapurana with 
four Sanskrit commentaries and Bengali translation was brought out 
at the cost of nearly Rs. 1,000,000/-. The edition was prepared 
for private circulation. 


VI 


The earliest Vaisnava weekly was Bhagavatasamacara which was 
edited by Brajamohan Cakravarti in 1831. Another contemporary 


J. Samvadpatre Sekaler Katha, Vol. 2, p. 124 x 
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Vaisnava weekly was Bhaktisücaka (1835). Between 1846 and 1861 


at least four other Vaisnava or semi-Vaisnava journals were published, 
These were Nityadharmānuranjikā (1846), Sāmvatsarikasamvādapatra 
(1856) Advaitatattvapradaršaka Patrikā (1856) and Srī Caitanyakīrti- 
kaumudī Patrikā (1861).' 

Vaisņava journalism as well as Gaudīya Vaisņava organisation 
in Bengal really became meaningful under the guidance of a dynamic 
Vaisnava Deputy Magistrate named Kedarnath Datta, Bhaktivinoda 
(1838-1914). He was originally a member of the Kartabhaja sect. 
Later he severed his link with the Kartabhaja, and became a disciple 
of Bipinbihárt Gosvāmin of Bāghnāpārā” In his youth he came into 
close contact with Dvijendranath Tagore (1840-1926), eldest son of 
Devendranath Tagore. With Dvijendranath, Kedarnath assiduously 
studied Western Philosophy and History. Later he initiated the 
study of comparative philosophy in the light of Gaudiya Vaisnava 
theology. When he was a Deputy Magistate in Puri, Kedarnath 
caused the incarceration of a man named Visakisan, who was the 
leader of the heretical Ativadi sect, on the plea that the man was 
inciting the peasants to revolt against British rule. Kedarnath first 
published the famous Vaisnava journal, Sajjanatosanī, in 18845 In 
1885 he founded a Vaisnava society named Vaisnava Sabha, and 
also set up the Depository Press in 181, Maniktala Street, 
Calcutta. The Vaisnava Sabha appointed three Gaudīya Vaisnava 
preachers named Bipinbihdrī Gosvāmī, Mahendranath Gosvami and 
Harigopal Gosvami. They were to work in the districts of West 
Bengal.* } 

The Vaisnavas of Dacca and Balasore published in 1885 two 
journals, titled, respectively, Ratnākara, and $ri Haribhaktipradāyinī." 
Three other short-lived Vaisnava journals appeared in Calcutta in the 
same year; these were Vaisnava, Navamanjarī, and Tattvamanjarī 
In 1894 one Manmathanath Mitra organised in Burdwan town 2 


1, ERA Bandyopadhyaya, Bangla Samayika Patra, Vol, 1, pp. 54, 86, 
Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, Vol, 2, pp. 288-89 
Sri Bhaktivinoda Thakurer Svalikhita Jivani pp, 112-14 
Sajjanatosani, 1896, Vol. 8, pp. 161-167, 207, 229 

Awe S 3 A 3 
x also published a Vaisnava work in Urdu, Its title was Bajid-t- 
Sajjanatosani, 1885, Vo, 2, p. 3 
. Ibid, p. 217 
Ibid, p. 217 
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Vaisnava association called Vardhamana Vaisnavadharma Uddīpanī 
Sabhā Tripura, too, had a Vaisnava club known as Agartala 
Haribhaktipradayint Sabha (1895)2 This association was organised 
by King Viracandra Manikya. 


A similar association of Daksinakhanda, Murshidabad, organised 
a popular Mahotsava or grand festival in 1884.23 A Gaudiya 
Vaisnava named Premananda Bharati (originally named Surendranath 
Mukhopadhyaya, 1857-1914) preached Vaisnavism in Europe and the 
U.S.A A Caītanyasamāja was established in the U.S.A. in about 
1897 by an American convert named Professor Osman.? 


In about 1899 the othodox Gaudiya Vaisnavas of Calcutta estab- 
lished a new Vaisnava society in Calcutta which was named 
Gaurangasamája A  Vaisnava journal named Vaisnavapratibha 
appeared in Calcutta in 1899-1900.7 


Gaurāngasamāja, mentioned above, was founded by Sisirkumar 
Ghose (1840-1911), an eminent journalist of Calcutta, and a 
devout Vaisnava. He created a stir in the intellectual circles by 
publishing the first volume of Amiyanimdicarita in 1892. With the 
help of Kedarnath Datta and Radhikanath Gosvami, Sisirkumar pub- 
lished the fortnightly journal, Srī Šrī Visņupriyā Patrikā on 1 Caitra, 
of Caitanya era 405 (1890). It was edited by Kedarnath Datta and 
Radhikanath Gosvāmī. Later the journal became a monthly. It was 
afterwards amalgamated with the weekly Anandabazar Patrikā. In 
1901 Šrī Šrī Gauravisnupriya Patrikā was published as the journal 
of the Gaurāngasamāja.  Kedarnath Datta severed his link with 
Sri Šrī Visnupriya Anandabazar Patrikā in 1899 on the ground that the 
journal was indulging in un-Vaisnava 'confabulation' (Prajalpa) by 
mixing Vaisnavism with the news of secular developments. 


Ibid., Vol. 6, 1894, pp. 74-75 

Ibid., Vol. 7, 1895, pp, 289-291 

Ibid., Vol. 8, 1896, pp. 111-113 

Ramadasa Babaji, Caritasudhd, Vol, 1, pp, 270-298: Premānanda Bharati 
was a friend of Rādhāramaņa Carana Disa Deva, and author of 
Srikrsna (New York, 1904). 

5. Sajjanatosani, 1897, Vol, 9, p. 3 

6. Brajendranath Bandyopādhyāya, Sisir Kumēr Ghose, Sahitya Sādhaka 
Caritamila-86, p. 49. 

Sajjanatosani, Vol, 12, 1900-1901, p. 1, 

Sajjanatosani, August, 1899, pp. 28-29 
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A society named Gaudešvara Vaisnava was established in 
Vrndavana in 1900-1901. Its journal was also named Gaudesvara. 
Kedarnath Datta was one of those Gaudiya Vaisnavas who thought 
that Māyāpur was the Navadvipa of the sixteenth century. In 1894 
he organised a society with a view to establishing the primacy of 
Māyāpur over the present town of Navadvīpa* His hypothesis was 


' bitterly criticised by the leading citizens of Navadvipa town who 


were led by Kānticandra Radi.’ 

The Bengali Vaisnavas of Vrndavana established an association 
in 1892 or thereabouts, which was called Sricaitanyamatavodhini 
Sabha. Itf journal was called Sricaitanyamatavodhini. In the fourth 
issue of this journal, an article entitled “Vivadarahasya” contained 
a scurrilous attack on Visnupriya Devi. It also described Karnapüra's 
hagiography as an apocryphal work. These views were condemned 
in Sajjanatosani* Another Vrndavana society named Vaisnavadharma- 
pracarint Sabha awarded titles to thirty-four outstanding Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas, including $īsirkumar Ghose. : 


VII 


The leading Gaudiya Vaisnavas had quite different political 


‘Opinions. Sisirkumar Ghose was renowned for his long and bitter 


Struggles against the indigo-planters and tyrannical bureaucrats. 


‘Sisirkumar used the Amritabazar Patrika in« defence of the 


rights of his countrymen. He believed that the basic interests of 
the Indians and the Englishmen were never identical. “We are we 
and they are they" he said. Kedarnāth Datta, on the other hand, 
openly preached loyalty to the Raj in Sajjanatosaņī” He criticised 
secularism and Comte's positivism as worthless doctrines? He 
believed that the British and the Bengalis were brothers because they 
belonged to the Aryan race? This shows that Datta was deeply 


1. Ibid., Vol, 12, 1900-1901, p, 1 

2. Ibid.,Vol, 5, 1893-94, No, 1: notice of the association was published in it, 

3. The dissentient opinions are published in Kānti Candra Radi’s Sri Sri 
Navadvipatattva (1895) 

4. Sajjanatosani, Vol. 4, 1892, pp. 24,79 

A Ibid,, Vol, 4, 1892, pp. 68-69 

. Anāth Nath Basu, Mahatma Siši a: ilā 
CE me ue Stir Kumar Ghose (ed. 1976) Matilal 

Sajjanatosani, Vol, 4, 1892, p. 1 

Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 37, 

Ibid., Vol, 2, 1885, p. 78 E 
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influenced by the ‘Aryanism’ of a section of the Bengali nationalists 

of the time. 

Dutta was also a Darwinian. According to him, for each of 
the ten stages of evolution, Visnu appeared as an Avatara who was 
particularly relevant to that stage of evolution. This interpretation 
of the Avatāra was widely accepted.' Later on in Caitanyasiksamrta, 
Kedarnath described four broad stages of civilisation, namely, the 
primitive stage, the scientific and technological stage, the ethical 
stage, and the devotional stage. Each of these stages had appropriate 
forms of worship.’ 

Sajjanatosam offered some suggestions with regard to the restruc- 
turing of the caste system. These suggestions possibly represented 
the social philosophy of the enlightened Gaudīya Vaisnavas. These 
were as follows :? 

l. Birth should never be a factor in the determination of caste. 
Caste should be determined according to the Svabhava or 
nature of a man and his parents. Thus a son's caste may 
be quite different from that of his parents. j 
A man's caste should not be considered at all before he 
attains the age of fifteen. 

3. Once fixed, the caste of a man should be preserved and pro- 
tected from the assaults of the so-called Samajapatis by the 
zamindars and the government. The journal did not regard 
the Vaisnava caste as an untouchable caste. 


N 


In 1886, Kedārnāth Datta founded the Visvavaisnava Sabha. It 
was the combination of two societies called Harisadhana Samāja and 
Vaisnava Sabha. lt was claimed that the Visva Vaisņava Sabha 
had been founded by Rupa Gosvàmin and Jīva Gosvāmin. Later the 
Sabha was transformed into the Gaudīya Mission. The Mission 
established branches in different parts of India. Both celibate monks 
and householders were its members. The monks lived in the monas- 
teries established by the Mission. The Gaudiya Mission preached 


the folliwing concepts :* 


1. Absolute Truth was self-evident as Krsna. 


Aksaya Sahitya Sambhara, Vol, 1, pp. 130-132 

Caitanyašiksūmrta, pp. 10, 21 

Sajjanatosani, Vol, 2, 1885, pp. 123-124. 

Summarised from Outlines of Gaudiya Mission, published by Calcutta. 
Gaudiya Mission. á 


D» Mon 
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2. Krsna, God, was equipped with transcendental personality 
and attributes. 

One could worship God only at His pleasure. 

4. The guru was the medium through which God's grace reached 


Ww 


man. 
J. The concept of incomprehensible duality in non-duality was 
faultless. 
6. Without bhakti none could hope to be a true spiritualist. 
7. 


Love for Krsna had to be both deep and dynamic. 

8. The Universe was not an Illusion. It was real, as it had a 
vital link with Krsna. 

9. The ‘Holy Name’ was of supreme importance in the Kali age, 


The Gaudiya Mission had ostensibly no social aim. It did not 
pretend that it was an organisation with a social mission. But it 
set up schools, libraries, research centres and free hospitals. These, 


however, had only secondary importance. Its primary object was to 
preach mysticism. 


VIII 


Some Vaisnavas felt that Vaisnavism should have a programme 
Of social work among the weaker sections of the society. Three 
Vaisnava missionaries worked hard to spread the faith among the 


untouchables. They were Prabhu Jagatvandhu (1871-1921), Atul- 
candra Campati (d.1925) and Haribolananda Thakur. 

Prabhu Jagatvandhu, a Brahmana who read up to the Matricula- 
tion standard, renounced the world early in his youth. and dedicated 
himself to the task of ‘Vaisnavising’ the untouchables. He worked 
among the Doms of North Calcutta and the Namasiidras of Faridpur 
and Jessore. The latter founded a sect, or a caste-sect of their own 
which was known as the Mahanta sect! Prabhu Jagatvandhu, how- 
ever, became a mystic. He advised his followers to give up excess 
Ih everything. His mantra was as follows :? 


l. B. G, Roy, Religious Movements in Modern Bengal, p. 95 

2, The full biography of Prabhu Jagatvandhu is entitled Sri Sri Vandhu- 
līlātaranginī (7 Vols. published by the Uddharana Matha of Cacutta). 
The mystic concepts of the Prabhu. are discussed by Shovarani Basu: 
radās of Modern India, pp. 249-261, For a collection of Prabhu 
agatbandhu's songs, See Srī Sri Harikathā, Mahānā aya, 
Calcutta, 5th, ed, 1971. Most of these songs were M M. 
bandhu in a highly mystical language which is incomprehensible. 

" 
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Haripurusa Jagatvandhu Maha Uddharana 
Carihasta Candraputra Ha Kitapatana. 
These lines had a mystic meaning. His disciples regarded him 
as “the Zīlā-combination of all things.” They also founded the 
Uddharana Matha in Maniktala, Calcutta. 


Atulcandra Campati was Prabhu Jagatvandhu’s brother-in-law, 
and the Head Master of a school. He became the Prabhu’s disciple. 
and worked very hard for the welfare of the untouchables and the 
unfortunate prostitutes of Calcutta. He started a movement against 
drunkenness and prostitution. But he did not get any help from 
the typical gurus and the gosvamins.! 

Haribolananda Thakur was one vf those rare Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
who worshipped Kali. He roamed about in Calcutta, asking every- 
body, including children and the Europeans, to chant the name of 
God. He was the leading organiser of many of the aforementioned 
Harisabhās, which were financed by his rich Suvarnavanik disciple, 
Ksetra Mallik. Haribolānanda's disciples regarded him as the incar- 
nation of Advaita Acarya. He, too, worked among the untouchables 
of Calcutta for many years.? 

The developing mass media in Calcutta and the other urban 
centres of Bengal perceptibly influenced the Vaisnava outlook. The 
Vaisnava ideals were not, properly speaking, secularised, but demo- 
cratised. The effect of democratisation was seen in the strengthening 
of the ‘friendly’ or the ‘brotherly mood’. 

The chief proponent of the Nityananda ideal in Bengal and 
Orissa was a Gaudiya Vaisnava mendicant named Radharamana 
Carana Dasa Deva (b.1853). After marrying thrice, and working 
for some years as the Manager of a tyrannical zamindar, Radharamana 
renounced the world. The immediate reason behind his renunciation 
of the world was the extremely unpleasant experience of a peasants’ 
revolt, which he had to suppress in a rather cruel manner. Radha- 
ramana was initiated by a Vaisnava ascetic who told him to wander 
about as a mendicant, and preach the gospel of fraternity. Later on 
Radharamana established two powerful centres in Puri and Nava- 
dvipa, respectively. 

The fundamental ideas of Radharamana are very lucidly stated 
in the six volumes of his biography, entitled Caritasudha which was 
l, Gaudiya Vainsava Jīvana, Vol, 2, pp. 273-280. Atulcandra Campati died 


in 1925, 
2. I bid., Vol, 2, pp. 399-409 
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written by Rāmadāsa Bābāji, a brilliant Kītana singer, and the: 
founder of a Vaisnava museum and library in Varāhanagar (1933). 
Ramadasa was Caranadasa’s disciple. 


Radharamana repudiated Vaisnava sectarianism. He worshipped 
Kali, Durga and other non-Vaisnava deities, and he had many Sakta 
friends like Svāmī Jnānānanda But he did not support the sacrifice 
of animals on the occasions of Sakti worship. He asked the Bengalis 
to give up their narrow, provincial outlook and respect all Indians as 
their brothers. He said that Caitanya had quitted Bengal because 
he could not tolerate the meanness of the Bengalis.’ One of his 
disciples named Navadvipa Gosvamin tried to deify him. Rādhā- 
ramana expelled him from his circle. 


He attached the greatest importance to Nityananda. He preached 
two stages of spiritual culture. In the first stage one must worship 
Nityananda as a servant. Nityānanda makes it possible for the wor- 
shipper to see the materialised form of Caitanya. In the second 
stage the worshipper humbly requests Caitanya to enable him to wor- 
ship Radhakrsna, as a manjar or Sakhi.’ It is quite clear that 
Radharamana wanted to bring about a balanced synthesis of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava bhávas or moods. His disciple Gopalakrsna wor- 
Shipped Radha-Krsna as “Lalita Sakhī”. Gopalakrsna, who was an 
expert cook, wore the dress of a woman and simulated the conduct 
of a lady “untouched by the rays of the sun.”* The other disciples of 
Radharamana addressed Gopālakrsna as “Lalita Didi" (Elder Sister 
Lalita). Naturally Radharamana’s adoration of Nityánanda was mis- 
understood by many Gaudiya Vaisnavas. But he made it clear that 
his worship of Nityananda was not an end in itself. The ultimate 
aim of his Sadhana was the realisation of Krsna.’ But he had no res- 


pect for the traditional rituals of Gaudiya Vaisnavism, though he fol- 
lowed the Smaranamangala formula.” 


3. Caritasudhd, I, p. 176; II, pp. 74-76, 135-144; IV pp. 53-54; VI. 
pp. 39-41 É 

4. Ibid. IL, pp, 76-83 

5. Ibid. I, pp. 180-182 

6. Ibid. IL, pp, 160-164 

7, Caritasudha, 1, Pp, 245-250 

8. Ibid., II, PP. 76-83 

9. Ibid., TI. pp. 60-61, 86-95 

10. Ibid., TI, p, 113 
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Radharamana bitterly criticised those who made much ado 
about ‘human progress. He boldly advocated the view that man 
was the worst of all animals, and that even cows and dogs were, 
in certain respects, far superior to him. The redemption of the modern 
man lay in a sincere cultivation of spiritual values.! 

He never advised the householders to renounce the world. His 
ideal was the ideal of 'disinterested' service to everybody, including 
parents, children, wife, brothers, sisters, and servants.” He denounced 
those who were using Vaisnavism as a trade or profession.? 

Social inequality was, according to him, a consequence of the 
natural defects of men and women. But its effects might be mini- 
mised if the individuals constituting a particular society tried to 
achieve "emotional equality". Caste should better be forgotten in 
social relations. Rādhāramaņa was perhaps the singular Vaisnava 
who did not preach the harmful theory of Vaisnava-Brahmana equa- 
tion. To him caste was utterly meaningless. What mattered most 
was humanity as a totality of human relations.‘ He recognised Jesus 
Christ as a very important Avatara of God 

Finally, Radharamana propagated a very interesting “theory of 
uncertainty". According to him all the moods, servile, friendly, filial 
and erotic, had a parakiyā base. The servants, friends, parents and 
the milkmaids of Vrndavana always felt an uncertainty about the un- 
predictable behaviour of Krsna. The parakiyā mood is sustained in 
this uncertainty. Radharamana was of opinion that every type of 
relation with Krsna was psychic. Nobody could establish with Him 
any relation in the physical sense of the term.’ 


l. Caritasudhà, 1, pp, 272-278; 2, pp. pp. 284-286. 
2. Ibid., 2. p. 68 

3. Ibid, 2, pp. 195-196 

4. Ibid., 2, pp. 287-294 

5. Ibid, 2, pp, 396-97 

6. Ibid., 6, pp. 79-80 

7. Ibid, 6, p, 81. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


VAISNAVISM AND THE BENGALI ‘RENAISSANCE? 


The nineteenth century witnessed the ascendancy of rational 
judgment over blind faith among the upper caste Hindus of Bengal, 
Both the conservative and the liberal Hindus welcomed the spread of 
English education and adopted many Western concepts. But 
English education and Western concepts could not weaken Hinduism 
in Bengal. There is no evidence of langour, neglect or depression of 
Hinduism at any time during the nineteenth century. The impres- 
sive durability of Hinduism as a religion and as a way of life re- 
mained unquestionable. Krsna, Siva, Durga, Kali and many other 
lesser gods and goddesses were very popular. The priests enjoyed 
great authority in the towns and the villages. The middle class 
Hindus in the urban areas observed all sorts of sacraments and 
rituals. 

But the ‘educated’ Bengali elite felt the need of modernising 
Hinduism. They wanted to clip off the superfluities and the super- 
stitions for their own benefit. Rammohun Ray (1774-1833) propagated 
total reformation. He preached pantheism, the necessity of the re- 
pudiation of the caste system, and the suppression of such harmful 
superstitions! as widow-burning. His views were, however, accepted 
by a small section of the Bengali elite. Later Iévarcandra Vidyasagar 
(1820-1891) started a movement for the marriage of widows and pre- 
vention of polygamy. Asa reformer Vidyasagar belonged to the class 
of Rammohun. But unlike Rammohun, Vidyasagar wrote almost 
nothing on religion. 

A second group of upper caste Bengali Hindus thought of fasten- 
ing a liberal interpretation on the myths and the philosophical sys- 
tems of the Hindus. They spoke of the reformation of the Hindu 
spirit, without disturbing the forms and outward symbols of Hindu- 
ism. The ennobling of the spirit, so they believed, would result in 
the sublimation or refinement of the forms. These Bengali Hindus 


1. The rituals observed by the upper caste Hind 
by Shib Chunder Bose in The Hindoos A 
Shoshee Chunder Dutt, in India: 
XIIL XV, XVI, XVIIL See also, S 
„India and Ceylon (London, McMill 


us of Bengal are narrated 
s They Are (1881), and 
Past and Present (1884), Chs. XII, 
ri. B. Phear The Aryan Village in 
an & Co, 1880), pp. 1-169. 
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did not support those who propagated drastic reforms. Their spokes- 
man was Bankimchandra Cattopādhyāya (1838-1894), the great novel- 
ist. Ramakrsna Paramahamsa (1836-1886) preached that it was not 
essential for the Hindus to observe the caste system and rituals. The 
spirit of Hinduism was, according to him, one of tolerance, persuit of 
truth, and service to mankind. If one practised Hinduism with those 
ideals one would gradually rise above caste and superstitions. 

A third group, which was rather amorphous, began to prophesy 
an “Aryan” revival in near future. The Indian Hindus, regardless 
of caste, clime and colour, were regarded by them as degenerate 
Aryans. The nationalist songs of the seventies and the eighties of 
the nineteenth century are full of references to the Aryan glories of 
the downtrodden Indian Hindus. The Bengalis were exhorted to re- 
vive their Aryan traditions. This ‘Aryanism’ became the slogan of 
both pantheistic Brahmas and polytheistic votaries of the Hindu 
cults, Brahmaism was regarded as the true Aryan-Hindu cult by 
Brahma leaders like Rajnarayan Basu (1826-1899). 

Various aspects of Hinduism and Hindu society were discussed 
and debated upon in such famous cultural associations as the Society 
for the Acquisition of General Knowledge (1838), the Bethune Society 
(1851-1869), and the Burrabazar Family Literary Club (1857). The 
tremendous strength of Hinduism was described by Aksayakumar 
Datta in Bharatavarsiya Upāsaka Sampradāya (1870-1882). The word 
‘revival’ was used in a special sense in connection with Hinduism. 
Roughly speaking the word had two meanings. According to Bankim- 
chandra Cattopādhyāya, Hindu revival meant nationalist awakening. 
According to Ramakrsna, it meant universal religious and ethical, up- 
lift. The approach of the former was intensely intellectual. The ap- 
proach of the latter was intuitive, non-intellectual and devotional. 
These two interpretations became the starting points of parallel re- 
vivalist movements after 1880, when the Brahma movement grew 
weak owing to sectarian divisions. These two movements could not 
ignore Vaisnavism and Caitanya. 


II 


Between 1870 and 1900 the Hindu intelligentsia of Bengal felt a 
deep urge to rediscover the Vaisnava culture of Bengal. They un- 
earthed a great mass of materials hitherto unknown. They found that 
Vaisnavism was integrally connected with the growth and develop- 
ment of Bengali literature. The main emphasis of Vaisnava research 
was, of course, laid on the Bengali phase of the Caitanya movement. 
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The leading scholars who worked for the discovery and dissemination 
of the Vaisnava heritage were the following: 


l. Rāmagati Nyāyaratna (1831-1894). In Bānglābhāsa O Sāhitya- 
visayaka Prastāva (1872) he sketched out a history of the 
Vaisņava literature of Bengal! He came to the conclusion 
that the Vaisnavas created Bengali poetry. He also gave some 
biographical data. 


2. Aksayacandra Sarkar (1846-1917). He edited, with Sarada- 
caran Mitra and Baradakanta Mitra, Prācīnakāvyasamgraha, 
and published it in parts. In 1884 the work was published in 
two volumes. The Kāvyas, serially published in it, were the 
Padāvalī of Vidyāpati, Caņdīdāsa, Govindadāsa, and the 
Mangalakāvyas of Ramesvara and Mukundarāma. Aksaya- 
candra himself was a Vaisnava and a strict vegetarian. The 
Padāvalī were edited with great care in a critical manner. 


3. Ramadasa Sen. (1845-1887). In an essay in his Aitihdsika 
Rahasya* he dealt with the biographies and principal works 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava Ācāryas. The essay was written 
from the historical point of view. 


4. Rajakrsna Mukhopadhyaya, (1846-1886). His Nánápravandha 
(1885) contains a biographical sketch of Vidyápati and an 
analysis of the themes of his songs.” 


5. Rajanīkānta Gupta (1849-1900). He wrote a biography of 
Jayadeva entitled Jayadevacaritra (1873). It was written as a 
Prize essay. The author was awarded a cash prize of 
Rs. 50/- by Mahārājā Saurīndramohan Tagore of Pathuria- 
ghatá, Calcutta. The work has musical notations of the songs 


of the Gitagavinda, which Were prepared by Ksetramohan 
Goswami. 


6. Aghornath Cattopádhyaya, a Brahma author, wrote Bhakta- 
l. Part I: Vidyapati, pp, 28-31; Caņdīdāsa, PP. 31-34; Brajabhakha, pp. 
34-43; Caitanya, PP. 51-54. 
2. p. 55 
3. Part 2: Vijnāpana; Part 1: 56-71 


4. “Gaudiya Vaisravacaryavrnder Granthāvalīr Vivarara", in The Works of 
Dr. Ramdas Sen, I, 3rd ed, 1902, pp. 85-101. 


5. “Vidyapati”, PP- 11-33 in the 3rd ed. of Nūnāprabandha (1937) 
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caritamālā and Haridāsa Thākura in 1896. Biographical 
sketches of Sanatana Gosvāmin, Rüpa Gosvāmin and Jīva 
Gosvamin were given in the first work. In 1894 he wrote a 
biography of Raghunatha Dasa Gosvámin entitled Srimad- 
raghunatha Dasa Gosvamüra Jīvanacarita? 


7. The celebrated Indologist Haraprasād Sastri (1853-1931) em- 
phasized the necessity of discovering the Vaisnava lore in 
Bengal in a lecture delivered in 1891 at a meeting of the 
Kambuliyatola Reading Club (Calcutta). The subject of his 
lecture was “Vernacular Literature of Bengal before the in- 
troduction of English Education." This lecture of 16 pages 
was published in 1891. He also delivered learned lectures 
on Jayadeva and Vidyāpati in the Vangīya Sahitya Parisad 
(established in 1894)? 


8. A famous journalist, Nagendranath Gupta (1861-1940) edited 
the songs of Vidyāpati in Vidyāpati Thakurer Padavali (1909). 
He also delivered lectures on the Vaisnava literary tradition 
of Mithila and Govindadasa. Nagendranath believed that 
Govindadāsa was a poet of Mithila. The erroneous view was 
dispelled by Sukumar Sen in 19295 


9. Nagendranáth Basu (1866-1938). He edited the first complete 
Bengali encyclopaedia entitled Vasvakosa, which is a variable 
mine of information. Numerous Vaisnava celebrities, rituals, 
and places associated with the Vaisnava movement are 
discussed in the encyclopaedic volumes, Nagendranath also 
edited Jayananda’s Caitanyamangala. 

10. Jagatbandhu Bhadra (b. 1841). He edited, with detailed notes 
and biographical sketches, Gaurapadataranginī which was pub- 
lished by the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad in 1903. Bhadra’s bio- 
graphical sketches and notes were used by Satish Chandra 
Ray in his edition of the Padakalpataru anthology. In many 
respects Gaurapadataranginī represented a pioneering effort. 

11. The linguistic aspects of Padavali literature were analysed by 
G. A. Grierson in The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hin- 
dustan (Calcutta 1889). 


Bhaktacaritamala was published by Gurudasa Cattopadhyaya, Calcutta, 
These works were reviewed in Sajjanatosani, 1894, Vol. 6, pp, 37-39 
Sahitya Sādhaka Caritamālā, Vol. 7, p. 45 

Ibid, Vol. 6, p. 71 

Sukumar Sen, ''Govindadāsa Kavirāja”, Vicitra Nivandha, pp. 72-90 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Yogendranath Vidyābhusan (1845-1904). He wrote a bio- 
graphy of Caitanya.! 

Hemchandra Bandyopadhyaya (1838-1903), the poet, pre. 
pared a comparative study of the teachings of Krsna and 
Christ in his Life of Srikrsna2 

Balendranath Tagore (1870-1899) discussed the excel- 
lence of Jayadeva’s poetry in a brilliant essay entitled 
‘Jayadeva’3 

The architectural concepts in Haribhaktivilāsa attracted the 


attention of the noted historian Aksayakumar Maitreya. 


(1861-1930). 


Rev. Krsnamohan Bandyopādhyāya (1813-1885) edited and 
translated into English Naradapancarátra (1865). 
Rabindranāth Tagore (1861-1941) and Šrīscandra Majumdār 
(1860-1908) edited Padaratnāvalī (1885). 


Sisirkumar Ghose (1840-1911), founder and editor of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, was once a Brahma. His elder brother 
Hemantakumar Ghose converted him into Vaisnavism. 
Sisirkumar regarded himself as a “marked servant of 
Caitanya.” He wrote biographies of Narottama Datta, 
(Narottamacarita, 1891), Caitanya (Sr? Amiyanimáicarita, 6 
volumes, 1892-1911), Pravodhananda Sarasvatī (Šrī Pravodhā- 
nanda Sarasvatīr Jīvanacarita, 1889) and Gopālabhatta Gos- 
vāmīn (1896). He published an edition of Vrndāvana Dāsa's 
CBH and Vaisnava Dāsa's Padakalpataru (3 volumes, 1897). 
Lord Gauranga or Salvation for All, his biography of Caitanya 
written in English, was published in 1897. He edited two 
Vaisnava journals, namely, Šrī $ri Visnupriya Patrika (first 
issue, dated Caitra, 1890) and $ $r Gauravisnupriya 
Patrika (first issue, dated Phalguna, 1901). 

Dinesh Chandra Sen (1866-1939) was the first his- 


torian of Bengali literature who discovered, by long 
and arduous research (which ruined his health), a great 


‘mass of materials for the study of Vaisnava religion and lite- 


. No, 4 of Prātahsmaraniyacaritamālā, 2nd ed., 1885, 


Manmathanāth Ghose, Hemacandra, Vol, 1, pp, 98-99 


Tt Was included in Balendranāth's Citra O Kavya (1894): Balendra Gran- 
thāvalī, Calcutta, 1952, Pp, 34-42. See also: PP. 196 f.: 355 f . 331 f. 


2 


Aksayakumar Maitreya’s Jetter to Ardhendra Kumar G i 
! aitreya': anguli (O, C. 
Ganguli) quoted in Sahityasadhaka Caritamāļā, Vol, V, p. AS R 
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rature. (see bibliography). Dinesh Chandra Sen’s discussions 
and explanations are characterised by profound devotion for 
Caitanya and adoration of the Vaisnava poets. 

20. Brahmavandhava Upadhyaya (1861-1907), celebrated editor 
of the anti-British Bengali newspaper Sandhyā, a friend of the 
Extremists, formerly a Christian and later an orthodox 
Hindu, may be said to have initiated the study of Vaisnava 
lore in a little known work named Palaparvana (January. 
1925). 

21. Brahmavandhava’s example was followed by Dinendrakumar 
Ray (1869-1943). He wrote highly interesting sketches of 
Rathayatra, Jhulanayatra, Nandotsava and Laksmipijá in a 
remarkable work entitled Pallicitra (1904). The Snanayatra 
and the Dolayātrā festivals are described in Pallivaicitra 
(1905).' i 

Some characteristics -of these memorable attempts should be 
noted. The emphasis on the discovery of materials relating to the 
careers and activities of the Vaisnava leaders of Bengal was heavier 
than that on the Vrndavana phase of the Caitanya movement. In 
the context of the Vaisnava developments in Bengal, the conversion 
of ‘Yavana’ Haridāsa looked significant to quite a few scholars and 
novelists. 

The second important aspect was discernible in the pre-occupa- 
tion with the discovery of Vaisnava music and poetry. The early 
initiative in collecting, editing and publishing them was taken by 
Aksayacandra Sarkár, Sāradācara Mitra, Jagatvandhu Bhadra, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Sri$acandra Majumdar, Nagendranáth Basu, 
Nagendranath Gupta, Káliprasanna Kāvyavišārada, Ramanimohan 
Mallik and Kalidas Nath. The assiduous search for Padāvalī lite- 
rature had probably a link with the nationalist ferment in Bengal 
during the last thirty years of the nineteenth century. It was a part 
of the Swadešī culture. 

Along "with the discovery and publication of Paddvah lyries, 
there was also strenuous research on the bio-data and identities of 
the Padāvalī poets of Bengal. The initiative in this respect was 
taken by Jagatvandhu Bhadra, Acyutacarana Caudhurī, Nagendra- 
nath Basu, Háradhan Datta and Amulyadhan Rayabhatta. In cer- 
tain instances, however, an excessive weight was attached to legends 


l. Pallicitra, 3rd, ed, 1922, pp. 85 f.; 105 f.; 129 f; 151-66; 209-34; also 
Palli Vaicitra, Ananda Publishers, Calcutta, 1982 p. 103 f. 
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and lore. But the importance of the work done by them was 
recognised by later historians of the Bengali literature. Their work 
revealed the immeasurable depth of Vaisnavism in Bengal, and 
opened up new vistas. Formerly the Brahmana intellectuals 
neglected or ignored the literary results of the Vaisnava movement, 
The orthodox Vaisnavas carefully guarded their manuscripts. The 
Scholars and savants mentioned above saved the Vaisnava heritage 
from oblivion, 

The Vangiya Sahitya Parisad played a vital role in the awakening 
of scholarly interest in Vaisnava literature and history. The Organi- 
sation liberally encouraged studies in Vaisnavism. Numerous arti- 
cles on Vaisnava literary and ecclesiastical developments were 
published in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, which was the most 
authentic and outstanding journal of Vaisnava studies. A speciality 
of the articles on Vaisnavism published in this journal was their non- 
sectarian, objective and historical approach. This approach distin- 
guished them from the articles published in the contemporary 
Vaisnava journals, most of Which had a sectarian bias or suffered 
from a vague Vaisnava 'modesty or Superiority complex. Some 
very good articles were also published in other contemporary literary 
journals. such as Bharati, Navyabhārat Anusandhān, etc, 

A few Brahma intellectuals tried to understand and interpret 
the Vaisnava traditions. The outstanding Brahma biographer of 
Vaisnava saints was Aghornath Cattopadhyàya. A great mass of 
data on the Vaisnava Sects was collected by Aksayakumar Datta. 
But at least one Brahma intellectual took a highly critical view of 
the ideas and activities of Caitanya and Vaisnavism in Bengal. He 
was Umesh Chandra Batabyal. Emphasis on the linguistic peculia- 
rites of the Padāvalī was laid by Rabindranath Tagore, who thus 
created the basis of the study of the Padāvalī from the linguistic 
standpoint. 

The search for the identity of mediaeval Vaisnava leaders of 
Bengal sometime resulted in an emphasis on genius loci. Acyutacaran 
Tattvanidhi' and Padmanath Bhattacarya, for instance, besan to 
elaborate a theory of the Šrīhattiyā Origin. of the Vaisņava movement 
and Smarta culture of Sixteenth century Navadvīpa.* 


1. Vide, the four Parts of his Srīhatter Itivrtta 
“Srihattiya’’ Vaisnayas resident i 


2. “Padmanath Bhattacarya", by Jatindramohan Bhat i itya 
Sadhaka Caritamala Vol. 11, pp, 18-47. e cae E 


Wherein biographies of 
n Navadvipa are given. 
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The significance of the quibbling over birth-places was that it 
fully revealed the sudden awareness of the historical and cultural 
value of Vaisnavism in Bengal. Later Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya 
would totally ignore the cultura] developments in eastern and 
northern Bengal in his essays collected in Gauda-Vanga Samskrti. 
The overwhelming emphasis on the history of Vaisnavism in Bengal 
and the apathy towards the theology of the Vrndavana Gosvamins 
compelled Sushil Kumar De to devote the major part of his Vaisnava 
Faith and Movement to an analysis of the works of the Gosvamins. 


The results of Amūlyadhan Rayabhatta’s strenuous field-work 
may be seen in his Dvādaša Gopāla, which is still the best work on 
the Gopala abbacies. Another brilliant work of the same type is 
Dinendrakumar Raya's Pallicitra) which is a mine of information on 
Vaisnava festivals and fairs in Nadia. It was noted by Raya that 
three hundred prostitutes were allowed to gather from all parts of 
rural Bengal in the Sndnayatra fair in Murutiya village, and enter- 
tain a rustic clientele? The fair was also famous for its grand exhi- 
bition of the products of village craftsmen? A big market for earthen 
dolls met during the Ratkayātrā fair in Govindapur village, where 
Christian missionaries were allowed to spread the gospel, and wrest 
lers were encouraged to show their physical strength.‘ In charming 
language Dinendrakumar describes the tremendous enthusiasm of 
the Hindu and Muhammadan peasants on these joyful occasions. 


Ul 


The efforts outlined above should be judged in the context of 
the undeniable fact that the British government was never particu- 
larly willing to buttress any ‘native’ endeavour to unearth the national 
heritage. On the other hand, Western assessment of Hinduism was 
often tantamount to severe condemnation of the Hindu religions. 


“The history of these gods’, wrote the military historian Orme, 
“is a heap of the greatest absurdities. It is Eswara twisting off the 
neck of Brahman; it is the Sun who gets his teeth knocked out, 
and the Moon who has her face beat black and blue at a feast, at 


1, Dinendrakumàr Raya also wrote nearly three hundred detective stories, 
and taught Aurobindo Ghose Bengali, 

2. Pallicitra, op. cit., pp, 85-101 

3. Pallicitra, pp. 105-126. 

4. Ibid. 
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which the gods quarrel and fight with the spirit of a mob." “The 
whole history of Crishna”, wrote the French Indologist Anguetil 
Duperron, “is a mere tissue of Greek and Roman obscenities, covered 
with a veil of spirituality which, among fanatics of all descriptions, 
conceal the most abominable enormities.”* 

The attitude of William Jones (1746-1794) who translated the 
Gitagovinda into English in 1792, Charles Wilkins (1749-1836), Henry 
Colebrooke (1765-1837) and Horace Hayman Wilson (1789-1860) was 
decidedly liberal. “Crishna’’, wrote Jones, “continues to this hour 
the darling god of the Indian women.” 

It was, however, William Ward. who gave a very interesting and 
detailed account of Vaisnavism in Bengal.’ He wrote that “Choitunyu 
was never more heard of after he went away to Puri." He expressed 
his puritanical disgust after seeing some scenes of the Krsnayatrà. 
But he had a good word for the excellence of the Bengali language: 
"It is certainly a copious language”, he wrote, “for there are no ideas, 
even of a metaphysical kind, which it is not capable of expressing.” 
We learn from him that the Vairdgis married mostly prostitutes. that 
the Bostami nuns often acted as procuresses, and that "two parts 
out of ten of the whole Hindoo population of Bengal had changed 
their religion at the call of Choitunyu and Nityanundu”.’ He noted 
that the Vaisnavas were abhorred by the Brahmanas and other ortho- 
dox and upper caste Hindus mainly because the Vaisnavas had formed 
an “upstart sect" with a "system" which was “a departure from the 
old one."5 Ward was totally opposed to the Sākta religion, and took 
one Rev. Mr. Maurice to task for discerning a heavenly beatitude in 
the Tantrika rituals He made a thorough enquiry into the sources 
of the income of the Vaisnavas who acted as gurus. He was also 
interested in the activities of the Kartabhaja sect. 


1. Quoted in Mill and Wilson's History of British Inlia (1858 ed.) Vo. L 

p. 275, fn, 

2. Ibid, p, 219, fn. 

3. Ibid., p, 249 

4. An Account of the Writings Religion and Manners of the Hindoos, 
(Serampore, 1811) 4 volumes. 

5 Ward, op, cit, Vol. 3, p. 261, 

6. Ward, op, cit, Vol. 1, pp. 188-89 

7. Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 436 

8. Ibid., Vol. 3, p, 200. fn, 

9. Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 331 
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William Carey (1761-1834) mentioned the legend of Sanātana and 
Rupa in his Bengali work entitled /thasamala. (Serampore, 1812)? 
James Mill's view of the Krsna legend. was entirely negative and 
very superficial ^ What he regarded as “absolute renuncia- 
tion of moral duties" militated against his utilitarian philosophy. 
He denounced the “grossest images of sensual pleasure", "the wor- 
ship of the emblems of generative organs”, and the ascription, to God 
Supreme, of *an immense train of obscene acts" which were engraved 
on the sacred cars, sculptured on the temples, and presented to the 
people as objects of adoration. The entire Vaisnava mythology he 
described as something “wild”. Mill almost chuckled in glee while 
quoting the following translation of a verse of the Skandapurana: 
For he (Mahadeva) was libidinous, while going about stark 
naked, with a large club in his hand.” 
Wilson, the 'Orientalist', made the following comments on Mill's 
historiography: 


Mill's view of Hindu religion *is full of very serious defects, 
arising from inveterate prejudices and imperfect knowledge. 
Every text, every circumstance, that makes against the 
Hindu character, is most assiduously cited, and everything in 
its favour as carefully kept out of sight, whilst a total neglect 
is displayed of the history of Hindu belief." 


One Dr. Tytler said: "The histories of Buddha, Salavahana and 
Krishna comprise nothing more than perverted copies of Christianity. * 
A British pornographer named Edward Sellon even described the: 
pornographic possibilities of Hinduism in a work entitled Annotations 
on the Sacred Writings of the Hindoos. (London, 1865). 

To the British missionaries the temple of Jagannatha in Puri and 
the idols installed therein formed an obscene enigma. According to 
Gogerly, Dr. Claudius Buchanan, who landed in Bengal in 1790, was. 
the first British missionary to witness and describe "the horrors of 
Juggernaut”. “Juggernaut” was generally referred to by the mission- 


5. Itihāsamālā, pp, 231-234, Story—9. 

6. Mill and Wilson, op. cit, I, pp, 248-251 

7. Ibid., p, 251 

8. Mill and Wilson, op, cit, Vol. I, pp, 302-302. fn. The whole History is. 
full of Wilson's notes of dissent, 
Collet, The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Ray, p- 140 


9. 
10. Bernhardt J. Harwood. Golden Age of Erotica, Paperback Library, Inc,» 
New Work, 1965, pp. 167-168 
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aries as “that Indian Moloch.’ Gogerly wrote: "The whole history 


of this famous God (Krsna) is one of lust, robbery, deceit and murder 


-...the history of the whole hierarchy of Hindooism is one of shame- 
ful iniquity, too vile to be described." 


The Bengali newspaper Samdcaradarpana, edited by Marshman, 
used every opportunity to attack the Vaisnavas. In a long letter 
published in this paper on March 2, 1822, a critic listed quite a few 
irregularities of the Vaisnavas* 

James Stewart described the ten incarnations in Timiranāsaka.* These 
‘were merely powers of ‘darkness’ which Stewart tried to dispel. 


The ‘Orientalists’ led by H. H. Wilson tried their utmost to re- 
move the puritanical misconcepts. Their view was that Indian culture 
was too vast to be lightly poohpoohed or denounced. Wilson was a 
keen student of Hinduism and Sanskrit literature. He translated the 
Visnupurana into English in 1840. His informative articles on the 
Religious Sects of the Hindus were first published in Asiatick 
Researches in 1828. He had the notion that the erotic element in 
Vaisnavism and the Sakta Tantra had some link with Muhammadan 
rule in India. 


It was perhaps from the fifties of the nineteenth century that 
missionary opinion began to grow mild and a bit ambivalent with 
tegard to the principal Hindu sects. The missionaries probably real- 
ised that the heaping of abuse on the Indian religions had not really 
helped them spread their faith in Bengal. The evolution of the mis- 
sionary theories from the point of total rejection of Indian poly- 
theism towards some sort of tolerant attitude is perceivable in the 
views expressed by Rev. Lal Bihari De in a review-article on 
“Chaitanya and the Vaishnavas of Bengal” which was published in 
the Calcutta Review (Vol. XV. 1851, pp. 169-201). Lalbihari De's 
parents were Vaisnavas. He himself was christened Kalagopala.* 


l. George Gogerly, Tht Pioneers, pp, 22-24, The other missionary assess- 
ments in History of the Jagannūtha Temple in the 19th. Century, by 
Prazhat Mukherji, Ch, 6, sections 2-3, pp, 202-222 


Gogerly, op. cit, pp, 314-315 
Samvādpatre Sekāler Katha, Vol. I, (ed. B.S, 1344/1937), pp. 124-126 


. The originai title of the work was Tomonasuck (1828), 
_ of this work was entitled Timiranasuck (1835) 


5. Recollecti 
1 E tons of my School Days by Rev. L, B. De (ed. M, P. Saha) 


A new edition 
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Rev. De noted that no less than eight million Bengalis worshipped 
Caitanya. The great popularity of the sect he attributed to its sim- 
plicity, “virtual agreement with the existing religious ideas", “bound- 
less credulity of the people", and the “zeal of the first Vaishnavas”. 
Caitanya he described as a man of one idea, the unrelenting pursuit 
of which made him an imbecile. Rev. De believed that Caitanya was 
insane during the last twelve years of his life. The Caitanya move- 
ment was a fanatical movement, the general aim of which was to 
stimulate licentiousness. "No exhortations to moral purity are given 

.no instructions of any kind imparted”. De, however, committed 
the unpardonable blunder of confusing Cuttack with ‘Nilacala’ (Puri). 


Lāļbihārī De praised the simplicity and the emotional appeal of 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava doctrine, and expressed his appreciation of the 
Vaisnava’s obliviousness of caste. He also praised the Vaisnava mass 
medium of Kirtana. He wrote: “We regard the system of Chaitanya 
as an interesting development of the religious consciousness of India. 
It is a sign of the times, and an index of the march vf liberal ideas 
in religion.” He favourably compared Caitanya with Martin Luther, 
But then he commented that Vaisnavism was a fanatical cult because 
it had discarded knowledge. S 


The highly knowledgeable missionary, James Long, never belittled 
the strength of Vaisnavism. He noted that one-fifth of the population 
of Bengal were followers of Caitanya, and that the strength of 
Vaisnavism was increasing. Long gives many interesting data about 
the places situated on the banks of the Bhāgīrathī river. 


The compilers of the Gazetteers, beginning with W. W. Hunter, 
discovered and interpreted a great mass of materials in respect of 
the religious situation in rural Bengal. Their laborious research 
opened up a new vista. 


Some of the missionaries, however, went on heaping abuse on 
the Indian religions. One Dr. Mac Nichol wrote a bantering essay. 


l. Calcutta Review, Vol, XV, 1851, p, 171. Rev. De thought that the 
work of Vrndivana Disa was written in Sanskrit: Ibid. p. 172, 

2. Rev, James Long, Selected Papers, ed, M. P. Saha, pp. 57-101; See also: 
M. A, Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes as RIVENA in Benares 
(London, 1872). Vaisnayism in Bengal attracted the attention of Karl 
Marx, WO noted some of the positive social results of the Vaisnava 
movement of ‘reformer’ Caitanya. See Lawrence Krader, ed. The Ethno- 
logical Notebooks of Karl Marx, 2nd ed, Van Gorcum Comp, B. V. Assen, 
The Netherlands, 1974, pp, 250-51, 260 
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on the songs of Candidasa. H. Beveridge, the eminent mediaevalist, 
wrote: 
"Chaitanya was a dreamer, and more akin to George Fox 
than to Luther. He abandoned his household duties, and his 
head was always in the clouds. If he did not actually com- 
mit suicide, he certainly tried to drown himself. I am not 
sure if he really helped the world." 


Here it should be noted that the relation between the missionary 
field-workers and the Vairāgī mendicants was never cordial. The 
missionaries succeeded in converting nearly five hundred Kartabhajas 
in Burdwan A considerable number of Christian converts in Jessore 
were once Kartābhajās. Many among the four thousand natives who 
‘became Christians in Krsnanagar belonged to the Kartabhaja sect? 
But sometimes the Vaisnavas strongly resisted the Christian assault on 
their strongholds. Gogerly records the struggle between the London 
missionaries of Maniktala and some local Vairāgīs. The latter in- 
stigated a mob to attack the Mission House and beat the missionaries. 
“Our voices were drowned in the cry of Hurry-bol, Hurry-bol" , writes 
Gogerly, “and we were compelled hastily to escape.”* Later the 
missionaries even wrote pamphlets in Bengali against Caitanya and 
his followers. One of these pamphlets was titled Caitanyatattva- 
vodhika. It was published in 1896 in Krsnanagar by Nadia Christian 
Sanmilanī and the Henry Williams Commemoration Committee. The 
pamphlet heaped ridicule on the ideals and rituals of the Gaudiya 
Vaisnavas. It debunked Nāmayapa, denigrated Caitanya, whom it 
described as an idiot, and attributed the supposed emasculation of 
the Bengalis to their adoration of the Vaisnava love-cult. Lastly it 
described the Vaisnavas as fools and barbarians.? 


IV 


The reaction of the Bengali leaders to the prevalence and popular 
appeal of Vaisnavism was very complex. It showed no single pattern. 


m 


Opinions of Mac Nichol and Beveridge are quoted by D. C. Sen in 

Caitanya and ‘His Age p. 267 i 

‘KDI, Vol. 2, pp. 25-26 

Long, op. cit. p, 66 fn. 

Gogerly, op, cit, pp. 54-55 

Sajjanatosani, VIII. 1896, pp. 113-119, No such bias is found in the 

d ae e the religious affiliations of the tribes and castes of 
engal give y H, H, Risley i ri 

PIE Bis br a, y in The Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
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Raja Rammohan Ray's parents were devout Vaisnavas' Ram- 
mohun's own “reverence for Visnu was at one time so great that he 
would not even take a draught of water without first reciting a chapter 
of the Bhdgavatapurāna . . . He could not bear to witness the per- 
formance of the Yatra (or Popular Play) of Män Bhanjan in which 
God Krishna weeps, and his peacock headgear and green clothes are 
seen rolling in the dust.''* 

In 1816 Rammohun told Marshman and Carey at Serampore an 
anecdote about a petty theft of Krsna. Then he said: “The sweeper 
of my house would not do such an act, and can I worship a God sunk 
lower than the man who washes my floors 2'? 

The reasons for this great change in Rammohun's attitude to- 
wards Krsna are not far to seek. 

Rammohun is said to have gradually derived his ideas from 
Aristotelian syllogism, Bacon's theory of knowledge, Locke's philo- 
sophy of human understanding, the works vof the Deists of the 
eighteenth century and the French Encyclopaedists, Hume's philo- 
sophy, the writings of Thomas Paine, the works of the French Theo- 
philanthropists, Arabian logic, and the Koran, the Bible and the 
ancient Sanskrit texts Quite naturally Rammohun considered the 
merits of Vaisnavism as a rationalist historian. But instead of ex- 
plaining the reasons behind the popularity of the Vaisnava faith, he 
merely catalogued the negative features of Vaisnavism and the 
Vaisnavas. He did not express any opinion on the positive results 
of the Caitanya movement, though the writings of Raghunandana 
appeared to him to be progressive.» Rammohun was opposed to the 
caste system. But he did not express any opinion on the egalitarian- 
ism of the Vaisnava creed. 

Rammohun's rejection of Vaisnavism may be explained as a 
reaction to the harsh criticism of his way of life and his theories 
by the orthodox elements, who were supported by the 
Vaisnavas. Rammohun was of opinion that the cultivation of know- 
ledge would yield greater benefit than simple devotion) He believed 


Collet, The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy (1962) p. 4 
Collet, pp, 5-6 


Collet, pp. 113-114 

Nagendranāth Cattopidhyaya, Mahatma Raja Rümohana Rayera Jivana- 

carita (ed, 1972), p. 282-319 

5. The English Works of Raja Rammohun Ray (Panini Office, Allahabad, 
1906). pp. 71, 368, 371-72 

6. He quoted the Gita to prove this point. See, Rammohana Rayer Gran- 
thavali (ed. Banerji and Das), ‘Gosvamir Sahit Vicar’, Vol, 2, pp. 63-64 
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that liberation from the worldly bondage lay in the acquirement of 
knowledge. Another factor was Rammohun’s appreciation of the 
Saiva form of marriage, which he considered progressive. 

Highly interesting and instructive is Rammohun's refutation of the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava dogma. He was opposed to the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
theory of the incomprehensibility of the Vedas? He rejected the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava theory of the link between Vedic-Upanisadic litera- 
ture and the later mythologies? He did not believe in the theory 
that the Bhkāgavatapurāņa was a commentary on the Vedāntasūtra” 
He made it clear that Krsna was not mentioned in the Vedantasütra, 
and that greater importance was ascribed to Siva than to Krsna in the 
Mahābhārata, the Purāņas, and the Upanīsads.* He doubted the 
authenticity of some of the Puranas and Samhitās which constituted 
the ‘evidence’ of the Gaudiya Vaisnava dogma.? 

Rammohun discussed the legend of Krsna as it was found in the 
Chandogya Upanisad, and came to the conclusion that the Upanisad 
certainly did not depict Krsna as Brahman.” It should be noted that 
Rammohun did not discard devotion. But he argued that the Gita 
had put much greater emphasis on the spiritual significance of know- 
ledge than on that of blind devotion." 

The rationalist approach of Rammohun was not understood by 
the conservative Hindus who, as a class, still belonged to the early 
mediaeval times. Even Tarini Devi, Rammohun's old mother, severed 
her relation with him, and passed her last days in Puri. Nandalal 
Tagore, son of Harimohan Tagore of Pathuriaghata (North Calcutta), 
commissioned a Sanskrit scholar named Kasinatha Tarkapancanana to 
write a pamphlet on what were supposed to be the iconoclastic views 
and Anglo-Muhammadan manners of Rammohun. The Pandita wrote 
Pasandapidana which contained a vicious attack on the Raja's cha- 
racter and concepts. He quoted verses from a work named Ananta- 
samhitā, and also from an apocryphal copy of the Mātsyapurāņa with 


4. Ram Mohana Raya Granthāvali, Vol. 6, pp. 179-180. It was believed 
that the Raja was a practising Tantrika, Nagendranāth Cattopādhyāya» 
op, cit. p. 320 
Granthāvalī, Vol. 2, Gosvamir Sahit Vicar’, p. 45 
Ibid., pp, 66-67 
Ibid, pp, 48-49 
Ibid pp. 51, 59 
p p: A p, 38; Vol. 6, pp. 132-134 
ranthāvoli, Vol. 2, “Gosyami i icar” 
dS WA ir Sahit Vicar’, pp. 48-59 
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a view to evidencing the divinity of Caitanya, whom he described as 
an incarnation of Visnu or Krsna. The Pandita wrote: 


What a surprise! This baron of wine bibbers, (thereby 
meaning Rammohun), this drunken moron, insensate in 
drunken jollity, now poohpoohs Caitanya, Nityananda and 
Advaita...... But his father and mother wershipped 
them, even ate the left-over of the Vaisnavas, and thus 
attained salvation.”! (Translated) 


Rammohun's reply to this attack came in the form of a brilliant 
pamphlet entitled Pathyapradāna. In it he wrote that the Vaisnavas 
‘themselves had committed the greatest blasphemy by depicting 
Krsna as a womanizer.” He regarded Anantasamhitā as an apo- 
cryphal work written by some nameless follower of Caitanya. 
Such works, he wrcte, might be written ad infinitum in support of 
an infinite number of sectarian theologies. He quoted some verses 
from Tantraratnākara in which Caitanya and his cardinals were des- 
cribed as demoniac enemies cf Siva. It must be noted that Ram- 
mohun never questioned the authenticity of the Tantras. He res- 
pected them as Šāstra composed by god Siva Himself. This un- 
shakable belief in the infallibility of the Tantras, however, made his 
position very weak.» 


The fact that Caitanya was an exceptional Bengali had no 
sentimental appeal for him. But he was prepared to accept devo- 
tion as a sound principle of worship. He criticised the Unitarian 
Christians for their lack of devotional zeal. But he was certainly 
the first modern Indian to emphasize the value of inductive logic, 
empirical analysis and the study of the etymological aspects of the 
Vedas and the Upanisads. He was net prepared to denigrate the 
interpretation of Vedanta by Šankarācārya. Mere fable he was not 
prepared to accept as evidence. “Rammohun”, wrote Kissory- 
chand Mitter, “tried to subvert Hinduism and disseminate purer 


Granthavali. Vol. 6, "Pasandapidana", p. 51. 
Ibid., pp. 130-131, "Pathyapradāna”. 

Granthavali, Vol. 6, “Pathyapradan” pp. 132-134. 
Ibid., pp. 132-134. 

Ibid. pp. 20, 179. 

Collect, op. cit., p. 372. 
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and more elevated notions of religion and morality.”7 It must, 
however, be noted that though he was a critic cf the caste system 
he failed to discern the anti-caste orientation of the Caitanya move- 
ment. In Maharastra, however, Mahadev Govinda  Ranade 
(1842-1901) fully appreciated the anti-caste teachings of the Mara. 
tha bhakti-saints.* 


The foreign critics of the Indian creeds and myths had viciously 
attacked whatever they considered morally reprehensible and ethi- 
cally unsound. Rammohun Ray, with a far deeper acquaintance 
with the Hindu religious texts, took a critical view of those con- 
cepts which looked irrational, superstitious, dogmatic and retro- 
gressive. 


V 


With the emergence of ‘Young Bengal’ as an intellectual group 
which had considerable importance, Vaisnavism as a subject of 
study receded into the background. The Vaisnava contributions 
to Bengali literature were not stressed upon in Kāšīprasād Ghose 
(1809-1873)’s essay on Bengali Works and Writers (1830). The 
Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge, founded by 
"Young Bengal in 1838, is not known to have held any seminar 
or organised any lecture on Vaisnavism. One reason behind the 
Young Bengal's dislike of Hinduism in general was the criticism of 
their waywardness by the orthodox Hindus. 


Later on Pyāricānd Mitra (1814-1882), who was once a 
leader of Young Bengal, displayed a good deal of understanding of 
the Vaisnava point of view. In his epoch-making novel Ālāler 
Gharer Dulāl (1858), Byācārām, a Vaisnava landlord of Bowbazar, 
Calcutta, often criticizes the Bengali new rich for their moral lapses: 
In this work there is a reference to Vrndavana, which is the last 
refuge of two poor and humiliated Bengali ladies.1° 


7. K. C. Mitter, “Rammohun Ray" published in Nineteenth Century 
Studies, No. 1, January, 1973, pp. 46-47. 

8. M. G. Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Power (Bombay, 1961 reprint), 
“The Saints and Prophets Maharastra”. 

9. Samvadpatre Sekāler Katha, Vol. 1 (ed. 1937), pp. 59-62. 


10. Alaler Gharer Dulal Satsāhitya Granthavali  Vasumati ed. Vol. 2 
pp. 255-261. 
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Pyaricand’s younger brother Kissorychand Mitter (1822-1873) 
wrote a series of articles on the “Territorial Aristocracy of Bengal” 
in which he furnished some data about places in Burdwan, Nadia, 
Rajshahi and Murshidabad, which were associated with the Caitanya 
movement. He also wrote an article on Caitanya in 1872, in which 
he judged the merits of the Caitanya movement from the view- 
peint of a mid-Victorian social reformer.!3 


To many young radicals Bengali literature, a major part of 
which consisted of Vaisnava Padavali, was utterly obscene. This 
‘erroneous view was challenged by the poet Rangalal Bandyopadh- 
yaya (1827-1887) in an essay entitled Bangla Kavita Visayaka 
Pravandha.? In this work the author indicated his awareness of 
the great literary awakening brought about by the Vaisnava move- 
ment in Bengal! The essay was written in 1852. Two years later 
Rājendralāla Mitra (1822-1891), who belonged to a Vaisnava 
family, edited Karnapüra's Caitanyacandrodaya (1854). He ad- 
ded a valuable introduction to it. He discussed in it the merits 
of Gaudiya Vaisnavism. He was influenced by the opinions of 
Lal Bihari De. Comparing Caitanya with Martin Luther, Mitra 
wrote: “The European Reformer exerted his head and heart to 
cleanse the Church of the manifold corruptions. ..... while his 
Bengali contemporary laboured assiduously to revive the neglected 
theosophy of the Bhāgavata...... his ardent exertions to break 
through the trammels of caste and the despotic influence of the 
Indian hierarchy served but to create a system of gloomy mysti- 
cism."5 Mitra was wrong in thinking that the theosophy of the 
Bhāgavatapurāņa was neglected in Caitanya’s time. But he was 
the earliest Bengali historian to discover the relation of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism with Süfism, which he regarded as an Indian religion. 
On Caitanyacandrodaya, however, his opinion was highly critical 
because, in his view, it was not designed to promote “the highest 
objects of social improvement.”'6 


11. Published in the Calcutta Review in 1872 and 1874. 

12. “Caitanya”, Bengal Magazine, Sept., 1872, pp. 49-59. 

13. Second edition by Brajendranath Bandyopadhyaya Dusprapya Grantha- 
mala-10, Ranjan Publishing House, Calcutta, B.S. 1358 (1951). 

14. Ibid. p. 14. 

15. Intro. p. I. 

16. Intro, pp. XIV-XV. 
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Prasāddās Mallik, an influential member of the Suvarņavaņik 
community of Burrabazar, Calcutta, founded the Burrabazar Family 
Literary Club in 1857. It was one of the leading cultural asso- 
ciations of nineteenth century Calcutta. Several scholars read 
essays on Vaisnavism and Caitanya in its sessions." 


No lecture on Vaisnavism or Caitanya was, however, delivered. 
in the famous Bethune Society.'* 


Bholanath Candra (1822-1910), a pupil of D. L. Richardson, 
published his Travels of a Hindu in two volumes in 1869. In 
Volume 1 of this work he gave a very lucid account of the Cai- 
tanya movement and its effects. Caitanya, he wrcte, "is now truly 
appreciated by the discerning generations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as a Reformer."? He laid special emphasis on Caitanya’s 
struggle against the Tantrikas, his strong opposition to the caste 
system, and his propagation of the cause of the remarriage of 
Hindu widows.? “The innovations of Choitunya", Candra wrote, 
“have produced an important era in Bengal which deserves a pro- 
minent notice that history has not yet taken.”*! He coined “hurry- 
boling” from the Bengali werd Haribol.** 


Almost a similar study of the Caitanya movement occurs in 
Shoshee Chunder Dutt’s India: Past and Present (1884). Shoshee: 
Chunder Dutt was an uncle of Ramesh Chandra Datta (1848-1909), 
I.C.S., and an eminent Bengali intellectual. Caitanya’s idea Shoshee 
Chunder described as “a new idea for Hinduism...... With the 
glorification of faith Chaitanya also repudiated caste.” “This. 
changed the character of Vysnubism completely, and greatly raised 


it in importance...... the success of his religion at the outset was 
almost as great as that of Buddhism under Sakya. One great con- 
TES ‘cession it made to humanity was that it did not demand the rte- 


S 
17. Summary of transactions in Suvarnavanik Katha O Kirti, by Naren- T 
dranath Laha, Vol. 3, pp. 315-477. 
Vide, Jogesh Chandra Bagal, Bethune Society (in Bengali) Calcutta, 
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nunciation of home and family ties.”. Dutt, however, noted that 


the upper caste Vaisņavas of Bengal followed the caste res- 
trictions. 


The adoration of Caitanya and Vaisnavism was not shared by 
some conservative Brahmanas. The Somaprakasa, an influential 
newspaper edited by  Dwarakanath  Vidyabhusan (1819-1886), 
clearly expressed its disapproval of  Vaisnava religious ecstasy 
which, according to it, had created a class of parasites. The 
paper considered belief in the so-called Avataras socially retro- 
gressive and ethically unsound. It also described Vaisnavism as an 
Upadharma or “derivative” religion.” 


Wilson's A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus was 
published in 1846. In 1847-1848 Aksayakumar Datta (1820- 
1886) published similar sketches in the Tattvavodhinī Patrika 
which he edited between 1843 and 1845. Later on he collected 
materials for a detailed study of the Indian sects. The result of 
his research was the monumental BAaratavarsgtya Upāsaka Sam- 
pradāya (two volumes, 1870-1883). A detailed, unprejudiced and 
objective account of 99 Vaisnava, 59 Saiva, and 24 Sakta sects was 
given in these two volumes, to which Aksayakumar added a very 
interesting and learned introduction. The total number of sects 
mentioned in the volumes was 182, whereas Wilson gave accounts 
of 45 sects. 


VI 


The sociological significance of the movement of Caitanya was 
explained by Jogindranath Bhattacarya in his Hindu Castes and 


Sects (1896). Unfortunately he had a Brahmanical bias. He was 


not prepared to recognise Caitanya as a "great reformer", and the 
cult he preached as something different from “Tantrika orgies."?5 
He thought that Caitanya, who had “a statesmanlike genius", held 
out an "inducement" in the form of a permission to imitate Krsna's 
sports. But he was generous enough to admit that "of all the 
great teachers of the world no one has done more to popularise 


24. Benoy Ghosh: Samayika Patre Banglar Samājacitra, Vol. 4, pp. 220- 
222. 

25. Hindu Castes and Sects (ed. 1968), p. 365. 

26. Ibid. p. 366. 
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religion than Caitanya.” He concluded that “the inevitable result 
of Vishnuvite teachings is...... to cause a relaxation of the fetters. 
by which the noble religion of the primitive Hindu Rishis sought 
to enforce sexual fidelity.”* Max Weber describes Jogindranath as 
"an upper pandit, loyal adherent of the English dominion and the 
caste order, and hater of plebeian gurus.’’28 


There was a distinct change in the Brahmanical evaluation of 
the Caitanya movement towards the beginning of the twentieth 
century when "Bengali nationalism" grew very strong. Caitanya. 
and the Caitanya movement were glorified by the ideologues of the 
racial glory of the Bengalis. One of them was a powerful writer 
and journalist named Panckadi Bandyopadhyaya (1866-1923). He 
made some noteworthy pronouncements which are summed up 
below. 


Panckadi Bandyopadhyaya regarded Caitanya’s religious creed 
as an inalienable part of the racial culture of Bengal?? Kīrtana in 
Bengal was far above caste prejudice.”? The Akhara in Kirtana 
was a Bengali speciality which is not found in the devotionals of 
the other regions of India. Jayadeva and his wife probably belong- 
ed to the Kinnara caste, the male and female members of which 
were professional singers.* Caitanya’s fundamental aim was to 
remove the defects of the social organisation in Bengal.?? Nityānanda 
and his descendants totally disregarded the Smarta restriction of 
the Brahmanical rights, and particularly the taboo on Brahmanical 
fraternisation with the Südras. Nityananda was decidedly a Tān- 
trika. He was converted into Vaisnavism by Caitanya.24 Gaudīya 
Vaisnavism was the sublimation of the Sahajiya doctrine of love. 
The Sahajiya doctrine formed the basis of Caitanya’s creed.?9 Cai- 


27. Ibid., p. 160. 


28. Weber, The Religion of India, (1862 ed.), p. 386, note 60. 

- (Panckadi Bandyopadhyayer Racanavali (ed. Bandyopadhyaya and Das), 
3rd. ed. 1963, Vol. 1, pp. 7-8. 

30. Ibid, p. 12. 

31. Ibid., p. 12. 


32. Ibid, p. 20. It was believed that Jayadeva began a movement against 
the caste system. Bholanath Chunder, op. cit, Vol. 1; J. Talboys 
Wheeler's introduction, p. xvi. 

33. Ibid, p. 25. 
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tanya and Nityananda converted the disciples of the Bengali Bud- 
dhist Siddhācāryas.?  Nityananda was very kind towards the 
socially ostracized people. He converted them, and thus caused 
their social rehabilitation.*7 The Caitanya movement brought about 
an understanding between the Hindus and the Mussalmans of 
Bengal.?8 


" 


Gaudiya Vaisnavism was very much influenced by the emo- 
tional content in Durga worship.? Pānckadi paid a handsome tri- 
bute to the poor Vaisnava mendicants and described their plight in 
the fast changing society of Bengal in moving language.*? His thesis 
was that the rejuvenation of Bengali culture would be really pos- 
sible only in Sākta and Vaisņava religious renaissance, 
in which the angularities of each of these national creeds would be 
removed by happy syncretism. According to him both Kesav 
Chandra Sen and Šišir Kumar Ghosh dreamt of such a syncretic 
religious renaissance.‘ Nityānanda was the father of Sakta-Vai- 
snava syncretism in Bengal. He brought about a compromise be- 
tween the Vaisnavas and the Tāntrikas. This compromise had a far 
reaching social effect. Bandyopādhyāya supported the view of 
Nagendranath Basu, stated in Modern Buddhism in Orissa (1911), 
that Caitanya's Vaisnavism was Hinayana Buddhism with a Vai- 
snava garb. This transformed Buddhism lent cohesiveness to Ben- 
gali society.** Lastly, he described Mahatma Gandhi as a “great 
Vaisņava.”'* 


The views cf Panckadi Bandyopādhyāya make it clear that as 


36. Ibid., p. 52. 

37. Ibid, p. 64. 

38. Ibid, p. 198. 
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40. Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 163-167. 

41. Ibid. Vol. 2, pp. 128-135, 186-188, 283. 

42. Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 276. 

43. Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 282. The latest proponent of the theory of the Bud- 
dhist origin of Gaudiya Vaisnavism is Krsnacaitanya Thakur. By an 
analysis of the CCM he tries to show that Krsnadasa Kaviraja merely 
stated Sahajiya Buddhist theories with a thin Vaisnava garb. Vide 
Krsnacaitanya Thakur, Šrī Krsņadāsa Kavirāja O Šrī Caitanyacaritamrta 
(in two parts) (B.S. 1378-79/1971-1972). Krsnacaitanya Thākura is 
a disciple of Rāmadāsa Bābāji, author of Caritasudhā. 
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the nationalist ferment in Bengal grew stronger and stronger, the 
upper caste debunking of Vaisnavism and the Caitanya movement 
became more and more unfashionable. Caitanya and his creed 
became respectable in the estimation of those upper caste Bengalis 
who propagated the possibility of a purely ‘Bengali’ nationalist re- 
vival. 


VII 


Bankimcandra Cattopādhyāya (1838-1894) and Navin- 
candra Sen (1847-1909) interpreted ancient Indian history and 
suggested the future prospects of India in terms of Vaisnava 
idealism. 


Bankimcandra's deep acquaintance with Vaisnavism and 
Vaisnava lyrics is manifest in many of his novels. In Durgesa- 
nandinī (1865) a fool named Gajapati Vidyādiggaja takes himself 
for Krsna, and regards a Muslim lady named Āsmānī as Rādhā.* 
A mendicant Bostami named Girijāyā sings many Vaisnava songs 
in Mrnālinī (1869). Girijāyā is depicted as a mysterious figure. 
Haridāsī Vaisņavī is a key figure in the celebrated novel Visavrkya 
(1873). She is an expert singer.'^ In the same novel there is a refer- 
ence to mural paintings of Krsna and his queens." In Indirā (1873) a 
young and sprightly girl sings a Vaisnava song to entertain her sister 
and brether-in-law.$ Popular  Vaisnava songs are quoted in 
Chandrasekhara (1875) A Vaisnava song, which is composed 
in Hindi, is quoted in Rājasimha (1882) .°° 


Bankimcandra's Anandamath may be described as a “Vais- 
Nava” political novel, since its principal characters are Vaisnava 
gosvamins. These gosvamins, however, did not belong to the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava order, though they sang songs of the Gría- 
- govinda. Satyananda Gosvāmin, their leader, said that Vaisnavism 
in the real sense of the term meant the suppression of roguery and 
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the redemption of the world. Caitanya’s Vaisņavism, with its 
emphasis on love, was not Vaisnavism in the real sense of the 
term. Real Vaisnavism was a combinaticn of love, and strength 
spiritual and physical?! The gosvāmins of Anandamath are des- 
cribed as great patriots and valiant freedom fighters who had re- 
nounced the world with the sacred purpose of liberating their 
motherland from the Yavana yoke. 


Bankim's attitude towards Caitanya and his movement was 
ambivalent. He appreciated Gaudiya  Vaisnava indifference to 
caste.5* He thought that the Gaudiya Vaisnava worship of Radha- 
Krsna was but the worship of a symbol. To the Caitanya move- 
ment he ascribed the dawn of a great literary renaissance.?* His in- 
terpretation of 'Prīti or Friendship was influenced by the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava ideology.^ But yet in Anandamath he expressed his 
preference for 'heroic' Vaisnavism, which is considered insignifi- 
cant by the fcllowers of Caitanya. 


Bipincandra Pal (1855-1932) opined that “Bankimcan- 
dra’s story of Shree Krishna followed the main canons of modern 
scriptural and historical criticism...... Bankimchandra really fol- 
lowed the lead of Renan whose life of Jesus Christ had been at one 
time a favourite study with members of the Brahma Samaj* 


A  soler analysis of Bankimcandra’s Krsnacaritra (1886) 
would lead to the conclusion that only a fixed, single idea has been 
relentlessly pursued in it, and that facts and data have either been 
rejected or accepted or interpreted in strict, unvarying accordance 
with the fixed, single idea. Bankimcandra theught-and his 
thought is supposed to haye been very much influenced by English 
Utilitarianism and French Pesitivism—that Krsna was the greatest, 
and the ideal ‘Man’ in world history. Any evidence leading to the 
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contradiction of this idea he mercilessly rejected or belittled. He 
merely examined the Puranic evidence without ever trying to study 
it in the context of ancient traditions as recorded in ancient lite- 
rature, archaeology and arts. In the name of objective analysis. 
he often indulged in irrational fancies. Bankimcandra committed. 
the blunder of explaining pure legends, myths, fables, and tradi- 
tions in a ‘rational’ manner, without trying to consider them as. 
simple myths, legends, fables and traditions. 


In his essay on Draupadi he interpreted polyandry and 
Krsna's polygamy as practical illustrations of the Samkhya concept 
of Nirlepa or detachment.”7 The legend of Krsna's erotic sports in 
Vrndāvana was regarded by him as an example of the theory of 
the cultivation of that particular trait “that gladdens the heart.» 
Krsna once stole the garments of bathing milkmaids. In this naughty 
tale Bankim discerned the enunciation of the theory of devotion.** 
Bankimcandra might have been unconsciously following an ancient 


tradition of attributing spiritual meaning to what is apparently 
erotic. 


While Bankimcandra attached a spiritual meaning to Krsna’s 
sports, Jayadeva’s brilliant narration of the same sports he des- 
cribes as “the great festival of Cupid.”*1 The legend of the killing of 
Putana by Krsna, the suckling baby, was interpreted by him as 
nothing but an attack of blue funk which almost all human babies: 
experience at one time or another. The destruction of the demon 


Trnavarta by boy Krsna was, according to him, a fable made out 
of a severe whirlwind.°2 


It must, however, be pointed out that Bankimcandra saw no 
reason for extolling the virtues of Bhakti-ecstasy and ‘Divine Love” 
at a time when India lay prostrate under the heels of the British im- 
perialists. Krsna, Bankimcandra's ‘ideal man’, was a strong-willed 
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warrior, a champion of Dharma (in the Brahmanical sense of the 
term), who did not tolerate any weakness of the body or mind. 
Bankimcandra felt that India in bondage could once again become 
independent if she revived the heroic traditions of Krsna, the mighty 
warrior, the brilliant statesman, the champion of the down-trodden, 
the enemy of the enemies of mankind, the proponent of ‘disinterest- 
ed action’, the architect of an ethical, well-regulated, well-ccordinat- 
ed order. Krsna, the flute-playing lover of the milkmaids, had no 
relevance in a society in doldrums, in a state which was no longer 
independent. He did not denigrate bhakti. He proposed that the 
object of bhakti should be the adoration of Krsna, the ideal man of 
action, the universal figure, the symbol of a cosmic struggle against 
the forces of disorder and tyranny. 


VIII 


Navincandra Sen, who was a Deputy Magistrate like Bankim- 
candra, developed the idea of a heroic and philosophic Krsna while 
he was once staying in Puri.? He thought that Krsna of the Maha- 
bharata was a great man, because he was able to unify India and 
establish “the Great Indian Empire.” The ethical basis of that 
empire was the theory of ‘disinterested action’ which was postulated 
in the Gità.9 


According to him both the Buddha and Krsna rejected caste and 
thus laid the foundation of the Indian brand of socialism. Bud- 
dhism was but ‘transformed’ Vaisņavism.*? 


The story of Krsna, the founder and organiser of the socialistic 
Mahabharata, or Great India, was the subject of Navincandra's tri- 
logy, Raivataka, (1889), Kurksetra (1893) and Prabhasa (1896). 
The poet also wrote a Kavya on Caitanya in twelve cantos, entitled 
Amrtābha. Navincandra at first requested Bankimcandra to write 
a ‘philosophical’ history of India. Bankimcandra expressed his in- 
ability to write it on the ground of his “lack of scholarship .$ 


63. Navincandra Sen Amar Jivan, Part 1, Vols. 2, 3 and 4, ed. Sajanīkānta 
Dās, p. 458. 
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Later the poet sent the. great novelist his schemes of the 
three Kavyas. On receipt cf these schemes Bankimcandra wrote : 
“Tf executed adequately, many will probably consider it as the Maha- 
bhārata of the nineteenth century." But Bankimcandra could not 
support the poet's "socialistic" interpretation of the Krsna legend, 
He wrote: "Now I believe that it is not historically true, either that 
Krsna set himself against Brahmanical authority (there was never a 
greater champion of it) or that the Brahmanas ever coalesced with the 
non-Aryans in order to put down the Ksatriyas."5  Bankimcandra 
also wrote: “Krsna preached, if he preached anything, devotion to 
the Brahmanas. It is against all tradition and written knowledge to 
set him up against the Brahmanas.”' 


Navincandra, however, could not accept this conservative inter- 
pretation cf the Krsna legend. He stated the following reasons for 
describing Krsna in his trilogy as a leader of the down-trodden 
Südras :*? 

1. According to the legend of the Bhāgavatapurāņa Krsna, even 

in his boyhood, had repudiated the ceremonial Yajna, and 
preached the philosophy of Karma. 


2e Brahmana priests were so angry with Krsna that thev 
refused to give him any food even when he was once ter- 
ribly hungry. 

3. Krsna and his Ksatriya friends, the Pandavas, conce humilia- 
ted Durvāsā, an ever angry Brahmana sage. 

4. A Brahmana sage named Bhrgu once gave Krsna a ter- 
rific kick on his breast. j 

5. The logical conclusion is. that a powerful section of the 
Brahmanas somehow became the unrelenting enemies of 
Krsna. These Brahmanas formed a league with the un- 


civilised non-Aryans, and ultimately effected the total des- 
truction of Krsna and his family. 


Navincandra described the non-viclent and vegetarian Vaisna- 
in Bengal as a branch of Mahayana Buddhism.” 
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The best description of Navīncandra's Krsņa is found in the 
following review of Raivataka by the eminent Bengali philosopher, 
Brajendra Nath Sil :** 


The grandeur of the situation fails description. A dim pre- 
historic vista-a hundred surging peoples and mighty king- 
doms, in that dim light clashing and warring with one 
ancther like emblematic dragons and crocodiles and griffins 
on some Afric shore-a dark polytheistic creed and inhu- 
man polytheistic rites-the astute Brahmin priest fomenting 
eternal disunion by planting-distinctions of caste, of creed 
and of political government on the basis of Vedic reve- 
lation. ..... the wily Brahmin priests jealous of Ksatriya 
ascendancy, entering into an unholy compact with the 
non-Aryan Naga and Dashyu hordes, and adopting into the 
Hindu pantheon the Asuric Gods of the latier...... and 
in the foreground the figure of the half-divine legislator 
Krsna, whom Visnu, the Lord of the Universe, guides 
through mysterious visions and phantasms-unfurling in the 
fulness of his destiny, the flag of the universal religion of 
Baishnavism to hurl down the Brahmanic priesthood and 
their cruel Vedic ritualism and to establish in their place 
the Kingdom of God in Mahabharata, one vast Indian em- 
pire, a realised universal human brotherhood, embracing 
Aryan and Non-Aryan in bonds of religious, social and 
political unity, a grand design, scenic pomp, an antique as 
well as modern significance like this what national epic can 
show ? 


In fact Navincandra used poetic licence to describe Krsna as. 
a doppelganger of Visnu, the cosmic God. Krsna's ‘socialism’ ulti- 
mately meant the establishment of the supremacy of the Ksatriya 
caste over all other castes. Krsna miserably failed to gain the sup- 
port of the non-Aryan tribes, whose gullibility was misused by the 
scheming Brahmanical devils. Krsna's caste-politics led to the 
alienation of the Brahmanas. He utterly failed to extinguish the 
fires of internal disruption. Despite the high-sounding philosophy 
ascribed to him, Krsna is painted in the three "epic" poems of 
Navincandra as a Ksatriya imperialist of low calibre. 


72. Sil’s review quoted by Navincandra, op. cit, pp. 474-475. 
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It may be noted in this connection that Ramāprasād Chanda 
Propounded the theory of the two phases of the Vasudeva cult, name- 
ly, the Brahmanical phase, and the Abhira (Saurāstra) phase. The 
Bhāgavata tradition was connected with the Brahmanical phase, and 
the Pancaratra tradition had some link with the non-Brahmana, 
Abhira phase. (Canda analysed the un-Vedic characteristics of 
Vaisnavism. He wrote: “Professor Garbe's view that Krsnaism or 
Vasudevism in its original form lay outside the pale of Brahmanism 
is historically correct." According to  Bimanbihari Majumdar 
‘Chanda’s theory “suffers from two defects. First, the Pancaratra 
school cannot be regarded as a religion of the barbarian Abhiras 
and Saurastras. The Gopas of the Mathura region can hardly be 
identified with the Abhiras.” Majumdar’s opinion is shared by 
Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya.” “Secondly”, says Majumdar, “the tra- 
ditions recorded in the Harivamša and the Puranas do not any- 
where hint at the worship of Krsņa-Vāsudeva as God...... In the 
absence of any tradition of the worship of Krsna by the Yādavas how 
‘can we accept the theory that Krsna was at first a tribal God 26 


One may, however, conclude that Navincandra's theory of the 
un-Brahmanical or better, anti-Brahmanical nature of Krsna might 
have lent a new dimension to the Krsna legend and made at least 
a few Bengali scholars like Ramaprasad Chanda and Hem Chandra 
Raychaudhuri conscious of the new possibilities of the legend. 


IX 


The ideas of Bankimcandra and Navincandra, two patriotic 
Deputy Magistrates, deeply inspired the later freedom fighters. Bipin- 
candra Pal wrote: “Shree Krsna represents the ideal of the 
Indian type of humanity. Historically, he has been the supreme 
teacher of our people. He has given us the highest philosophy of 
both our individual and composite social life. In his life and tea- 
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chings India has found the master-key to the secrets of nation-build- 
ing, and a rational synthesis of all her outer differences and conflicts.“ 
Pal also wrote: “The soul of Europe and America is Christ: the 
soul of India is, in the same way, Shree Krsna."? He found in 
Vaisnavism “a more thorough, more concrete, at once more real 
and more ideal presentation of the universal than perhaps we have 
in any other culture." He believed that the spiritual and the uni- 
versal values in the Indo-Aryan racial conscicusness are loftily ex- 
pressed in Vaisnavism.*? 


Bipincandra Pal was once a Brahma. He was opposed to 
the ideals of the Congress, because “the general body of the Brahmos 
V ee were grateful to Providence for the establishment of the new 
political power in the ccuntry, which was regarded by them, in those 
days, as a great moral influence....the Brahmos of thosq days were 
frankly afraid of a return to Hindu or Moslem rule in India. 
Later he became a disciple of Vijayakrsna Gosvami. He was re- 
guarded as a trouble maker and an extremist by the British police?! 
Among cther causes, his ‘renunciation’ of the Brahma cult might 
have transformed him into an extremist.** He became a Vaisnava, 
and tried to give a Vaisņava explanation of the Hegelian theory of 
consciousness. He wrote: “The logic of our sense-experience 
drives us to the irresistable conclusion cf the Eternal and universal 
consciousness. This universal consciousness or Shree Bhagavan or 
‘Shree Krishna of the Bengal Vaisnava cult is the root and realisa- 
tion of all our sense-life and sense activity.... This is a postulate 
that stands behind the very definition of Bhakti as the worship or 
the service of the Lord through the senses."5? Pal also appreciated 
the social effects of the Vaisnava movement. He was of opinion 


77. B. C. Pal Shree Krishna, pp. 7-8. 

78. B. C. Pal, Soul of India, (1911), *Author's Apologia". 

79. Ibid., p. 224. 

80. R. C. Majumdar, A. K. Majumdar, D. K. Ghose, ed. British Para- 
mountcy and Indian Renaissance (Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1965), Part II, p. 545. 

81. James Campbell Ker, Political Trouble in India: A Confidential Re- 
port (first ed. 1917, second ed. 1973, Oriental Publishers, Delhi), 
pp. 11-13; 432-433. 

82. He was also influenced by Bankimcandra's ideal of the ‘Mother’. 
Pal, The Spirit of Indian Nationalism, p. 36. 

83. Pal, Bengal Vaisnavism, pp. 50-51. 
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that the Caitanya movement had brought about the uplift of the 
Bengali masses.5* 


X 


There were other admireres of Krsna and Caitanya whe had 

not the power to conjure up the vision of Krsna as the ideal, cos. 

| mic figure, or as the great Ksatriya imperialist. Krsņeprasanna Sen, 

| a self-styled preacher, tried to prove the superiority of Hinduism by 

| “using pun on the words ‘GOD’ in English...... and “NANDA- 

| NANDANA” (meaning, Krsna) in Sanskrit and Bengali...... If you 

| reversed the alphabets ccmposing the word ‘GOD’ you would find 

Hl it converted into ‘DOG?’ ; if you reversed the letters *NANDANAN- 
| DANA", you would find no change in it".9 


Sa$adhar Tarkacudamani (1851-1928), a high priest of neo- 
li Hindiusm, an 'upper Pandita', put forth the hypothesis that Krsna 
vi was, very much like Caitanya, a human being to whom divinity was 
attributed by his followers.S¢ 


il Ramakrsna Paramahamsa (1836-1886) was a votary of Kali 
$ He learnt Vedanta from a wandering ascetic named Tc:à Puri, and 
later preached syncretism. His veneration for both Christ and 
Kali was very deep. His respect for Caitanya, Advaita and Nitya- 
nanda was also very great. He participated in Vaisnava festivals. 
He was also an expert Ākhariyā, or a singer of the Padavaitkirtana 
who knew how to add Akhara-sentences to the original wording of the 
Padāvalī. He came into contact with the Kartabhaja, and knew of 
their secrets. It is said that Ramakrsna Paramahamsa was regarded 
as the best of the Vaisnavas by Bhagavan Das Babaji of Kālnā 
who acted as a sort of general superintendent of the Gaudiya Vai- 
Snava order in Bengal.5 


It is also said that the celebrated Paramahamsa experienced the 


: 84. Tbid.. pr. 119-12C. 


B. C. Pal, Memory of My Life and Times (Calcutta 1951), II, pp. 438- 
Be 





har Tarkacudāmaņi, “Amar Krsna”, Sārathi (ed. Amarendia- — 
> published by Sahitya Bhandar, Calcutta), Year I: B. S 
(1920-21), PE. 121, 148, 227, 673. 
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indescribable ecstasy of the milkmaids of Vrndavana, and that he 
regarded himself as one of them. He wore the robe and orna- 
ments of a damsel in lcve with Krsna. At last, in the words of 
Swami Nirvedānanda, one of his biographers, *the curtain suddenly 
rose, Shri Krishna with his soul-enthralling grace appeared, walked 
up to him, and merged in his person."5$ We are apparently requir- 
ed to believe it. 


Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), Ramakrsna’s chief disciple, 
considered the love of the milkmaids as something too lofty to be 
realized by 'fcols'.” The Vrndāvana legend, couched in music, 
struck a chord in the musical bent of his mind. His mission 
consisted in preaching the glories of Hinduism. He could not, 
therefore, agree with those who regarded Vaisnavism as a sex-cult. 
“Vivekananda”, says a modern historian, “brushed the cobwebs of 
sentiment aside to reveal the elements of eternal verity, beauty, and 
good in it.”.°° But Vivekananda's exposition of the legend of the 
milkmaids was purely sentimental. He wrote : 


STET the love of the gopis! that is the very essence 
of Krishna Incarnation. Even the Gita, the great philo- 
sophy itself, does not compare with that madness...... 
here is the madness of enjoyment, the drunkenness of 
love, where disciples and teachers and teachings and 
bocks and all those things have become one...... what 
remains is the madness of love.” 


Vivekananda explained the spiritual significance of bhakti in 
Bhaktiyoga. His interpretation is derived from the Rāmānuja's 
commentary on the Vedantasütra. Vivekānanda thought that at a 
certain point jņāna and bhakti were non-dual.22 He denounced 
Gauntbhakti or “Secondary Devotion”, which leads to orthodoxy, 
untouchability, ritualism and moral degeneration)? He once opined 


88. The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 3, p. 259. 

89. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 3, p. 259. 

90. N. K. Sinha (ed.) History of Bengal (Calcutta University, 1967), 
p. 503. 

91. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 3, p. 259. 

92. Bhaktiyoga (in Bengali), pp. 5-6. 

93. Ibid., pp. 5-7, 54-55. 
28 
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that despite its innate sublimity bhakti emotionalism would delay or 
block the material progress of India.°* 


XI 


The balanced Brahma view of Vaisnavism, derived from re- 
search, is to be found in the admirable accounts of Aksayakumār 
Datta. It seems that the balanced estimate of Datta was not shar- 
ed by Devendranath Tagore (1817-1905), Rabindranath’s father. 
In a report submitted to the Brahma Samaj in 1853 Devendranath 
presented a highly critical view of the Vaisnava disregard of caste 
differences. 5 The Vaisnava’s flouting of caste had, according to 
him, done much harm to the society. He later wrote in a letter to 
Rajnarayan Basu (1826-1899) that eradication of caste was not the 
aim of the Brahma movement.®* But like Rammohun he, too, was 
not opposed to bhakti2'  Devendranath's eldest son Dwijendranath 
Tagore (1840-1926) took the Vaisnavas to task for neglecting 
jnana and extolling bhakti to the skies. He put considerable 
stress on the necessity of combining bhakti with jņāna. He was 
of opinion that sober jņāna must act as the guardian of eccentric 
bhakti. Without the support of jņāna, bhakti in Vaisnavism had 
become merely unmitigated dissipation.’ 


Towards the end of his long life Dwijendranath underscored the 
importance of assessing the value of the Krsna legend from the his- 
torical point of view. He supported the Gaudiya Vaisnava theory 
of the non-duality of the Krsna of Vrndāvana and the Krsna of 
Mathura. Obviously he was influenced by the theories of Navin 
candra Sen. He thought that Krsna led a rebellion of the Abhira 
cowherds against the tyranny of the Ksatriya kings, who tried their 


94. Pānckadi Bandhypādhyāyer Racanāvalī, Vol. 2, p. 59. 

95. Brahma Samājer Pancavimsati Vatsarer Pariksita Vrttānta, pp- 42-43. 
Quoted in Sahitya Sādhak Caritamald-45, Vol. 3, pp. 110-112. 

96. Sahitya Sadhaka Caritamālā, Vol. 3, "Patrāvalī”, p. 227 (dated Magha 
15, 1853). 3 

97. Sajjanatosaņī, Wol. 2, 1885, pp. 55-56 commented that the bhakti 
content in Devendranāth's speeches made it apparent that Brahmaism 
and Vaisņavism would soon coalesce. 

98. Aryadharma O  Bauddadharma  Prasarer Ghātpratighāt (June 15, 
1899), pp. 80, 102. These views were criticized in Sajjanatosan® 
January, 1900, No. 10, pp. 14-21. 
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utmost to assassinate him. Krsna, however, was the leader of a 
big party of rebels. The Ksatriyas and the Brahmanas formed a 
league against him and then tried to assassinate his character. They 
depicted him as a womanizer and a pervert. But their mud-throw- 
ing produced no result. Krsna’s role was very much like that of 
the Duke of Orleans during the French Revolution. Were Krsna a 
Casanova, it would have been impossible for him to cut off his 
links with Vrndavana at the call of sacred duty. Later the peo- 
ple of Vrndavana requested him to return to the beautiful bowers. 
Had Krsna been a dissolute libertine the people of Vrndavana, 
would never have made that request.9? 


Krsna also paved the way for the Buddha incarnation. Later 
even his class enemies recognized his importance and began to 
honour him as a God. A man of the people, Krsna laid emphasis 
on bhakti, and simplified the rituals according to the bhakti-prin- 
ciple so that ordinary people might be able to follow his ideal of 
social equality.! 


Devendranath Tagore's respect for caste differences was not 
shared by his son Jyotirindranath Tagore (1849-1925), who wrote 
that it was not an essential duty for the genuine Hindu to observe 
caste rules. According to him Caitanya, who was decidedly a 
Hindu, violated no social law when he converted Haridasa, a 
Muhammadan. He wished the re-birth of great man like Caitanya 
with the mission of flushing out caste distinctions.? 


The most trenchant criticism of Caitanya was made by a 
Brahma intellectual and bureaucrat named Umeshchandra Batabyal 
(1852-1898). He belonged to a Sakta family of Rāmanagar vil- 
lage near Khanakul-Krsnanagar in Hooghly. He wrote the follow- 
ing articles on Caitanya and Vaisnavism : 


“Rupa O Sanatan Navyabharat, Bhadra B.S. 1301 (1894) 
Gosvami" 


“Jiva Gesvamr" Bharati Agrahayana B.S. 1301 


99. These very interesting views were recorded by Bipinbihari Gupta in 
Puratan Prasanga (ed. B.S. 1373/1966), pp. 289-292. 

1. Ibid. p. 291. 

2. Sahitya Sadhaka Caritamalé, Vol. 6, pp. 66-67. 
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“Candidaser Kavitàr Kartika B.S. 1303 (1896) 
Asvadan” Ibid Agrahayana B.S. 1302 (1895) 

“Gauranga Sahitya Jyaistha B.S. 1303 
Mahaprabhw” 

“Gauranger Valyajivan Ibid Sravana B.S. 1303 

“Gauranger Pathaddasa” Ibid Agrahayana- 

“Gaurangacarit” Ibid Pausa B.S. 1303 

“Bangladese Vaisnav Ibid Agrahayana B.S. 1306 (1899) 
Dharma” 


“Baul Sampradaer Adi" Ibid Vaisakha B.S. 1308 (1901) 


*Madhavendra Puri O Ibid Caitra B.S. 1308 
I$vara Puri” 


“Gauranger Mantradiksa” Ibid Asada B.S. 1309 (1902) 
“Bauddha O Vaisnava" Ibid Karttika B.S. 1309 


The noted literary journal Sahitya was edited by Sureshcandra 
Samājapati, I$varcandra Vidyasagar's grandson, and a champion of 
cultural orthodoxy. That Umeshcandra’s articles against Vaisnavism 
and Caitanya were published in this journal was really significant. 
Umeshcandra did not discover any new fact, or state any meaning- 
ful and new hypothesis. According to him Caitanya was a happy 
handsome who had little learning, who was half insane, and who 


knew the art of living on charity? He asked the contemporary 


young men to think twice before they married, because they might 
have to live on charity like him after he had married a girl in 
a huff! He regarded Vaisnava poetry as the unabashed expres- 
sion of libido. He tried to show a connection between decadent 
Buddhism and Caitanya’s creed. Radha, according to him, might 
have been originall an immoral Buddhist nun, who was given 
the verisimilitude of divinity in the Brahmavaivartapurana.? The 


sexual promiscuity.” 


ee 1803; PP: CES a 206, 209-210, 465  (fn.), 536-538. 
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These theories were characterized by a profound hatred of 
Vaisnavism and the Vaisnavas. Rāmendrasundar Trivedi (1864- 
1919) later wrote that Batabyal’s language was really scurrilous. 
But he was of opinion that Batabyal only criticized the effusion of 


Bhakti, only idle emotionalism, which destroyed the impetus for 
constructive work.§ 


The adoration of “god-maddened” Caitanya and Kirtana were 
the characteristic features of the circle led by the great Brahma 
leader Kešavcandra Sen (1838-1884). He belonged to an old 
Vaisnava family of Garifā. Sen commissioned Trailokyanath Sanyal 
(d. 1916), alias Ciranjiva Sarma, to prepare a text on bhakti and 
the ideas of Caitanya. The result of the endeavour was a book in 
two parts, entitled Bhakticaitanyacandrikā. Ciranjiva Sarma was a 
famous singer. He composed some Songs on Krsna's Vrndāvana 
sports and the lila of Caitanya.” The Navavidhana organization of 
Kešavcandra Sen published in 1889 a dissertation on Krsna entitled, 
Srikrsner Jīvan O Dharma. It dealt with the philosophy of the 
Gītā in accordance with the religious views of Kešavcandra Sen. 
Kešavcandra himself expressed his deep veneration for Caitanya in 
a work entitled Jivanaveda.© His “Vaisnavism”? was disliked by 
Devendranath Tagore.1! The ‘un-Vaisnava’ Brahmas might have 
found it difficult to tolerate the bhakti-ecstasy of Kešavcandra and 
his followers. This was probably one of the reasons behind the 
split in the Brahma movement. Devendranath and his followers 
did not like to shed their tears in Kirtanas. Kešav also adopted the 
Vaisnava technique of Nagarakirtana or leading Kirtana processions 
in the streets of North Calcutta. 


Vijaykrsna Gosvami (1841-1899) was a prominent Brahma 
preacher and social reformer. Gradually he detached himself from 
the Brahma movement and became a Vaisnava guru. Vijaykrsna 


8. Opinion quoted in Sahitya Sadhaka Caritamālā, Vol. 8, p. 23. See 
. “UmeSacandra Batabyal” in Ramendra Racanāsamgraha, ed. Buddhadev 
Bhattācārya, Vol, I, pp. 223-231. 
9. Bangālīr Gān, pp. 839-847. 
10. Jīvanaveda, January, 1883, PP. 27-30; Pratāpcandra Majumdār, The 
Life and Teachings of Kešabcandra Sen, p. 132. ` 
11. Devendranāth's letter to Rājnārayaņ Basu, guoted in Sāhitya Sādhaka 


Caritamalé. Vol. 3, pp. 78-81. This letter was published in Tattva- 
vodhinī Patrikā, A$vina, 1881. i = ux) 
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was an “eclectic” Vaisņava. He was a friend of the Vrndāvana 
Gosvamins, the Nūgā ascetics of the mountains, the Muhammadan 
Fakirs, the Bāuls, the Tāntrika mystics, the Gaudiya Vaisnava 
Bābājīs of the Ākhdās, the Christian Salvation Army, the Brāh- 
mas, and the Brahmanical priests. With so many and such varied 
links Vijayakrsna was certainly an uncommon Vaisnava. His guru 
was one Brahmānanda Svāmin who was almost as old as Methu- 
selah, and who lived in the unexplorable regions of the mystic 
Manasasarovara in the Himalayas. It is interesting to note that 
his views on caste were similar to those of Kedarnath Datta. Ac- 
cording to him there were only three castes in accordance with the 
three qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas.? Most of the disciples 
of the Gosvamin were householders like Ašvinīkumār Datta (1856- 
1923), Monoranjan Guhathakurta, Bipincandra Pal (1858-1932), 
and Svarņakumārī Devi (1858-1932). Some of them were asce- 
tics like Satishcandra Mukhopādhyāya, Kiraņcānd Darbesh (b. 1878) 
and Kuladānanda Brahmacārī (1867-1930). The following is an 
example of Vijayakrsna's advice to Kuladananda Brahmacārī :™4 


“You say you want to give up eating. You are young. 
If you now try to live without eating, you will certainly 
be able to live without eating. But you can’t give it up 
all at once. You must slowly practise starvation. 
Firstly, you will have to fix the quantity of your rice. You 
will eat your rice only with another item. You eat your 
rice either with pulse-juice, or with vegetable curry. When 
you will have developed the habit of eating this diet, you 
will slowly give up either the pulse-juice or the vegetable 
curry, and eat only rice with boiled pulse, or boiled vege 
table. At this time you may also take some milk or ghi. 
But you better give up milk. Gradually you diminish the 


12. Vijayaktsna Gosvami’s ideas were recorded by Kuladananda Brahmacārī 
in Šrī Šrī Sadgurusanga (5 Volumes). The latest biography of 
Vijayakrsna is Sadguru Šrī Vijayakrsna, Calcutta, 1973, by Tāriņi 
Caran Chaudhuri. A thousand statements of Vijayakrsna have been 
quoted in it, pp. 563-575. The mystic ideas of Vijayakrsna have been 
analyzed by Shovarāņī Basu in Some Mystics of Modern India (Vat® 
nas, 1979, pp. 135-213). 


13. Sadguru Sanga, Vol. 2, pp. 115-116; Vol. 3, p. 118. 
14. Ibid. Vol. 3, pp. 65-66. 
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quantity of the boiled pulse or vegetable, and mix with 
your rice more and more water. And gradually you shall 
have to decrease the quantity of rice and increase that of 
water. At the same time you try to give up salt. If you 
succeed in giving up salt, you will have to eat some fruit. 
Next you increase the quantity of fruit and decrease that 
of rice. A time comes when you don’t eat any rice at 
all. You only eat fruit and drink water. 

At this stage you practise eating edible green leaves with 
your fruit. Gradually you increase the quantity of green 
leaves and decrease that of fruits. A time comes when 
you eat only edible green leaves and drink water. 

But you must go slow with the processes I have just ex- 
plained. Otherwise you will suffer from some incurable 
malady. But first you must surely practise the retention 
of semen. Everything depends on it". 


The gosvamin, of course, never advised any householder to 
practise starvation in this strange manner. 


XII 


In many satires of the nineteenth century villains, drunkards 
and libertines were depicted as Vaisnavas. These satires reflected 
the waning of the Vaisnava influence in the middle class urban milieu. 
The educated Bengalis, most of whem were clerks, teachers and 
pleaders, lived in a world which was far removed from idyllic Vrn- 
davana or mediaeval Navadvipa. The typical Vaisnava, with his 
necklace of Tulast beads, single tuft of hair on the centre of his 
closely shaven head, and peculiar manners, roused suspicion and 
even disgust, which are clearly expressed in numerous satries.15 


A young widow gets sexually responsive after she listens to 
songs on the sports of Krsna. (Yadugapal Chattopadhyaya, 
Capalācittacāpalya, 1857). 

The Vaisnava guru is a drunkard who supports the plan of 
some other drunkards to take up veša or bheka in far Vrndavana 
(Mahendranāth Mukhopadhyaya, Car Yare Tirthayatra, 1858). 


15. See Samājcitre Ūnavimša Satavdir Bangla Prahasan by Jayanta Gos- 
vami, (Calcutta, Sahitya$ri, B.S. 1381, 1974). 
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Visnu was incarnated as Caitanya with the mission of flushing 
out the evils of the Kālī-age. (Narayan Cattarāja, Kalikautuka, 
Serampore, 1858). 


In Mad Khāoār Vada Daya Jat Thākār Ki Upaya (Calcutta, 
D. Rozario & Co., 1859) Pyāricānd Mitra, alias Tekcānd Thakur, 
describes a ‘vegetarian’ Vaisnava, who regularly eats meat and drinks 
wine in Wilson’s Hotel. The devious Vaisnava frequently visits this 
hotel, covering his shaven head with a piece of cloth. 


In the brilliant sketches (Nākśā) of Hutom Pyāncā, entitled 
Hutom Pyāncār Naksā (1862), some Vaisnavas are depicted as 
the 'fat ones', some as practitioners cf jus primae noctis, and some 
others as the butt of the murderous practical joke of drunken Cal- 
cutta Bābus.'* Two  Vaisnavas, who present a strange Lawrel- 
Hardy combination of excessive fat and tubercular fragility, are 
tha principal characters of the excellent sketch on the early railway 
travel, which was full of hazards.!* 


Some Vaisnava Babdjis are depicted as lechers and conspira- 
tors in such popular novels as Haridüser Guptakatha (1873) by 


Bhuvancandra Mukhopādhyāya, and Ei Ek Nutan (1871-73) by 
Upendra Krsna Deb. 


Popular Vaisnava songs were parodied by Aksayacandra 
Sarkār and Kaliprasanna Bhaduri.18 Aksayacandra’s parody des- 
cribes an enlightened Krsna of modern times. Kaliprasanna uses the 
language and rhyme of the Padāvalī Kirtana to lend piquancy to the 
tale of the humiliation of a libertine. 


XIII 


The influence cf Vaisnavism is distinctly seen in the evolution 
of the Bengali dramatic literature of the nineteenth century. The 
origin of the Bengali drama may be traced to Krsnayatra or the 
Kāliyadamanayātrā which will be discussed in the next Chapter. 
Many playwrights derived both inspiration and theme from it 


_ Between 1870 and 1920 many of them composed plays on the 
na legend. 


Pyancar Nakšā O Anyānya Samājcitra (ed. Bandyopādhyāya 


P. 27, 32-34, 40-45, 56-46. 
3 0-1 
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Excepting the lives of saints like Vilvamangala, Ripa, Sanatana, 
Haridasa, Narottama, and Caitanya, the other themes of these plays 
are taken from the mythologies and the popular legends. Caitanya’s 
renunciation of the world was a familiar motif. Both biographers 
and playwrights seem to have been attracted by the story of the 
Vaisnavization of Haridāsa, the Muhammadan. Many of these 
plays, such as Kunjabihari Mitra’s Svamasohagint Bhuvankrsna 
Mitra's Nikunjavihāra, and Ahibhusan Bhattāchārya's Raiunmādinī 
(1901) show their indebtedness to the plays of Krsņakamal Gos- 
vāmī (which are discussed in the next Chapter). Girišacandra 
Ghesa’s Caitanyalila was staged in the Star Theatre of Calcutta on 
August 2, 1884. It was an important event in the history of the 
Bengali stage. 

After the manner of Krsna Misra Yati, the author of Pravo- 
dhacandrodaya, passions and frailties were given human forms in 
this play. Caitanya was portrayed in it as a heroic prophet who 
rencunced the world for the redemption of mankind. Beņīmādhava 
Adhikārī, a Rāmāyet Vaisnava, composed and set tunes to the songs. 
He was trained in classical Hindustani music by a celebrated master 
named Ahmad Khan. Beņīmādhava introduced Vaisnava dances. 


Srimati Binodini, Calcutta demi-monde, and reputed stage artist, 
created a sensation in her role of Nimayi or Caitanya by an abso- 
lutely artistic and dedicated performance. She received the bless- 
ings of Sri Rāmakrsņa Paramahamsa, who was enchanted by her 
brilliant performance on the stage. Later, Amrtlal Basu wrote 
that Caitanyalilà contributed much to the contemporary Hindu 
revivalism. The common people became interested in Vaisņavism. 
Several new editions of the Gita and the mediaeval biographies of 


Caitanya were published. Even the ‘Anglicized’ Bengali Babus 


affirmed their faith in liberal Hinduism after witnessing the play.'? 


The earliest Vaisnava Kavyas of the nineteenth century were 
Raghunandana’s Rādhāmādhavodaya (composed in 1849 and print- 
ed in 1890) and Gitamala (Bangabasi Press, 2nd ed. 1908). 


19. Data collected from Girišacandra by Avināšacandra Gangopadhyaya. 
ed. Svapan Majumdar, Calcutta: De's Publishing, 1977 (First ed. Cal- 
cutta, 1927), pp. 197-198. GiriSacandra’s other Vaisnava plays, en- 
titled “Nimayisannyasa”, "Prabhasayajna", *Pralhadacaritra”, *Vilva- 
mangala Thakur”, “Vrajavihara” and *Rūpasanātana” were also staged 
between 1882 and 1887. 
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Rādhāmādhav Ghosa of village Dāšgharā in Hooghly wrote 
Brhatsārāvalī in the middle of the nineteenth century. It is probab. 
ly the largest work in the whole range of Bengali poetic literature, 
It has four parts. The first part deals with Krsnalila.2° The 
Rama-legend is the subject of the second part. The third part deals 
with the career of Caitanya. The Jagannatha legend is given in the 
fourth part. A number of sengs on the Rādhā-Krsņa theme were 
composed by I$var Gupta (1811-1859).?! The next major poet who 
used the Vrndàvana theme was Michel Madhusüdan Datta (1824- 
1873). Though he was a Christian, and deeply versed in English 
and continental literature, he never severed his link with Bengal. 
His poetic genius was deeply impressed by the Rādhā-Krsņa legend. 
On the theme of the separation of the milkmaids from Krsna, 
Madhusüdan composed Vrajangana Kavya in 1861. He could not 
forget Radha and Sita. Some of his “Westernized” friends dislik- 
ed his high regard for the Hindu heroines. In a letter to Rajna- 
rayan Basu Madhusiidan wrote : 
“I think you are rather cold towards the poor lady of 
Braja. Pcor man! When you sit down to read poetry, 
leave aside all religious bias. Besides, Mrs. Radha is 
not such a bad woman after all.22 


The Vrajangana Kavya has two cantos. The first canto, which 
deals with the pang of separation, has eighteen poems. The second 
canto remained unfinished with only three poems. The language, 
the mood, and the metrical form of Vrajangana Kavya are quite 
different from those of the Padavali, the Kavi and the Pancali songs. 
The work is a collection of odes with a central theme. It has no 
religious mysticism. Viraha or the pang of separation, was des- 
cribed in these odes in beautiful language as something intensely 
human and distinctly individual. The tone was optimistic. The 


20. The first and the fourth parts of Brhatsārāvalī were published by A. 


Mukherjee, Bankura (Second ed. Bankura, 1909, 1927). These parts 

were again published by Aksaya Library, 40, Garāņhāta Street, Cal- 

cutta in 1956. The number of pages of the first part of the edition 

of 1956 is 911. 

These songs are collected in Bangalir Gan, p. 271 fi. 

Jogindranath Basu, Michael Madhusūdan Datter Jivancarit (Calcutta 

ed. 1983) p. 341. 

23. “Vasanta”: Aila Vasanta Yadi Asive Madhava. Michel Madhusudan 
Datter Granthāvalī (Basumati ed. ), Vol. 2, p. 12, No. 17, Stanza 1- 


21. 
20» 
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influence of the Vrajangana Kavya is seen in some of the cantem- 
porary Kavyas. 

Madhusüdan used the Vrndāvana imagery even in his celebrated 
Meghanādavadhakāvya (1860). The life and experience of the 
famous poet were not happy. He was cheated, impoverished, and 
almost compelled to beg the wherewithal for his “foreign” wife 
Henrietta, and his children. He was misunderstood and maltreat- 
ed. It was perhaps quite natural for him to seek escape in the 
soothing Vrndāvana legend. Krsna and the enchanting music of 
his flute are very often referred to by the sensitive poet in Megha- 
nādavadhakāvya and other poems.** 


Rasikcandra Ray (1820-1893), a Pāncalī composer, imitated 
Madhusüdan's blank verse in some poems of his Haribhakticandrika. 
But the imitation lacked the power and brilliance of Madhusüdan's 
poems. Yet it revealed the possibility cf Vaisnava compositions 
in a style which was totally different from that of the Padavalr. 
Some of the poets who compesed new types of Vaisnava poems 
were Banoarilal Ray (1863), Jadavananda Ray (1870) and Ganesh- 
candra Bandyopadhyaya (1864). 

Seventy-five poets, excluding Rabindranath Tagore, wrote 
nearly five hundred lyric poems between 1858 and 1900.76 Their 


24. Some examples of Wrndāvana imagery in  Meghanadavadhakavya : 
(Michael Madhusüdan Granthāvali, Basumati ed. Vol. I), Canto 1, 
p. 2; Canto 1, p. 11; Canto 3, p. 22; Canto 3, p. 28; Canto 3, p. 29; 
Canto 4, p. 31; Canto 5, p. 46; Canto 6, p. 58; Tilottamasambhava- 
kāvya, Ibid., Vol. 2; Canto 1, p. 7; Canto 1, p. 8; Canto 1, p. 9; 
Canto 2, p. 15; Canto 2, p. 17; Canto 2, p. 18; Canto 4) p. 285 
Canto 4, p. 29. In Caturdašapadī Kavitavalī (ibid., Vol. 2), too, there 
are several references to Radha, Krsna and Vrndāvana. Examples: 
No. 8: ‘Jayadeva’; No. 13: ‘Paricaya’; No. 17: ‘Devadola’; No. 
38; ‘Kalpana’; No. 57: “Srngararasa’; No. 98: ‘Vrajavrttanta’; In 
one poem, entitled ‘Kaka O Šrgāla” (Ibid., p. 5 of Wividhakāvya) a 
vixen tries to flatter a crow by comparing it with Krsna. 

25. Haribhakticandrikā (1861), p. 58, pp. 96, 130. The work was pub- 
lished by Vi$vambhar Laha. The full title of the work was Hari- 
bhakticandrikā Arthat Srikrsnaprasanga. Two other editions of the 
work were brought out by Vi$vambhar Lāhā from Kavitāratnākara Press 
in B.S. 1281 (1874) and B.S. 1299 (1892). These editions were 
entitled Brhat Nūtan Haribhakticandriké. 

26. Arunkumar Mukhopādhyāya, Ūnavimša Satāvdīr Bangla Gītikāvya 
(Calcutta, 1960): Appendix B, pp. 324-330 gives a comprehensive 
list of the poets and their works. 
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poems on love show a very nebulous trace of the Vaisnava influence 
The new Bengali poems indicated the waning of the influence of 
Vaisnava aesthetics. The * poetic motifs and motivations grew 
secular. The new Bengali love-lyric swung like a pendulum be. 
tween Platonic love and sexual love. The new cencept of love be. 
tween man and woman was absolutely un-Vaisnava. The deve- 
lopraent should not be regarded as a consequence of the impact of 
Western poetry. Even an unsophisticated and ‘uneducated’ poet like 
Govindacandra Das (1855-1918), who was known as the Svabhāva- 
kavi or ‘natural poet’ of Bengal, and who was not conversant with 
the works of the Western poets, wrote remarkably vigorous poems 
on physical love. The Bengali poets revolted against the rules and 
conventions of traditional aesthetics which had become totally in- 
compatible with their ideals, concepts and experiences. 


Only a few of the new poets wrote poems on Vaisnava themes. 
A few samples are mentioned here. Govindacandra Ray (1838- 
1917) wrote poem on "Vrndavanamanjart". It is included in his Gīti- 
Kavita, Part III, 1883. His famous poem on "Yamunālararī”, in- 
cluded in Gītikavitā, Part I, 1881, has a reference to Krsna's flute 
and the pang of separation from Krsna, in stanzas 11-13. 

Girīndramohiņī Dāsī (1858-1924) wrote a “dramatic Kavya” 
on the legend of Mirabai. It was entitled Sannyasim Và Mirabai 
(1892). In 1907 she edited a journal named Jāņhavī. In the 
very first issue of this journal she paid a high tribute to Caitanya.* 


Aksayakumar Badal (1860-1919) composed a drama on Can- 
dīdāsa which remained unfinished.28 


Devendranath Sen ( 1858-1920) wrote three Vaisnava Kāvyas. 
These were Srikrsnamangala ( 1912, 28 pages), Gaurangamangala 
(1912, 16 pages) and Apūrvavrajānganā, (1913, 8 poems). 

Nityakrsņa Basu (1865-1900) wrote a poem, entitled *Cai- 
fanyer Dehatyāga”, which was published in the Sahitya of Agrahā- 
yana, 1301 (1894). 

Navakrsna Basu (1859-1939) wrote a poem on Krsna’s final 
departure from Gokula. It was entitled "Sesa", and published in 
the last issue of the journal, Pracara in Caitra, B.S. 1295, 1888. 


27. Sahitya Sadhaka Caritamālā, Vol. 5, pp. 16-17. 
28. Ibid, Vol. 5, p. 8 k 2 
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Adharlāl Sen (1855-1885), who was a Suvarņavaņik disciple of 
Ramakrsna Paramahamsa, a Deputy Magistrate, and a friend of 
Bankimcandra, used the Krsna-legend in some of his poems.?? 


XVI 


Rabindranath Tagore's views on Vaisnavism may be the subject of 
a full-fledged dissertation. For the sake of continuity some of them 
are mentioned below. 


The Tagore family appointed Vaisnava nuns as teachers of the 
ladies of the family." Professional Kirtana Singers were very 
often employed to sing episodic Padavali Kirtana in the Tagore 
House.! Both Devendranath Tagore and Dvijendranath Tāgore.. 
his eldest son, had a prcfound respect for the Bengali language and 
native culture, which was fully shared by the other members of the 
family. 


Rabindranath read parts of Prācīnakāvyasamgraha (ed. Ak- 
sayacandra Sarkar and Saradācaraņ Mitra) in his adolescence and 
early youth. He was very deeply impressed by the language, 
rhythm and spirituality of Vaisnava poetry. Tagore witnessed the 
beginnings of the nationalist movement during his adolescence and 
early youth. He developed a great liking for Vaisnava literature 
as it was very much a part of Bengali culture. His interest in Vai- 
sņava literature stemmed frem his great concern for the preserva- 
tion and cultivation of the national haritage. This concern was 
evident in his careful editing of the Padaratnāvalī anthology in 
1885.** The anthology was highly praised by Kedarnath Datta, the- 


29. Lalitāsundarī O Kavitāvalī (1874). pp. 5-6; Nalinī (1877) p. 8. 
For Adharlal Sen's biography and descriptive catalogue of his works, 
see, Narendranāth Laha, Suvarņavanik Katha O Kirti, Vol. 2, 
pp. 365-446. 

30. Basantakumar Cattopadhyaya, Jyotirindranāther Jīvansmyti, p. 62. 

31. Dineshcandra Sen, Gharer Kathi O Yugasāhitya, pp. 182-183. 

32. Jivansmrti, Rabindra Racanāvalī (Government of West Bengal, 1961), 
Vol. 10, pp. 37, 56. 

33. The co-editor was Sri$écandra Majumdar (1860-1908). A mew edi- 
tion of this rare anthology has been published with annotations by 
Bimanbihari Majumdar. See, Rabīndrasāhitye Padāvalīr Sthān, Appendix, 
"Padaratnavali, pp. 103-201. 
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Gaudiya Vaisnava leader. He wrote: We heartily thank our 
brothers Rabindranath and Srigacandra for the publication of this ex- 
cellent anthology". He described Rabindranath as "pure-hearted, 
music-lover, and great friend.”3+ 


Vidyapati's language and descriptive power charmed the young 
poet. Between 1881 and 1891 he wrote some brilliant articles is 
Vaisņava songs. Later he prepared a critical edition of the Padi. 
valt of Vidyapati with notes on Vaisnava vocabulary. The publi- 
cation of this work was advertised.?? But ultimately it remained: un- 
published. Tagore’s collection of the songs of Vidyāpati, furnished 
with notes on the vocabulary, was borrowed by Kālīprasanna 
Kavyavisarada, who did not return it. The Kāvyavisārada, who was 
noted for his ugly bantering lampcons on Tagore's poetry, as well 
as for his patriotic songs, published Widyāpati : Bangiya Padavali 
in 1894. In the second edition of this work, dated B.S. 1305 
(1898), the Kāvyavišārada was good enough to acknowledge his 
debt to "Rabīndra Babu's old Khātā” (Note-Book),7 That Tagore 
had been preparing his Vidyapati-anthclogy since 1881 is evident in 
his critical review of Prācīnakāvya Samgraha (menticned above), 
and his interpretations of some songs of Vidyāpati in “Vidyapatir 
Parisista” (already mentioned). The said interpretations are couch- 
ed in poetic language, and are, on the whole, perhaps more poetic 
than the original songs. 

Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, too, produced a lasting effect on 
"Tagore's mind and art. Some expressions of the Gitagovinda were 
frequently used by him in his poems, songs and essays.?8 


Tagore thought that the highly sophisticated “mixed” lan- 
gauge of the Padāvalī was very suitable for expressing “extraordi- 
nary” feelings? He made a memorable experiment with this lan- 


34. Sajjanatosani, Vol. 2, 1885, pp. 169-172. 

35. "Caņdīdāsa O Vidyāpati” (Bhāranī, Phālguna, 1288/1881) ; “Vasanta 
Raya” (Ibid., Sravana, 1289/1882) ; “Vaisnav Kabir Gan" (Navajivana, 
Kartik, 1291/1884) ; Critical Review of Prācīnakāvyasamgraha in Bhü- 
rati, Šrāvana and Bhadra, 1288/1881; *Vidyapatir Radhika” (Sadhana : 
Caitra, 1298/1891); Vidyāpatir Parišista” (Bharati, Kārtika, 1288/ 
1881). 

36. Pulīnbihārī Sen, Rabīndragrathapanji, p. 184. 

37. Vide, introduction to this anthology. 


Sukumār Sen, Bangala Sāhityer Itihās, Vol. 3, Rabindranath, p. 6. 
39. “Sahityer Tātparya”, Dīpikā, 1968, p. 447. 
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guage in Bhānusimha Thakurer Padāvalī (B.S. 1291/1884). In 
this work 21 songs were composed in Brajabuli language. Only 
2 master of the Brajabulī vocabulary could compose these songs, the 
themes of many cf which were un-Vaisnava. Later Tagore quoted 
Padavali verses in lots of essays, letters and stories. In the arti- 
cles on Vaisnava poetry which Tagore wrote between 1881 and 
1891, he reached the following conclusions : 


Vidyapati sings of the happiness of love. Caņdīdāsa's theme 
is the soul-stirring agony of love. Vidyapati considered the beauty 
cf Ràdhà from the point of view of Krsna. The emotional con- 
tent in Caņdīdāsa's songs heightened their poetic effect. Vidyā- 
pati’s songs lacked the touch of indescribable sublimity which cha- 
racterized Caņdīdāsa's songs. As a pcet Caņdīdāsa was greater 
than Vidyàpati. The poet Vasanta Raya was indeed a peer of 
Vidyāpatī and Caņdīdāsa. 


Later he came to the conclusion that the extant songs of 
Vidyāpati were almost entirely different from the original lyrics.*! 


In a letter to Brajendranath Sil Tagore wrote that he had 
imbibed spiritual ideas from the Upanisads and Vaisnava poetry.*2 
The poet admired Caitanya mainly for three reasons: (1) He 
thought that it was Caitanya who, by his Vaisnava movement, put 
an end to Bengal's insularity. (ii) It was Caitanya who had the 
supreme courage to preach the gospel of universal love at a time 
when Brahmanical orthodoxy was trying to make the artificial 
caste divisions extremely rigid. (iii) The advent of Caitanya 
brought about a brilliant literary efflorescence.'? 


According to Tagore “popular literature" in India originated 
in the later mediaeval bhakti movement. The poet attributed the 
sixteenth century renaissance in Bengal to the Vaisnava concept of 


40. Many examples given by Sukumar Sen, Op. cit, and Bimānbihārī 
Majumdar, op. cit, pp. 55-56. 

41. "Sahityasrsti", Rabindra Racanavali, Višvabhārati ed. Vol. 8, B.S. 1348 
(1941), p. 406. 


42. Quoted by Bimānbihārī Majumdar, Rabindra Sahitye Padavalir Sthan, 
DNI 


43. "Cithipatra", Rabīndra Racanāvalī, Višvabhāratī ed. Vol. 2, BS. 1346 
(1939), p. 528. 
44. "Sāhityasrsti”, op. cit., pp. 399-406. 


yr 
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universal liberation and the cult of divine love. In his inimitable 

style and rousing language, which can hardly be translated 

English, Tagore wrote :** 
"Liberation was not the monopoly of the fortunate few, 
God cannot be kept confined within the scriptural corpus. 
As soon as this sublime idea was postulated, all the 
sleeping birds of our country woke up and began to sing, 
Bengal discovered herself only during the Vaisnava age, 
During the Sakta age Bengal remained spiritually poor 
But Vaisnavism brought her fulfilment”. 


into 


In another essay Tagore paid a handsome tribute to the Vai- 
snava concept of universal brotherhood.' He discovered in the 
fraternal affection of the Vrndavana cowherds for the boy Krsna 
the symbol of the spiritual greatness of the poor and the simple 
folks. They pined for a tangible relation with an essentially in- 
tangible God.” 


Vaisnava poetry was a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
The sensitive poet could not tolerate any vulgar presentation of the 
Radha-Krsna legend. He strongly criticized the earlier Kavi-poets 
for having dared depict Krsna as a boorish Casanova and Radha 
as a shrew.!5 He was deeply stirred by the spiritual significance of 
the Vaisnava theory of extra-marital love. This love he regarded 
as the love cenceived in the human soul for God and Abstract 
Beauty. He was moved by the pathos in Rādhā's love, for which 
she even broke off her social ties. He appreciated the distinction 
between egotistic libido and spiritual Prema.? 


In another place Tagore interpreted the legend of Radha- 
Krsna love in a novel manner. Krsna’s flute was the symbol of 
the Unknown and the Uncertain for which Man has ever felt a 
deep attraction. The inner music makes Man sever his relation 
with what is known, and seek the Unknown and the Uncertain. 


45. “Banga Bhasa O Sahitya”, Racanāvalī, Vol. 8, op. cit., pp. 443-444. 

46. Rabindra Racanāvalī, Visvabhāratī ed. Vol. 8, “Sahitya Sanmilan" pP. 

» 499-500. 

4]. Rabindra Racanāvalī, 1961, ed. Government of West Bengal, Vol. 10, 
195 OKO. 

48. “Kavisahitya” in Lokasahitya (1905). 

49. “Gramya Sahitya” in Lokasāhitya 
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Certain venturesome nations like Japan also seek the Unknown. 
Like Radha, these nations are Kulatyāginī, “unfaithful to the family- 
ties”.50 

The beauty of nature reminded him of the rhythm of Vai- 


sņava poetry. The "eternal" Vrndāvana lay in the ever fresh beauty 
of nature.*! 


Tagore saw a distinction between what he regarded as the 
Šākta idea cf Anugraha or Divine Favour and the Vaisnana con- 
cept of Prema or Love Divine. God’s favour was bestowed on the 
fortunate few who were able to propitiate Him. But God's love, 
like sun-light, was bestowed cn all living beings. The concept of 
favour sprang from a dualistic view of the relation between God 


and the living beings. But the concept of Prema strengthened the 
non-dualistic view. 


Tagore did not pronounce any cpinion on the Acintyabheda- 
bheda theory of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas.®? The poet, however, 
interpreted the ecstatic pining for Hari or Krsna as the desire of 
the genuine devotee to be eternally devoted to God.54 Vaisnava 
influence on Tagore's poetry or the supposed presence of the Vai- 
sņava leaven in it may be determined by a purely subjective ana- 
lysis of his poems, which is beyond the scope of this dissertation.*5 
Here we can only mention a few poems and short stories which 
reveal Tagore's ideas of Vaisnavism. In a poem entitled "Janmān- 
tar" (included in Ksanika, 1900) Rabindranath expressed his dis- 
like of the artificiality of modern civilization and his wish to be 
reborn as a simple, poetic shepherd of mythical Vrndavana. Vai- 
sņava imagery is found in “Patra” (1887), *Ekal O Sekāl” (1888), 
"Varsar Dine" (1889) and "Meghadūta” (1890), which are col- 
lected in Mānasī ( 1886-1890). The poet thought that Vaisnava 
poetry remained ever fresh and inspiring mainly because it reflected 


50. "Japan Jatri; Rabindra Racanāvalī, 1961, Government of West Ben- 
gal, Vol. 10, pp. 494-495, 

51. Chinnapatrāvalī, dated August 24, 1894. 

52. Rabindra Racanāvalī, Vi$vabhàrati ed. Vol. 8, “Banga Bhāsā O Sahitya”, 
pp. 432-446, 

53. See, on this point the view of Sukumar Sen, op. cit., p. 103. 

54. “Sravana Sandhya”, Dīpikā, pp. 416-417. 

‘55. This attempt has been made by Biman Biharr Majumdar, Op. cit., 
Ch. 6, pp. 67-81.: S erac et 
29 
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the sub-conscious and intensely human yearnings of the poets, 
This idea was expressed in “Vaisnava Kavita” included in Song; 
Tari (1893). Tagore imagined that he was like Radha searching for 
the fulfilment of his aspirations (“Vyartha Yauvan", composed in 
1893). The agony of Radha is revealed in *Pratyakhyan" (1892). 
The inspiration for the poem "Pasāriņī” (1898) came from a 
Vaisnava theme. 


The concept of God's “eternal sports" (Nityalīlā) is a recur- 
rent theme in the poems of Naivedya (1901). In "Pratijnā” (in- 
cluded in Ksaņikā) a young man declares that he shall never be an 
ascetic unless a beautiful girl entices him away with her “world- 
enchanting” smile. This wonderful poem perhaps reflects Tagore's 
appreciation of the spirit innate in Sahajiya religious culture. In 
“Mukti” (collected in Vicitraé, pp. 562-63), bhakti has been con- 
sidered the fruit of Prema. 


Two poems, based on legends of the Bhaktamāla have been 
included in Katha O Kāhinī (B.S. 1306/1899). These are “Spar- 
§amani”, in which Sanatana figures as the redeemer of a greedy 
man, and “Dinadana”, which deals with Narottama’s ascetic ideal 
and superb moral courage. 


In a short story entitled *Bostami", Tagore explained in poetic 
language how a Vaisnava nun had transformed her love for her 
dear ones into love for Krsna, who had a human figure. The story 
had a real background.9? In the concluding paragraph of “Atithi”, 
the Rathayatra festival has been described as the symbol of cos- 
mic dynamism. 


Tagore composed a good number of songs either with Vaisnava 
allusions, or directly on the Radha-Krsna theme. The music shows 
unmistakable traces of Kirtana and Baul tunes. The Khol and the 
Mrdanga, typical Vaisnava musical instruments, are extensively 
used in Rabindra-music. According to Tagore, Vaisnava Kurtana 
lent to Bengali music a provincial character which: made it distin- 


56. Sukumar Sen, op. cit, pp. 347-349. : 

57. Gitavitana (ed. B.S. 1357/1950) "Pūjā”, Nos. 454, 532; "Prema^ 
Nos. 36, 58, 59, 140, 144, 181, 198, 220, 252, 300, 368; "Prakrti 
Nos. 26, 31; "Vicitra^;.No. 88; *Natyagiti", Nos. 20, 22, 74, 825 
"Püja O Prathana", No. 31; “Parisista”, No. 2. 
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guishable from Hindustani music. Formerly the classical Ragas and 
Raginis constituted an aspect of the mediaeval aristocratic culture. 
Their use in Vaisnava Kirtana transformed them into an essen- 
tial part of the popular musical culture of Bengal. Kirtana became 
a great medium of expression of the Bengali ethos.58 


Rabindranath was impressed in his youth by the language and 
rhythm of the Padāvalī and the simple devotion of Vairagis, Bos- 
tams, Bauls and Darbeshes. He had no connection with any Gau- 
diya Vaisnava "'Bābājī or Guru. He himself was never a Vai- 
snava. In fact he saw many limitations of Vaisnava bhakti and 
the Vaisnava emphasis on Rasa. 3 

He wrote that the Vaisnava poets never cared to consider the 
disastrous effects of a storm on Rādhā's dress and appearance 
while they ecstatically described her progress, in heavy storm and 
rain, towards rendezvous with Krsņa.'” He came to the conclu- 
sion that Jayadeva’s verses soon grow monotonous.® He did not 
think that bhakti was the highest spiritual culture. Divorced from 
Karma, mere Bhakti grew meaningless. He expressed his pre- 
ference for the Yoga of Action in a poem entitled “Dhulamandir”,"2 
Tagore sharply criticized bhakti ecstasy, Vaisņava emotionalism, 
and the Vaisnava emphasis on Rasa. He even parodied Vaisnava 
Padāvalī in “Masakamangalagitika” (composed on October 30, 
1940). In this poem, a mosquito, “much lower than a grass-blade” 
(“Trnddapi Sunicena") vexes a bhakta who is supposed to be more 
patient than a tree ("Taroriva Sahisnuna’). 


Tagore’s spiritual aim was not the attainment of liberation in 
Vaikuntha, the highest heaven of the Vaisnavas. He did not waut 


58. Rabindra Racanāvalī (Višvabhāratī ed.), Vol. 2, p. 529; “Java 
Jatrir Patra”, in Rabindra Racanāvalī (1961, Government of West 
Bengal), Vol. 10, pp. 635-636. 

59. “Chinnapatravali; Vicitrd, p. 48. 

60. "Kekadhani", Vicitrà, p. 124. 

61. “Nivedan”, Vicitrā, p. 565. 

62. Included in Dīpikā, p. 564. 

63. No. 45 in Naivedya, Rabindra Racanavali, Vol. 2, op. cit, p. 40. 

“Santiniketan”, B.S. 1315/1908, Vol. 2, p. 393. Also see for com- 

ments, Janardan Cakravarti Sri Rādhātattva O Caitanyasamskrti, p. 35. 
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to sever his link with the earth. .The main point is that Tagore 
did not worship Krsna, who is supposed by the Vaisnavas to be 
the “transcendental” Rasika. He was not prepared to drive a 
wedge between Rasa and the material world. He could not visua. 
lise a God who always played the love-game. He could not see 
the way to accepting a purely mystic experience as something better 
or nobler than reality. The Gaudiya Vaisnava reaction to Tagore's 
“Vaisnava Kavita” was quite violent. This poem was described as 
gibberish. "The poet was described, in an indirect manner, as “fly”? 
which carries “night-soil”. The poet was a “village poet, with his 
libido-stained eyes darkened by a century of cataracts,” 


Rabindranath once raised serious objection to Bankimcandra’s 
view that Krsna told a lie “to ensure the welfare of the people".56 
He wrote: “A lie can never be truth. The lie may be told by 
venerable Bankimcandra, and even by Krsna Himself. But still 
the lie will not be truth.” Tagore was not prepared to accept the 
view that the country needed the re-incarnation of a lying Srikrsna. 
Bankimcandra felt very hurt by these strongly worded comment on 
his essay. But he wished Tagore well and long life. 


64. “Mukti” in No. 30 Naivedya, beginning with "Vairagyasadhane Mukti 
- Se Amar Naya’. i 
Sundarananda Vidyāvinoda, Gaudiya Sahitya, second ed. 1929, 
pp. 29-30. A 4 
Tagore's criticism was expressed in “Ekti Purātan Katha”, Bharat, — 
A ana, B.S. 1291 (1884). Bankimcandra’s answer was publi- 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE VAISNAVA ELEMENT IN TYPES OF BENGALI SONGS 
AND DRAMA: 1800-1900 
I 


Caitanya and his followers spread Vaisnavism in Bengal 
chiefly through the medium of Kirtana, which may be described as 
group-chanting of the holy Name, accompanied with ecstatic dan- 
cing. This type of Kirtana was also known as Nagarakirtana. On 
certain occasions like the Sraddha ceremony, or a festival, Namakir- 


tana was held for a definite period of time. The following was 
the Vāmakīrtana : 


Hare Rāma/Hare Rāma/Rāma Rāma/Hare Hare// 


The other generic type of Kirtana was called Līlākīrtana. 
Whereas remarkable simplicity was the key-note of Namakirtana, 
Līlākīrtana was characterized by high sophistication of language and 
tune. The Lila or the sport was narrated in rhymed songs, com- 
posed in Brajabuli. Lilakirtana had to conform to Gaudiya Vai- 
nava aesthetic formulations. The Smaranamangala formula was 
followed. Līlākīrtana was composed on the types and situation 
defined and described in the Ujjvalanilamani. One of the basic 
aims of Nagarakirtana was to generate the ecstasy of bhakti. A Vai- 
$nava poet named Paramānanda once wrote: “I do not know how 
to dance. Yet I dance, uttering Gauranga's name. I do not know 
how to sing. Yet I sing”. The Lilakirtana could hardly be sung 
by such a man. The conformity to the postulates and the specifica- 
tions laid down in the Ujjvalanilamani, and the linguistic rigidity 
made Lilakirtana hopelessly stereotyped. The stereotype could not 
adversely affect the creations of the highly gifted poets like Raya- 
Sekhara, Jnānadāsa, Govindadāsa Kavirāja, Balarāma Dāsa, and 
Uddhava Dasa. But yet the Lilaktrtana grew monotonous, and 
exceedingly artificial. Some poets like Jagadananda of village Joflai 
in Burdwan began to use the flowers of language, and thus made 
their lyrics more and more artificial. Even in the sixteenth cen- 


69. “Nacite Nā Jani Tamu/Nāciye Gaurānga Bali/Gāyite Nā Jani Tamu 
Gai", Vaisnava Padāvalī, ed. Harekrsņa Mukhopādhyāya, p. 267. 
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tury some Padāvalī composers felt the need of variegation, Krsna’s 
disguise became an attractive theme. Stories of Krsna’s ability to 
hoodwink the relatives of Radha were told in a good number of 
songs. In Camatkāracandrikā Vi$vanàtha Cakravarti described the 
four types of disguise used by Krsna. The disguise is also described 
in the songs of Kavisekhara, Jnānadāsa,”* Vrndāvana Dāsa,r* 
Govindadasa Kaviraja,? Dinavandhu™ and Šašīšekhara.”*” These songs 
on disguise were sung on the Zarivaásara night.'? But the composers 
of these songs merely stretched the aesthetic concept of Krsna as 
an amorous hero, without ever feeling that they had brought their 
God down from the high pinnacle of divinity to the level of a 
lacklustre Casanova. 


It was difficult to appreciate the fine points of the Līlākīrtana 
without aesthetic expertise and knowledge of classical music. The 
classical nature of the Kīrtana was first stressed upon in Hari- 
bhaktivilasa." Kirtana was given a classical garb in Vrndāvana by 
some celebrated singers like Haridāsa Svāmin, who was probably a 
guru of the Nimvarka sect, and his disciple, Tānsen, who was 
Akbar’s court-musician. 


It is said that Narottama Datta learnt the various classical 
modes in Vrndāvana. He is said to have introduced classical 
Kirtana in Bengal during the Kheturi festival with the approval of 
the contemporary Vaisnava leaders. Narottama was assisted by two 
musicians named, respectively, Devi Dasa and Gauranga Dasa. 
Narottama had to stipulate that the Lilakirtana was to be preceded 
by Gaurcandrika songs on the career and sports of Caitanya. The 
style of Kīrtana introduced in Kheturi was known as Gadānhāti 
style because, according to tradition, Kheturi was said to be a patt 
of “Gadanhati” Parganā. Gadaņhāti Kirtana was the  Vaignava 


70. Vaisnava Padāvalī, ed Mukhopādhyāya, pp. 317-318. 

T1. Ibid, p. 479. 

72. Ibid., pp. 483-85. 

73. lbid. pp. 672-673. 

T4. Ibid. pp. 966-968. 

TS. Ibid., p. 1027. 

76. Haridāsa Dasa, Gaudīya Vaisnava Sahitya, Ch: 4, p. 138. 
77. Vilasa 8, Verse 247. 
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equivalent of classical Dhruvapada. It had one hundred and eight 
types of tālas or rhythmic beats.9 


The Manoharasāhī style, with fifty-four tālas, was the Vaisnava 
equivalent of classical Kheyal. The style evolved in the sixteenth 
century in Srikhanda, Kāndrā and Mainadal villages of Birbhum. 
The earliest exponents of this Kirtana, which was named after Par- 
gana Manoharasāhī, were Jnanadàsa, Govindadāsa Kaviraja, Srinivasa 
Ācārya, Raghunandana of Srikhanda, and Mangala Thakura of 
Kāndrā. Mangala Thākura was a Vaisnava of the branch of Gada- 
dhara Pandita. His disciple Nrsimha Mitra lived in Mainadal. 
Two other notable centres of the Manoharasāhī school developed in 
Daksinakhanda in Murshidabad and Payer village in Birbhüm. 
Owing to the great popularity of this style, Gadanhati Kirtana gra- 
dually waned, and was ultimately consigned to the limbo of for- 
gotten things. Advaitadāsa Babaji (1837-1930), grandfather of 
Bimanabihari Majumdar, the historian, tried very hard to resurrect 
the Gadanhati mode by setting up a Kirtana school in Cossimbazar 
with the help of Manindracandra Nandi, the local Maharaja. But 
he soon found his pupils incapable of singing Kzrtana in that style. 
The school was, therefore, disestablished.*9 


Three other styles of Kirtana developed in West Bengal. 
These were Reneti, Mandārinī and Jhadakhandi. Vipradasa Ghose, 
a Padāvalī-composer, developed the Reneti style.” Tt was the 
Vaisnava equivalent of the classical Thumri with twenty-six types 
of beats. The Mandarin evolved out of the tunes of the Man- 
galakāvyas. The Jhādkhaņdī style evelved from the tunes prevalent 
in the bush-covered Jhādakhaņda region on the borders between 
West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The Jhaüdkhandi Kirtana was 
probably popularized by one Gokula of Pancakot. Mandarini and 
Jhādkhaņdī, now forgotten, undoubtedly reflected the natural link 
between Kirtana and folk-music in West Bengal. 


78. Harekrsņa Mukhopādhyāya, Bānglār Kirtan O Kīrtanīyā, pp. 84, 
210-213. But "Gadāņhāti Parganā” is yet to be specifically identified. 
Sukumar Sen thinks that “Gadanhati Kīrtana” evolved in Gadanhata of 
Calcutta in the eighteenth century. It was sung by female singers. 
Sukumar Sen, “Savdavidyar Ancade Kalkātār Skeleton”—Ananda- 
bazar Patrika, Sunday, May 30, 1982. 

79. Ibid., pp. 224-226 ; Gaudiya Vaisnava Jivana, Vol. 2, pp. 281-286. 

80. Banglar Kirtan O Kīrtanīyā, p. 83. 
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Ultimately the Manoharasahi experts, and those who were 
anxious to maintain the classic purity of the Kirtana, adepted some 
well-concerted measures to stop the infiltration of folk-elements 
into it. In the middle of the seventeenth century Ramagopaia 
Dasa of Srikhanda, his son Pitamvara Dasa, the theologian Vi$va- 
nātha Cakravarti, and Višvanātha's disciple Nandakišora Gosvàmin 
explained the fundamental theories of Gaudiya Vaisnava aesthetics 
and prepared anthologies of the Padāvalī songs. The first Step in 
this direction was taken by Ramagopala Dasa and Pitamvara Dasa. 
‘In deference to the wish of some Vaisnavas of Ketugrama and 
Bhanugrama, Ramagopala composed Rasakalpavallī in 1663 or 
thereabouts. The local Vaisnavas informed him of their inability 
to understand the concept and categories of Rasa written in Sans- 
krit.?! The speciality of Rāmagopāla Dāsa's work consisted in its 
liberal approach. He did not reject the ideas of such secular theo- 
reticians of Rasd as Viévanàtha, Mammata Bhatta and Bhanu Datta. 
In the ten chapters of this work, the songs of the Padāvalī have been 
liberally quoted as illustrations of the aesthetic ideas and types. These 
illustrative songs have lent to Rasakalpavalli the character of an 
anthology. The categories of the Nayikds and their relevance to the 
eight types of Rasa constitute the subject-matter cf Pitamvara Dāsa's 
Astarasaniriipana and Rasamanjari.8? 


The Padāvalī, composed in conformity to Ujjvalanilmant, 
were collected in an anthology entitled Govindaratimanjari by 
Ghana$yama, who was the grandson of Govindadasa Kaviraja, and 
son of Divya Simha. It has five chapters, the arrangement of 
which makes it full plain that Ghanašyāma wrote it mainly for the 
use of the Kirtana composers and singers. In an introductory 
verse Ghana$yama has rather cynically tried to debunk the con- 
temporary songs. He says: “I wish to compose songs and poems, 
and feel proud of my poetic ability, till I do not listen to the reci- 


81. Rasakalpavallī, Intro. P. 5. Text, p. 4; “Dui Cari Vaisnava More 


Kaila Uparodha/ — Samskrta Bujhite Mora Nāhi Kichu Bodha// 
Bhāsā kariyā Rasa Bujhāha Āmāre/ Atayeva Samksepe Kari Nā 
Haya Vistāre/ / Ketugrāme Bhānugrāme Vaisnava Dui Cāri/ Sabha- 
kāra Uparodha Edāyite Nāri/ / 

82. These works of Pītāmvara Dās 


a have been edited along with Rasa- 
kalpavalli. 
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tation of the writings of Sanatana, Rüpa and Jiva, and the varie- 
gated lyrics of Govindadasa.8? 


Višvanātha Cakravarti, who was regarded as the reincarnation 
of Rupa Gesvamin,*! was indeed a great scholar and a believer in 
the doctrine of the extra-conjugality of Krsna's loves. He edited an 
important anthology of Padāvalī entitled Ksnadagitacintamani. The 
anthology has three hundred and fifteen songs. Fifty-one of these 
songs were composed by him. As a Padakartā, or composer of 
Padavali, Vi$vanatha used the alias of Harivallabha or Vallabha. 
‘The other old antholegies were the Padamytasamudra of Radha- 
mohan Thakur, the Padakalpataru of Vaisnava Dasa, Padameru,®® 
Kīrtanānanda of Gaursundar Dasa, Samkirtanaémrta of Dinavandhu 
Dasa, Padarasasāra of Nimananda Dasa, Padaratnākara of Kamala- 
kānta Dasa, and Padakalpalatikà.59 


Vi$vanatha Cakravarti’s disciple Nandakigora Dasa (Gosvamin) 
went to Vrndavana, where he wrote Vrndavanalilamrta and Rasa- 
kalika. Written in Bengali verse, Rasakalika contains an elaborate 
exposition of the theories and classifications of Ujjvalanīlamaņi.*7 

While the Vaisņava scholars remained busy in interpreting and 
translating the aesthetic doctrines of the Gosvāmins, the Vaisņava 
singers were trying to build up for Lilakirtana a sound base in classi- 
cal thecry. This work was accomplished mainly by Narahari 
Cakravartī whose knowledge of the traditions of Gaudīya Vaisņavism 
was very great. He gave an elaborate exposition of the classical 
theories of Indian music in the fifth chapter of BRK. 


Narahari Cakravarti believed that classical music was “divine” 
and that “Desi” or indigenous music was *'mundane”.5% According 
to a verse quoted by him, the correct rendering of some particular 
‘classical modes “increases the life-span, intensifies Dharma, pro- 
motes general welfare, and even leads to imperialist expansion.”5? 


83. Govindaratimanjari, ed. Haridāsa Dasa, p. 6, verse—9. 
84. Šrī Šrī Suratakathāmrtam, Intro. p. 1. 
85. The MS. of Padameru is in Visvabhāratī collection, MS. No. 950: 
Pancanan Mandal, Puthiparicaya, Vol. 2, js 155, 
86. Vide PKT, Vol. 5, pp. 1-14 (introduction) ; Sukumar Sen, Bangala 
Sahityer Itihas, Vol. 1, Part II, pp. 398-404. 
` 87. Rasakalika has "been édited and published by. Haridāsa Dasa. 
* 88. BRK, Ch. 5, p. 231, verse 2500. . 
‘89. BRK, Ch. 5, verses 2769-2771. 
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| 
| The readers were asked to believe that songs on the excellence of 
? Krsna and Radha, composed by Narahari himself, were sung in the 
classical style by the singing birds of Vrndavana.? Narahari pro- 
fusely quotes chapter and verse to elucidate the classical nature 
of Kirtana. He quotes verses from Bharata’s Nātyašāstra, Kohala, 
| Nāradasamhitā, Samgitasara, Pancamasārasamhitā of Narada, Sam- 
| gitaratnamala of Mammatācārya, Samgītadāmodara of Subhankara, 
Samgītadarpaņa of Damodara Pandita, Harinayaka, Samgītapārijātu 
of Ahovala, and Samgītamuktāvalī. 


Seventy-two “pure” and “mixed” Rāgas and Rāginīs are men- 
tioned in Narahari Cakravartīs Gitacandrodaya. Narahari Cakra- 
varti’s sectarianism was so deep that he did not mention Bhairavi, 
which is a very popular and famous mode, presumably because it 
symbolizes Bhairavi, one of the ten vidyds of Kali, the Sakta god- 
dess.?! 


There was, however, a natural link between the development 
of classical Kirtana and that of the classical song. But excepting 
the Visnupur gharāņā or tradition, no other gharāņa developed in 

; "Bengal. The Manoharasühi school of Kirtana remained centred in 
Birbhüm, Burdwan and Murshidabad. Bīrbhūm was once a centre 
of Krsna worship in the Sakhybhava or friendly mood, which was 
made popular by Vaisnavas like Dhananjaya Pandita and Parnigo- 
pala. The overwhelming stress on Madhurarati in the Manohara- 

| sah; Kirtana presumably enfeebled Sakhyabhāva and strengthened 
Hi Rāgānugā eroticism. Love-Kīrtana of the Manoharasāhī pattern 
became a ritual even of the Gosthalila Kirtana, since it was be- 
lieved (in accordance with the Smaranamangala formula) that 
Krsna ‘sported’ with Radha even while looking after the kine. Tt 
t may not be altogether wrong or improper to say that Manohara- 
i sāhī Kīrtana was developed as a classic form by the Gauranāgara 
i Vaisnavas of Srikhanda, the Parakiyā theorists of Murshidābād, and 
the Gadāigaurānga Vaisņavas of Kāndrā and Mainādāl with a view 
to undermining Sakhyabhāva in Bīrbhūm, Burdwan and Murshidā- 
bād. 


90. BRK, Ch. 5, pp. 259-60. 


91. Narahari Cakravarti also mentions one hundred Tālas: BRK, Ch. » 
pp. 263-64. 


92. Mukhopadhyaya, Banglar Kirtan O Kīrtanīyā, p. 99. 
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Manoharasāhī Kirtana, however, could not invariably follow 
the purely classical pattern, partly because Bengal was never a not- 
ed centre of the classical style of music, and partly because Vais- 
nava Padāvalī was essentially descriptive. In the Lilakirtana, the 
Līlā-episode is more important than the tune. Hundreds of Padas 
may be sung Yathàárága or in any suitable mode. Even in the 
Gitacandrodaya of Narahari Cakravarti, two or three tunes, such 
as Dhānsi, Šrī, or Suhai are mere frequently specified than the 
other classical tunes. The purely classical or Vaithaki patterns. 
were not altogether ignored. But the wordy structure of the 
Kirtana song led to the vulgarization of the classical style. 


In both Gadànhati and Manoharasāhī Kirtana the singers and 
their assistants were required to add their own words to what they 
had to sing. These additional sentences, mostly composed in spoken 
Bengali, were known as Akhara. Soon Akhara became the kernel 
of classical Kirtana. The Akhara improvisation certainly under- 
mined the supposed classical base of Kirtana. Ràmakrsna Parama- 
hamsa was an expert Akhariya. The examples cf his Akhara given 
in the five volumes of his Kathāmrta make it perfectly clear that 
Akhara was really spoken out, and not really sung. A similar in- 
novation was the alliterative Tukka. Akhara was prose. Tukka 
was an improvised song which was added to the original Kīrtana.?% 


Jhumur, a popular folk-song prevalent in the Rada region, 
also became an essential feature cf the classical Kzrtana.? Kirtana 
was gradually influenced by the spirit of professional rivalry. ím 
big assemblies different singers terminated their songs in a manner 
which made the episodic sequence highly problematical for the sub- 
sequent singers. "They had to pick up their prefatory Gauracan- 
drika in accordance with the correct sequence. Jhumur was sung 
to maintain the sequence.?5 Later, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, even Nagarakirtana and Gaurcandrikà had, in some places, 
the design of a typical Kavi-song.?? 


93. Khagendranath Mitra, Padāmrtamādhurī, Vol. 3, Intro. p. 39. 
94. Mukhopadhyaya, op. cit, p. 85. 

95. Swami Abhedananda, Amar Jivan Kathā, 2nd ed. pp. 50-51. 
96. Mukhopadhyaya, op. cit, p. 85. 

97. Many examples of Jhumur in Padāmrtamādhurī. 

98. Mukhopadhyàya, op. cit, p. 228. 

99. Sangitakosa, "Nagarkirtana", pp. 757-800. 
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Akhara, Jhumur and Tukka, however, could not bring about any 
change in the rigid classification of moods, situations, heroes and 
heroines. No experiment was possible in the mediaeval structure 
of the Padāvalī. The basic language had to be Brajabuli. The 
ideas had to conform to the Vaisņava Rasašāstra and concept of 
bhaktirasa. Beyond Vipralambha and Sambhoga no other addi- 
tienal concept was permissible. There was no room for any other 
conceptual innovation. 



















The number of Kirtana-singers grew large. Most of them be- 
longed to Bīrbhūm, Murshidābād and Burdwān. Most of them have 
been saved from total obscurity by Harekrsna Mukhopādhyāya who 


had indefatigably worked for many, many years to discover their 
identities. 


II 


Rāmgopāl Dasa, Visvanath Cakravarti, and Narahari Cakra- 
varti tried their best to strengthen the classical roots of the Lila- 
kirtana at a time when some other types of songs were evolving in 
Nadia, Hooghly, and Calcutta with an unmistakably Vaisnava leaven 
in them. Of these new songs, the Kavi-song was the most im- 
portant. It had a generic character. 


The typical Kavi-song was improvised in a Kavi-soiree by two 
rival poet-singers, each of whom led a group. The Kavi-song had 
three distinct sequences which formed an integrated pattern. These 
were: Citen or the Introduction; Mahadā or the Preparation ; 


Antara or the Intermediate Link between Introduction and the 
End. 


_ These sequences were slightly changed when the songs were 
‘written. Mahadà was first stated, and it was followed by Citen. 
Towards the beginning of the nineteenth century the subjects of 
<avi-songs were the Glory of the Guru, Sakhīsamvāda, Viraha, and 








Were also sung. Ultimately, the Kavi-song grew stereotyped 
/ four subjects, namely Sakhisamvada, Agama, Lahara, and E 


d in the pre-modern 
rds | of th 
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One of the earliest Kavi-singers was Gonjlà Guin who flourished, 
according to I$var Gupta, in 1714 or thereabouts.! Towards the. 
end of the eighteenth century Kavi-songs became highly popular 
in Calcutta. Two notable patrons of Kavi-sengs in Calcutta were 
Raja Nubkissen Bahadur of Sobhabazar, and ASutosa Deva of 
Simla, who “maintained” as many as one hundred and eight Kavi- 
singers in the twenties and thirties of the nineteenth century.? 


There are conflicting opinions about the origin of the Kavi- 
Songs. According to one view these songs originated in the melo- 
dramatic Krsnayatra. Another scholar ascribes their origin to the 
Pāncālī-songs.  Harekrsna Mukhopadhyaya and Asitkumar Bandyo- 
padhyaya trace their origin to the Jhumur-songs. It is indeed very 
difficult to say how and wherein the Kavi-song did really originate. 
But it must be noted that the thematic structure of the Kavi-song 
was unmistakably Vaisņava. The conversations in the Līlākīrtana, 
particularly the speeches of Krsna and Radha and the Sakhis, very 
probably formed the models of the Kavi-songs. Sakhīsamvāda repre- 
sented the dialogue between Rādhā and one of her female friends,. 
who informs her of the whereabouts and activities of Krsna in 
Mathura. The Viraha-song expressed the agony of Rādhā after 
Krsņa went away from Vrndāvana. The structural analysis of the: 
Kavi-songs collected by Isvar Gupta (1812-1859) in 1854-55: 
leads to the conclusion that the dialogue between Radha and her 
Sakhī constituted their nucleus. Classical Manoharasahi Kirtana 
was not comprehensible to the unlettered pecple.® But the legend 
of the loves of Krsna remained ever popular in a Society which 
frowned upon extra-marital love. The Kavi-singers sang their songs. 
on this love, depicting Krsna and Radha as their hero and heroine. 
The deep agony of love-lorn Radha, after she was forsaken by 
Krsna, touched a tender chord. The Kavi-singers knew both the 
classical tunes and the technical point of the Lilakirtana. They 


1. Īšvar Gupta Racanavali, Vol. 1, (1974 ed.) p. 109: date estimated’ 
from the year 1854. 

2. Ibid., pp. 189-90; Bangla Abhidhan, Subalcandra Mitra, p. 1058. 

3. Asit Kumar Bandyopadhyaya sums up the various theories, Bangla 

` Sahityer Itivrtta, Vol. 4, pp. 40-46. É i ( 

4. These songs are collected in Isvar Gupta Racanāvalī, Vol. I (1974 ed.) 
See also l$var Gupta’s Kavijīvanī, ed. -Bhavatosh- Datta (1958). 

5. Mukhopadhyaya, Gauda-Vanga Samskriti; p. 116. 5 ENT 
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! rebelled against the sterile formalism of the Kīrtana, composed songs 
| on Rādhā-Krsņa in spoken Bengali, and gave these songs attractive 
| tunes. This development represented a definite advance from ste- 
reotype to innovation. Rhyme was never the strong point of the 
| Kavi-song. It had, so to speak, no rhyme. But talented Kavis 
| like Rama Basu (1786-1828) used a simple but poetic diction which 
| charmed I$var Gupta, who himself was a notable poet and com- 
| poser of Kavi-songs. The Kavis scarcely depicted Krsna and 
Radha as divine beings. Their purpose was never to acquaint their 
listeners with Gaudiya Vaisnava aesthetics. They composed songs 
which had nothing to do with metaphysics and spiritualism. They 
depicted Krsna as an ordinary beau. Radha was a young and 
rather loquacious belle who passionately loved Krsna. Radha and 
Krsna of the Kavi-songs are ordinary human beings with the usual 
frailties. Rabindranath Tagore did not like the puns and the al- 
literations of the Kavi-songs. The deviousness of Krsna and the 
querulous nature of Radha hurt the great poet.* 


A sizable section of the Kavi-audience worshipped Durga. The 
professional Kavi-singers had to add Agama to their repertoire 
of Vaisnava songs. The Agama described, in the words 
of Menaka or her husband Himalaya, the arrival of Uma or Durga 
at the parental home, where she would stay for a short period of 
three days in the Bengali month of Āšvina. Her sojourn in the 
Himalayas synchronized with the Durgāpūjā festival in Bengal. 
The Agama songs were very tender. Lahara or Lihara and Kheud 

c were the most popular subjects of the Kavi-songs. The origin of ' 
ģ Lahara is uncertain. The disreputable Kheud, a Bengali version 
of the “merry muse of Caledonia”, was invented in Santipur in the 
eighteenth century. svar Gupta did not publish any Lahara or 
Kheud simply because he considered them unprintable. The 'un- 
cultured’ members of the audience often asked the Kavi-singers to 
sing Lahara or Kheud when they could.no longer bear the tragedy 





„6. Tagore, Lokasahitya (1965 ed.), pp. 82-85. 


“Lihara” is referred to in mukhopadhyaya’s Gauda-Vanga Samskrti, 
jg, 142, 


3. Vidyasundar Granthāvalī (Basumati ed.), p. 66: “Nade Santipur 
Haite Khedu Ānāyiva/ Nūtana Nütana Thathe Khedu Sunayiva// 
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or the utter monotony of the Sakhisamvada, Viraha or Agama.® 
But the cultured members of the audience, too, were extremely 
fond of Kheud. Maharaji Nubkissen heartily guffawed whenever 
he listened to these songs.1° 

The theology of the Kartābhajā sect was stated in hundreds of 
songs which were technically Kavi-songs. This fact makes it clear 
that the language of the Kavi-song could also be remarkably civi- 
lized and expressive. 


The tunes used by the early Kavi-singers are not known. 
Later, owing to the patronage of men who liked classical modes, the 
Kavi-songs grew Ustādi or classical. But presumably the gulf be- 
tween the wordy character of the Kavi-song and its classical tune 
remained unbridged. It almost disappeared after 1850. It was 
extremely difficult for I$var Gupta to find out its remnants even in 
1854-1855. The thematic stereotype compelled the Kavi-poets to 
use alliterations and puns at an early stage of its development. 
Much of these, of course, were merely gibberish. Later the original 
sequences were lost in the increasing number of innovations. 


IV 


The Pancali was another type of song which was deeply in- 
fluenced by Vaisnavism. It is mentioned in BRK. The mediaeval 
Bengali Pāncālī was partly sung and partly recited. In the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the typical Pancali had five distinct 
features. It was accompanied with orchestral music. It was com- 
posed on a subject related to the legends of Durga or Kali. The 
Sakhisamvada was the third feature. The fourth and the fifth fea- 
tures were the Viraha and Chadā (Doggerel).? The doggerels pro- 
bably reflected the Pancali’s indebtedness to Yatra and Kathakata. 
Later on the doggerels were sung. 


9. I$vara Gupta Granthāvalī, Vol. I, p. 167: “Hyad Dekh Letāi, Phayar 
Jhadi Kalkukilir Gan Dhalli To Do, Delam, Khad Ga’. This was 
the request for a Khed song. 

10. Ibid, p. 190. 

11. BRK, Ch. 5, p. 265: “Ksudra Gita Bheda Cari Citrapada Ara/ 
Citrakala, Dhruvapada, Pāncālī Pracara” / / 

12. These features are described by Manomohan Basu. See Manomohan 
Gitavali, pp. 161-163. 
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The Pāncālī singers who achieved fame in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century were Gangānārāyaņ Naskar (who had a link 
with the Paksīra Dal or Party of the Birds) and Laksmīkānta 
Bi$vas.?  Laksmikanta was a talented singer cf classical songs and 
an expert in quick repartee. He sang his Pāncālī scngs in the Tappa 
style. Another important Pāncālī singer and composer was Thā- 
kurdas Datta (1801-1876). Seven of his Pāncālīs were compos- 
ed on Vaisnava themes.!* 


The greatest Pāncālī poet and singer of the nineteenth century 
was Dāšarathī Raya of Burdwan (1806-1857). He established the 


episodic Pāncālī on a sound basis. He was cnce the paramour of ` 


a low-caste female Kavi-singer named Aksaya Bāitinī or Aka Bai. 
A time came when Da$arathi himself became the target of the ob- 
scene Kheud of the rival Kavi groups. Being unable to stand the 
assault on his Brahmanical honour, he left the party of Aka Bài, 
and formed a Pāncālī group in 1836. His long association with the 
untouchable woman produced a severe trauma which made him 
extremely conservative. He became a champion of conservative 
causes. In some Pancális he heaped ridicule on the Bairagis and 
the Kartabhajas.1° He thought that the Bairāgīs no longer res- 
pected the Brahmanas. “They beg during the day and steal at 
night". But Dāšarathī was all praise for Caitanya whom he re- 
garded as Krsna's incarnation.? He composed seventy Pancális. 
Thirty-nine of these are based on various Krsna legends of the 
Puranas and the episodes narrated in the Padāvalī. Folk-lore was 
liberally mixed with them. Dāšarathī regarded both Radha and 
Durga as ‘daughters of the soil”.'” Delightful anachronism is an 
important feature of his vivid descriptions. Radha, Krsna and the 
milkmaids are depicted as rural youth of nineteenth century Bengal. 
Dāšarathī's songs were mostly Tappās of the highest grade.!? 


13. I$var Gupta Racanavali, Vol. Y, pp. 207-210. S | 

14. The Pancalis were “Ramer Dešagamana”, "Pārijātaharaņa”, "Akrura 
Agamana”, “Dana”, “Mana”, “Mathura”, “Dhruvacaritra”. Asitkumar 
Bandyopadhyaya, Bāngālā Sahityer Itivrtta, Vol. 4, p. 408. 

15. Da$arathi Rayer Pāncālī, ed. Haripada Cakravarti, “Sākta Vaisņaver 
Dvandva", pp. 650 f. “Kartabhaja”, pp. 662 f. Tx 

16. Ibid. “Kartabhaja”, p. 666; “Stri Puruser Dvandva", p. 668. 

17. Ybid. “Mathur”, p. 214: “Matir Meye”. . 

18. Rajye$var Mitra, "Banglar Gitakar", p. 40. - 


x 
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Two interesting Pāncālīs of Daéarathi describe the Navanārī- 
kunjara.'? Once an elephant’s figure was formed by Rādhā and 
her eight female friends. This figure, reminiscent of the wonderful 
feat of well-trained circus girls, is the subject of Navanarikunjara 
Pāncālīs. Krsna rides on this figure. The other notable Pāncālī 
composers were Brajamohan Rāya, Manomohan Basu, Krsņadhan 
De, Nandalāl Rāya and Rasikcandra Raya.” 


V 


The Dhap songs represented a new development of the Vai- 
snava Kirtana. Dhap means something that is shapely.?! Dhap 
was simpler than classical Līlākīrtana. It was episodic, and com- 
posed on the subjects of Dana, Mana and Mathura. It did not 
conform to the rigid formalism of the Kirtana. The singer first 
delivered a short, prefatory lecture, and then sang his song. The 
theme of the song was sung first.?? 


The Dhapkirtana was the creation of Rüpcand Adhikari 
(1722-1792) of Beldāngā, Murshidābād.3 Rüpcand was trained 
to sing Dhap by an ascetic of Simulia village who was probably a 
Baul. Rupcànd's Dhap resulted in the fragmentation of the Mano- 
harasāhī Kīrtana. This means that a movement against the clas- 
sicism and rigid stylization of Manoharasāhī had become strong 
towards the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


The Dhap was further developed by Aghora Dasa, Dvarika 
Dasa, Syama Baul, Rādhāmohan Baul, and Madhusūdan Kin- 
nara. It should also be noted that Lalan Fakir’s songs on Krsna’s 
childhood are similar to the Dhap songs in respect of thematic con- 
sistency and linguistic simplicity.?* 


Madhusüdan Kinnara (1818-1867) was an inhabitant of 
Jessore. The title Kinnara was shortened to Kan, and Madhusudan 


19. Da$arathi Rayer Pāncālī, pp. 92-102. 

20. Niranjan Cakravorti, Unāvimša Satāvdīr Pāncālikar O Bānglā Sāhitya. 

21. Samsad Bānglā Abhidhān, compiled by Šailendra Bišvās, 2nd ed. 1964, 
p. 340. 

22. Asitkumār Bandyopādhyāya, op. cit, pp. 337-353. 

23. Mukhopadhyaya, Banglar Kirtan O Kīrtanīyā, pp. 119-120. 

24. Lalan Gītikā, songs 341-373. 
30 
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was known as Madhu Kan. He was a pupil of Radhamohan Baul 
of Rakhadiya village of Jessore. Later Madhu Kan went to Dāccā, 
where he mastered the classical modes. According to one autho- 
rity, Madhu Kan was a disciple of the Gosvamins of Khadadaha. 
But he was regarded as a Muhammadan. After his death his body 
was ceremonially thrown into a river.°° Kāns Dhap songs Were, 
according to Sukumar Sen, as meaningful as Madhusüdan Datta’s 
Vrajānganā Kāvya** which signified the beginning of new Bengali 
poetry. 

Kan wrote Dhap songs on Mana, Mathura, Akrurasamvāda, 
Kuruksetra, Prabhāsa, and Kalankabhanjana episodes. After him 
Dhap was sung by many professional female singers who were in- 
variably regarded by the supercilious prudes as “whores”. The 
notable among them were Pānnāmayī Dasi, Bāmī Kirtani and 
Jaganmohini Kān.*$ 


VI 


In pre-modern Bengal a very important form of folk enter- 
tainment was the Krsņayātrā. Some form of Krsņayātrā was popular 
in Navadvipa in the sixteenth century ; at least Caitanya and his 
friends and disciples tried to make it popular in Navadvipa. Vrn- 
dāvana Dasa wrote that the Kysņayātrā was no longer popular in 
Navadvipa.? In a Krsnayütrü performance held in the house of 
Candrašekhara Acarya, Caitanya himself played the part of Krsna’s 
principal queen Rukmiņī. He grew ecstatic and marred the show." 


The Krsnayātrā was based upon the legends of the Bhagavata- 
purana and the Padāvalī. Various types of Krsnayatra were held 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. A list of these types 
mentioned by Ward, is given below in his spelling :?! 


25. Sivaratan Mitra, Bangrya Sahitya Sevak, parts 15-16, pp. 626-628. 
26. Sen, op. cit, Vol. 2, p. 157. 
27. Bangalir Gan, pp. 333-360, has a collection of 123 songs of Madhu 
Kan. His Dhap Kirtana was published in 1907. 
28. Gopeshcandra Datta, Krsnayatra O Nilkantha Mukhopadhyaya, pp- 76-11. 
20 CBH, Adikhanda, Ch. 7, p. 49: Krsņayātrā Mahotsava Parva Nahi 
Kare/ Vivahadi Karme Se Ananda Kari Mare.. 
30. The performance is described in CBH, Madhyakhanda, Ch. 18; See 
also, Sukumar Sen, Nata Natya Nātaka, pp. 60-67. 
31. Ward, Account, Vol. 2, Section XVIII pp. 491-496. 
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“Manu-bhungu 

“Kulunku-bhunjunu 

* Pootanu-budhu 

"Prulumbu-budhu 

“Danu-khundu (“certain tricks of Krishnu with the milk- 
maids”) 

“Nouku-khundu 

“Kaleeyu-dumunu 

“Ukreoru-sumbadu 

"Dhoolee-Sungbadu (*Radha's inviting Krishnu to come 

back to her to Brindavunu) 

“Vukusooru-budhu 

“Junmu-yatra 

“Kungshu-budhu 

“Gosthu-yatru 

“Radhika-raju 


Ward was hugely amused by the sharp repartee and the banter 
of the “Manu-bhungu”. He wrote :*2 “Very frequently the Yatru 
is prolonged till morning. Flambeaus and other artificial lights are 
used. The spectators are affected with joy and grief to as great 
a degree as those who behold the tragedies and entertainments on 
the English stage...... By these Yatrus the popular tales respect- 
ing the Hindu Gods &c. become very widely circulated, and 
riveted on the minds of the populace, and a strong interest is excited 
in their minds in favour of the system respecting which their pas- 
sions are thus inflamed. The scenes are often very indecent, and 
the whole, by exciting a kind of enthusiasm in the cause of licen- 
tiousness, produces a dreadful effect on the minds of the specta- 
tors, young and old. The entertainment’s (sic.) which relate to 
the lascivious Krishnu are most popular, and draw together the 
greatest crowds ; while those which are taken from the histories of 


Ramu and Doorga excite much less of the public attention.”3% 


Ward mentions three types of Yatras, namely, the Krsnayatrü, 
the Ramayatra, and the Caņdīyātrā. According to one authority, 


32. Ward, op. cit, Vol. 2, pp. 492-495. 


: 38. See also The Calcutta Review, XI, January-June, 1849, pp. 493-522. 


Almost similar opinion was held. by S. K. De: Bengali Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century, p. 408. 
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īRāmayātrā was older than Kysņayātrā.* The Krsņayātrā was also 
known as Kāliyādamana Yātrā, which is mentioned by Mukunda- 
rama in his Caņģīmangala.*” Scholars hold different Opinions 
about the origin of the word, Kālīyādamana. Krsna's fight with 
the hydra-headed monster Kaliya was probably the most Spectacular 
Krsņayātrā. So, all Krsnayatras were known as Kālīyādamana 
Yātrā. Both Kaliyadamana Yatra and Caņdīyātrā are mentioned 
in Karundnidhanavilasa.2° Later Kaliyadamana Yatra signified a 
set of four Krsnaydtras, namely, Yugalamilana, Kalankabhanjana, 
Mana, and Mathura.* The Caitanyayātrā, mentioned by Jayanara- 
yana Ghosala in Karuņānidhanavilāsa, was composed mostly on the 
subject of Caitanya’s renunciation of the world. This Yatra was 
known as Nimāyisannyāsa. The Gauracandrika was sung as a pre- 


face to the Krsnayátrü. It was introduced by Paramānanda 
Adhikari.38 


The Krsnayatra was a combination of Kirtana, Dhap, Jhumur, 
Pāncālī and Kathakatā. But it is very difficult to say which of 
these art-forms constituted the nucleus of the Krsnayatra. Like the 
Pāncālī the Yatra was essentially a Pala, or based on a definite 
episode. The Dūtī or Female Messenger described the situations 
and explained the episodic links between them like a Kathaka. Dur- 
ing the Yatra, Jhumur, Dhap, and parts of the relevant Lilakirtana 
were sung by different individuals or groups of singers. In any 
Krsņayātrā three actors were more prominent than the others. They 
were. Vyasadeva, to whom was assigned a comic role, Narada, and 
Vrndaditi. The role of Vrndaditi was pivotal. Her part was 
usually played by the Adhikari or the Manager of the troupe. The 
part of Vyasadeva was introduced by Paramānanda Adhikari.?? 


The Krsnayātrā, witnessed by Ward in 1811, was probably 


34. Amülyacaran Vidyabhisan, Bharat Samskrtir Utsadhara, p. 735. 

35. Candimangala (Sahitya Akademi  ed.), pp. 170-171, verse—300 = 
Narada Gāyena Gita Viraciyā Kālīyadamana. 

36. Karuņānidhānavilāsa, P. 247, verse 20: Kāliyādamana Rūsa Candi- 
yātrā Dhīra/Racila Caitanyayātrā Rase Paripūra/ if 


37. MHarekrsna Mukhopādhyāya, Gauda-Vanga Samskriti, Da 152 
38. Ibid., p. 152. 


39. Gauda-Vanga Samskriti, pp. 
in the Nineteenth Century, 
cit., pp. 452-470. 


152-154; S. K. De, Bengali Literature 
p. 409, Asitkumar Bandyopadhyaya, OP- 
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perfected by Paramānanda Adhikari towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Rājendralāla Mitra, however, regarded Šišurāma 
Adhikàri as the creator of the Krsnayátra.! Šišurāma was pro- 
bably born in Birbhüm. The guru-seguence from the time of Sigu- 
rama to the very end of the nineteenth century was as follows :*2 


Sisurama Adhikari (Birbhüm ?) 

Paramānanda Adhikari (1733-1823 ?) 

Brothers Sridama and Suvala 

Premacandra 

Vadana Adhikari 

Govinda Adhikari (1798-1876 ?) 

Nilkantha Mukhopadhyaya (1841-1911) (Burdwan). 


The form of Krsnayatra was, however, modified by Govinda 
Adhikārī. He was a popular singer of Padavali songs. He in- 
fused bhakti into the Yatra melodrama. He also eliminated the 
character of Vyāsadeva. He soon grew rich and became a zamin- 
dar. He was even admired by the great writers like Bankimcandra 
Cattopādhyāya and Gangācaraņ Sarkar. Govinda Adhikari was 
famous for his two Dvandva-songs or “Song Debates”, which were 
composed on the subject of the comparative evaluation of the ex- 
cellence of Krsna and Radha. The first song is a debate between 
the crest-ornament (Cūdā) of Krsna and the foot-ornament (Nū- 
pūra) of Radha. The Cada harps on the merits of Krsna. The 
Nupüra rebuts it by singing of the glories of Radha. The 
Second song, sung by the male Suka bird and the female Sari bird is 
similar to it; it is still sung by the wandering Bairāgīs.% 


It was Nilakantha Mukhopadhyaya who saved Krsnayātrā from 
triviality, gave it respectability, and made it popular in the towns 
and villages. In his youth this talented singer and poet was 
treated like a slave by his employers. For all his great merits he 


40. Gauda-Vanga Samskrti, pp. 154-155. 

41. Vividharthasamgraha, 1858, Magha, p. 235. 

42. Harekrsņa  Mukhopadhyaya,  *Kaliyadamana Yatra O Nilkantha”, 
Saradiya Yugantar, B.S. 1359 (1952), p. 68. 

43. The song-debate of the birds was parodied by Aksayacandra Sarkar, 
Bāngālīr Gan, pp. 962-963. 

44. Nilkantha Mukhopādhyāya's biography has been written by Gopesh- 
candra Datta. See his Krsņayātrā O Nilkantha Mukhopadhyaya. 
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was paid only Rupees Six per month. He formed his own Yātrā- 
party in 1857. Nīlkantha was a meritorious singer of Līlākīrtana 
and classical songs. His own compositions were couched in chaste 
and refined language, and based upon sound knowledge of the Vai- 
snava myths. He wrote seven Palas, namely, Candālinīuddhāra, 
Prabhāsayajna, Kam$avadha, Yajātir Jajma, Māna, Mathura, and 
Kalankabhanjana.* He also composed some excellent songs on 
the filial mood. 


Another powerful composer of Krsnayatra was Krsnakamal 
Gosvami (1810-1888), who belonged to the family of a Vaisņava 
leader of the sixteenth century named Sada$iva Kaviraj Being 
a Gaudiya Vaisnava guru, Krsnakamal wrote seven Yātrās from the 
Gaudiya Vaisnava aesthetic point of view. He made Krsnayatra 
extremely popular in Dacca where he lived, and also in other parts 
of East Bengal. The Yātrās composed by him were Svapnavilāsa 
(1842), Divyonmada (1842), Vicitravilasa (1856), Kalryadamana, 
Nimāyisannyāsa, Bharatamilana, and Gandharvamilana. Svapnavilasa 
is a collection of songs. His best work is Divyonmāda which clear- 
ly shows traces of the influence of Ripa Gosvamin’s Lalitamadhava.** 


VIII 


In different types of Bengali folk-songs Krsņa and Rādhā are the 
Symbols of love and passion. They are very different from the 
deified figures of theology and aesthetics. Both Hindu and Muham- 
madan folk-poets are passionately fond of them. The Bengali folk- 
songs on love seem to have been deeply influenced by the Kirtana 
songs on the motif of Viraha or separation. But such folk-songs 
have no link with the purely devotional mood. They reflect the 
yearning of the lovers who are poor and downtrodden peasants. In 
the tearful tunes of these songs there is an echo of their poverty, 
hunger, and deprivation. 


45. These palas have been collected by Gopeshcandra Datta. 

46. For editions of Krsnakamal's Yafrás, see bibliography. Nishikanta 
Cattopadhyāya (1852-1910), a Brahma scholar, wrote a thesis O 
Kysnakamal’s works, for which he secured the Ph.D. degree from the 
Zurich University in 1882. Vide. Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya, Tire 
Yatras or the Popular Dramas of Bengal (Reprint) edited with an 
introduction by Rāmakānta Cakravarti, Calcutta, 1976. 
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It has been suggested that the ‘original’ texture of the Bengali 
folk-songs has been considerably weakened by the devotional senti- 
ment.** But what was the “original” Bengali folk-song? No defi- 
nite answer to this question is available. The devotional sentiment 
is present only in the purely religious or sectarian folk-songs, like 
the Baul, Dehatattva, Murshida, and Marfati songs. But Krsna, 
Radha and Caitanya prominently figure even in “work-songs” like the 
Sari and the Jārī. 


It should be noted that Kirtana was also influenced by the folk- 
songs. The folk influence is clearly seen in the language and con- 
cepts of the Dhamali songs of Locana Dasa, who was the author 
of Caitanyamangala, and a disciple of the gosvamins of Srikhanda. 
The erotic and the bantering spirit of the Dhāmālī seeped into the 
Kheud of the Kavi-songs. In North Bengal, a type of obscene 
songs, known as Kysņadhāmālī, was sung on certain festive occa- 
sions. Then again, even the classical Manoharasāhī had to depend 
on the Jhumur interlude. The Vaisnava leaven is clearly discerni- 
ble in at least thirty types of folk-songs.** 


Of the three hundred and seventy-nine folk-songs of Sylhet 
collected by Gurusadaya Datta and Nirmalendu Bhowmik in Srzhat- 
ter Lokasangit, nearly one hundred and sixty songs, composed 
mestly by Muslim poets, have a distinctly Vaisnava leaven. Sixty 
of them are devotional songs. The folk-songs of Sylhet have both 
the easy, wavy pattern of the Kīrtana and the tonal dynamism of 
the Sūfi-devotionals. Jatindramohan Bhattacarya mentions one hun- 
dred and two Muhammadan poets who were influenced by Vai- 
sņavism. But the list is obviously incomplete.*® 


Forty-three palas or ballads of Mymensingh have been collected 
and edited by Ksitishcandra Maulik.? Only one of them is a Sri- 


47. Hemānga Bišvās, “Lokasangiter Sankat, Sahityapatra, Asada, B.S. 
13/7722 (01970) p: 9 

48. These types of folk-songs are quoted and discussed by Asutosa Bhat- 
tacarya in Banglar Lokasāhitya, Vol. 3, (published by Arūpkumār 
Bhattacarya, Calcutta, 1965). 

49. Vide  Jatindramohan  Bhattacarya, Banglar  Vaisnava |^ Bhavapanna 
Musalmān Kavi. 

50. Ksitishcandra Maulik, Prācīn Pūrva Banga Gītikā, 6 volumes. These 
Palas were first collected and edited by Dineshcandra Sen in Maiman- 
singhagītikā (1923), and Pūrva Banga Gītikā, 3 Volumes (1926-1932). 
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krsnakīrtana, which was composed in the middle of the nineteenth 
i century by Sulocana, a poetess, who. belonged to the untouchable 
| Nama$üdra caste. But in many other ballads of Mymensingh there 
are quite definite traces of the Vaisnava influence. Some examples 
are given below : 































1. The hero of "Mahuyā” is named Nader Cand (an appella- 

i tion of Caitanya).”' 

2. The emotional content in “Syama Raya” is evidently Vai- 
snava.93 

3. The ideology of the Vaisnava Mahdjana poets is referred 
to in "Pirvātāsī”.% 

4. Cikan-Kālā or Krsna is referred to in “Manir Ojha Manjur 
Mao".** 

5. In "Lia Kanka”, Kanka and Garga Muni are said to 
have renounced the world as ascetics of the Caitanya 
order. 

6. In Āndhā Vandhu” the sound of the flute forms the ker- 
nel of the ballad.** 


At least ten types of folk-songs of Mymensight, such as Bhā- 
tiyali, Ghantu, Ghāntu-telenā, Pauspārvan, Patuyā,  Rasalila, 
Rādhāvāramāsyā, Sari, Jari, and Vasanta have an iden- 
tifiable Vaisnava element. The Ghāntu and the Ghāntu-telenā songs 
of Eastern Mymensingh, Northern Tripura and Western Sylhet are 
partly Bengali and partly Hindi folk-songs, in which the Vaisnava 
element is quite distinct! The Rādhāvāramāsyā songs were pos- 
sibly imported into eastern Mymensingh from northern India.5 


:51. Maulik, op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 7-67. - 

52. Maulik, op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 342-367. This Pala was composed. by 
Nitaicand. 

53. Maulik, op. cit, Vol. 2, pp. 169-204: p. 190: “Milan Haite Vicheda -.. 

: Bhala Mahajane Bale". 

54. Maulik, op. cit, Vol. 2, pp. 387-411: p. 401: “Bandhu Amar Cikan 
' Kala Re, Are Bhālā, Kāņer Kanca Sona’. 

55. Maulik, op. cit, Vol. III, pp. 10-101: p. 83: Kanka is described as 

' devotete of Gauranga: “Gauranger Purna Bhakta Kanda Se Su- 
p. 83: the poet describes the egalitarian principle of the Kīrtanā. — 

k, op. Cit, Vol. 5, pp. 72-124. 4 
_Bhattacarya, op. cit, p. 352. 4 

dhwa, Kangra Paintings on Love, pp. 133-146, describes 

ya literature in Hindi and Punjabi languages. i 
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It has already been noted in a previous chapter that numerous 
Krsnalila Kāvyas were composed by the poets of Chittagong. The 
Hāola type of Bhātialī songs of Mymensingh and Dacca was a deri- 
vative of the Vaisņava Dhamali.=? The influence of the classic 
Hindi Horigāna is discernible in the Dhamali and Holi songs of 
Bengal. The legend of Caņdīdāsa's love for Rami, the washer- 
woman, is found in a number cf Bhātiyālī love-songs and the songs 
of Sylhet. Krsna's meeting with Radha on the bank of the Yamuna 
river is a motif of all sorts of folk-songs on the tryst of lovers. in 
some Bhdtiyali songs the Gauranāgara idea is used to express 
unfulfilled yearning. 


The famous Jhumur song probably originated in the tribal 
Jhadakhanda region of West Bengal. The original JAumur song was 
both a solo and a group song. When it was sung in a group, 
it took the form of questions and answers or proposition and their 
explanations. The group-Jhumur might have been the original ins- 
piration behind Kavi-rivalry. Jayanārāyaņa Ghosal described Jhu- 
mur as a ‘a new song of Bengal?! It was the song of the pre- 
valent Kaliyadamana Yatra. In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Jhumur became the folk-substitute of Kirtana. Jhumur troupes 
were organized by female singers who visited all parts of Bengal. 
The joys and sorrows of the Jhumur singers form the subject-matter 
of Tàra$ankar Bandyopadhyaya's novel, Kavi. One of the prominent 
Jhumur leaders of nineteenth century Bengal was Bhavani, a wo- 
man of the Suvarnavanik caste. She lived in Daspur in the Ghatal 
sub-division of Midnapur and died in 1870. She is said to have 
liberated Jhumur from obscenity.9* 


Asutosh Bhattacarya says that the Bhaoyayiya songs of North 
Bengal were absolutely free of the Vaisnavà influence But of the 
ninety-eight Bhāoyāyiyā songs collected by Harishcandra Pal,9 nine- 
teen songs contain references to Krsna's love. Two of these songs 


59. Maulik, op. cit, Vol. I, Intro. pp. 12-15. 

60. Mukhopadhyaya, Gauda-Vanga Samskriti, pp. 116-117. 

61. Karuņānidhānavilāsa, p. 247, verse 19: “Banglar Nava Gana Nütana 
Jhumur". 

62. Bangalir Gan, p. 1043. 

63. Harishcandra Pal (ed.) Uttar Bānglār Palligiti, Bhaoyayiya Khanda. 
See, Asutosa Bhattācārya's remarks in Banglar Loka Sangita, ed. 
Surescandra Chakravarti, Vol. I, Intro. p. 7. 
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were composed on Caitanya’s renunciation of the world.“ The 
Radha-Krsna theme is to be found in nine of the eighty-threc 
Chatkā songs collected by the same industrious compiler. 


In some songs, Krsna is described as a peasant. In a Baul 
song he is described as a carpenter.** In one roof-levelling song, 
Krsna is simply the son of the milkman.“ In some other songs he 
is a boatman.$ Radha, the milkmaid, winhows paddy in Vrndā- 
vana.® The tribal Krsna cf Midnapur even asks Radha to prepare 
for him a cup of tea. He warns her that he would jump into the 
Jamünà river as the tea is not mixed with milk,—a curious reason 
behind suicide !*9 


The sports of Caitanya are described in Patuā, Pancakalyàn- 
patuā, Bhāoyāyiyā, Bhātialī, Jag Sari Astak and Banduti songs, as 
well as in the songs of the boat race. 


Many Baul and Bhātiyālī poets were influenced by the attrac- 
tive Gauranāgara romanticism. But the Gauranāgara folk-songs 
were far more decent and sincere than some of the mediaeval 
songs of Narahari Sarkar and the poets of his ‘branch’. The free 
translation of a famous Bhatiyali song on the Gauranāgara concept 
is given below. The song begins with “Gaur Ripa Dekhiyā Haiya- 
chi Pagal, Ausadhe Ara Mānenā, Cal sajanī Jai Go Nadiyaya.” 


I have become mad after seeing the beauty of Gaura 
(Caitanya). There is no medicine for me. My friend ! 
Let us go to Nadia (Navadvipa). ^ Gauranga is a dan- 
gerous man. If the thorn of his attraction once enters the 
flesh, it can hardly be removed. 


64. Harishcandra Pal, op. cit, pp. 105-107. 

65. Harishcandra Pal, Uttar Banglar Palligiti, Chatka Khanda. 

66. Upendranath Bhattacarya, Banglar Baul O Baul Gan, song No. 645- 
67. Bhattācārya, Bānglār Lokasahitya, Vol. 3, songs 38, 39, p. 626. 


68. Ibid, p. 607, songs 1-3; Uttar Banglar Pallīgīti, Bhāoyāyiyā Khanda- 
p. 88. 
69. Banglar Lokasahitya, Vol. 3, p. 633, song 1. 
Purnima Sinha, "Varāhabhūmer Lokasangita O Marga Sangiter Vivar- 
taner Sūtra”, Sahitya Patra, Asada, B.S. 1377 (1970) pp. 44-45. 
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Gaurānga, the poisonous snake, has bitten me. The poi- 
son of the ordinary snake may have an antidote. But it 
is very difficult to live with the poison of love in my soul, 
because it is doubly painful. 

Hither and thither I move. People spread so many can- 
ards about me. But calumny I am wearing as an orna- 
ment, mixed with sandal-paste and flowers. 
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138, 150, 153, 164f., 172, 190, 
216, 221, 233, 275, 277, 308, 
319, - 327, 343-44, 350, 391, 
455, 458 . 

Bīrsingha, 227 

Bodhkhānā, 289 

Bogrā, 294, 296, 329 

Boincigrām, 343 

Brahmaputra (river), 145 

Brajarājpur,, 223 

Budan, 151, 188 

Burdwan (see addition) 

Burrabazar, 420 


C 


Candrakoņā, 223, 244, 254, 256, 343 

Cauhatta, 150 

Caledonia, 462 

Cakhandi, 208 

Cāklāvaņī, 290 

Cākuliyā, 249 

Calcutta, 228, 274, 319, 327, 331, 

389-90, 391f., 394, 399, 404- 

. . 05, 460 

Canara, 6, 7, 64. 

Candpur, 289, 327 

Candure, 161 

Catra, 151, 173 

Cengutiya-Pemabhaga, 288 

Cetuya-Vaikunthapur, 350 

Chatrabhoga, 64n., 150 

Chatna, 343 

Chicago, 352 

Chinsura, 350 2 
Chittagong, 164, 278, 281, 341 - 

Chitholiya, 330 PM 


Chotakuthi, 350 

Chotanagpur, 223 

Comillah, 26, 274, 281, 328 
Coochbihar, 274, 277, 291-92, 297 
Cossimbāzār, 198n. 302n., 455 
Cuttack, 413 

Caledonia, 462 


D 


Da$ghara, 442 

Dacca, 3, 19, 130, 150, 166, 180-81, 
275, 283f., 290, 308, 319, 324, 
325, 328, 332, 343, 351, 353, 
354, 394 

Dacca-Daksin, 280 

Dālimtalā, 359 

Dāminyā,. 347n. 

Dāmodarpur, 1, 2 

Dāntan, 256 

Dārbhāngā, 22 

Dārjeeling, 277 

Dāspur, 256 

Daulatpur, 290 

Debrā, 256 

Deccan, 186 

Denur, 199 

Deobhog, 284n. 

Deopadà, 5, 6n. 

Deulbhidya, 224 

Devagrama, 300 

Dhalagram, 290 

Dhāmas, 267 

Dhanbad, 275 

Dhamrai, 284, 319 

Dhanuka, 287 

Dharapat, 224, 227 

Dhārendā, 245-46, 248-49 — 

Dhenkanal, 223 

Dihivallabhpur, 256 

Dinajpur, 3, 274, 298f., 338 

Dogachiya, 151 

Dolang (river), 246 

Dubrajpur, 136 

Dudhkumar, 357 

Dupcanciya, 294 

Dvaraka, 109, 295, 297 
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E 


East Bengal, 1, 4, 37, 
283f., 354 

Egda, 256, 343 

Ekcaka, 136, 139, 153 

Ekrampur, 285 

Elyati, 277 

Europe, 431 


F 


Faridpur, 3n., 285, 287, 288, 290, 


325, 327, 330 
Fatehpur, 249 
Fursail, 324 


G 


Gadanhati (parganà). 234, 236 

Gadanhata Street, 442n. 

Gambhīrā, 66 

Ganga river), 43, 
315 

Gangajalghati, 224, 227 

Gangānagar, 191, 196 

Gangāsāgar, 319 

Garbhetā, 251, 343 

Gaurāngapur, 162 

Gaya, 3 

Gayešpur, 290. 292 

Gaibandha, 297, 350 

Garo Hills, 143 

Gārudgāon, 286n. 

Ghātāl, 251, 254. 256 

Ghātšilā, 248, 249 

Ghorāghāt, 196 

Ghoshpārā, 352f. 

Ghutghutiyā, 227 

Giyashpur, 298 

Goalunde, 283 

Goās, 215, 234 

Gokulnagar, 227 

Gopālpur, 213, 229 

Gopīnāthpur, 129, 350' 

Gopīvallabhpur, 248- 49, 256, 318 

Gosāinpur, 282 

Gosvāmī-Mālipādā, 172, 188 


180, 231, 


152, 245, 262, 


Gosvāmī-Rāmpur, 129 
Govardhana, 313 
Govindapur, 248, 277 
Guņāighar, 24 
Guptipādā, 172 


H 


Haldiyā, 286, 330 

Hariharpur, 249 

Harinābhi, 390n. 

Hāsādā 286 

Hātikumrāyil, 294 

Hāthiyāgarh, 150 

Hathiyakanda, 151 

Hijli, 244 

Himalayan: region, 1, 65, 438, 462 

Hooghly. 161, 162, 163, 172, 173, 
188, 221, 275, 277, 318, 319, 
343, 351. 442, 460  ' 

Howrah, 163, 275, 277 

Husiyarpur, 130 


I 


Ichamati, (river), 284n. 
Ichapura, 284n. 
Ilāmbāzār, 344 

Indpur, 223 

Indus, 350 

Ita, 325 


J 


Jagadispur, 355, 357 

Jagannath (Puri), 112 

Jagannathpur, 277 

Jagatimangalpur, 258n. ie 
Javpur, (Rajasthan), 168, 206, 309 
Jalandi, 165 4 
Jalpāiguri, 277 
Jašadā, 168, 169 
Jangalitalā, 130 
Japsā, 286, 287, 330 
Jādavnagar, 226 (due 
Jadagram, 251 3 
Jāmālpur, 351 
Jangipur, 172. i^ Res RC AME 
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-Japan, 449 

Jaya Mitra Street, 393 
„Jessore, 161, 169, 274, 388f. 
Jeypur, (Bankura), 227 
.Jhāmatpur, 162, 188 
„Jhātiādā, 250 

.Jhikargacha, 289 

Jiāganj, 302, 391 

„Joflāi, 453 


"Kabilaspur, 137 
"Kalākopā, 330 
“Kalyani, 352 
Kambuliyatolà, 405 
Kagajpukuriya, 288, 291, 303 
"Kahalu-Kasimpada, 294 
Kajirpagla, 286 
Kancdapada, 150, 203 
"Kalna, 154, 148, 169, 199, 230, 
245, 246, 256, 315, 339, 391, 
432 

Kamyavana, 261 
"Kāncanagariyā, 218, 302 
Kakina, 292 
Kamarüpa, 48 

i "Kandi, 291i. 

3 Kandikhali, 130 

—..  "Kandrá, 215n., 455, 458 

- . Kānthi (Contai), 250 

"Kartikpur, 287 

x "Kashmir, 28 

"Kashipur, 290 

Katabani, 267 

hiyada, 284 
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231, 235, 262, 332 

uli, 391 

daha, 150, 153, 210, 261, 262 















Kheturi, 175-76, 177, 183, 198, 218, 
229, 231f, 235f., 246, 251, 
291, 292, 293, 296, 454f. 

Khirpai, 245 

Keonjhar, 290 

Keor, 4 

KeSavpur, 130 

Kesiadi, 290, 343 

KeSpur, 256 

Ketugram, 27, 456 

Kišorganja, 292, 351 

Kogram, 192, 194, 196 

Kolutola, 391 

Konārak, 18 

Kongarpada, 301 

Kotarang, 151 

Krsnanagar, 277, 291, 292, 298, 318, 
383, 387, 414 

Krsnapur, 277 

Ksirgram, 24, 327, 343 

Kudigram, 297 

Kule, 383 

Kulai, 196 

Kulinagram, 27 

Kuliya, 130 

Kulyapada, 162 

Kumarbhog, 286 

Kumirahatta, 48n., 64n., 150 

Kundagram, 294 


L 


Lauhajang, 286-87 
Laupala, 289 
Lata, 2 

Lohagarh, 290 


M 


Madanpada, 18 
Madanpur, 224, 227 
Madhuvangarh, 283 
Madras, 392 

Maera. 167 
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Mallasarul, 2 

Mainadal, 319, 331, 455, 458 

Maitha-Gopinathapur, 227 ` 

Mangaldihi, 164 

Mahisādal, 256, 302 

Maninagar, 227 

Manipur, 280 

Masipur, 168 

Mathura, 65, 67, 280, 294 

Mayanà, 250 

Mayanapada, 254 

Mayurbhanja, 249, 250 

Mahesh, 161, 172, 319 

Māldā, 181, 276, 277, 292f., 296, 
391 

Malihati, 301 

Malkhanagar, 286, 287 

Mallia, 3 

Manda, 294 

Manikyadighi, 130 

Manikganja, 283 

Maniktala Street, 394, 414 

Mayapur, 396 

Meghnà (river), 282 

Mehar, 289, 327 

Metyala, 227 

Midnāpur, 30, 163, 166, 169, 244f., 
275, 277, 302, 308, 318, 319, 
350, 391 

Mithila, 16, 20, 41, 42, 48, 123 

Mrga, 282 

Muhammadpur, 290 

Mukdoba, 288 

Muktāpur, 250 

Munshiganja, 19, 283f. $ 

Murshidābād, 162, 164, 215, 216, 
218, 229, 243, 275, 277, 300f.. 
305, 318, 323, 395, 455, 458 

Murutiya, 409 

Mymensingh, 26, 198, 274, 279, 281, 
282f., 290, 328-29, 354 


N 


Nadia, 130, 134, 150-51, 161-62, 
163, 170, 188, 276, 318, 352f., 
460 : 
Naihāti, 162, 247 


Naldāngā, 290 

Nalhāti, 136 

Nalta, 290 

Nandīpur, 136, 137 

Narsinghdi, 328 

Nasipur, 301 i 

Navadvīpa, 43f., 46f., 49f., 65, 67, 
87, 140-41, 162, 168, 170, 188- 
89, 190, 192, 212, 237, 260-61, 
280, 306, 308, 314, 318, 326, 
327, 387, 391, 400, 439 

Nadajol, 292 

Nāgaradeša, 171 

Nānur, 23, 343 

Narayanganja, 284-85 

Nātore, 291f. 

Nilacala (see Puri), 413 

Nilfamari, 329 

Nimda, 151 

Nrsimhapur, 247, 250 


O 


Ondā, 223, 227 
Orissā, 53, 223, 244, 249, 250, 309, 
455 


Pakkapallī, 242 

Pancakot, 303, 455 
Pancamanagara, 350 
Pareshnath, 224 

Pābnā, 26, 129, 170, 275, 294f., 329 
Pāncet, 233, 249 

Pāikor, 5, 165 
Paikpada-Betka, 38, 285° 
Palpada, 161, 168 
Panatirtha, 130 

Pandua, 351 

Panihati, 150, 160, 189, 319 
Pathuraghata, 150 4 
Pāthuriāghāta, 150, 388 
Pātrasāyer, 227 

Phullarā, 136 

Pinglā, 256 

Podāmātalā, 327 
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Puri 21, 52, 63, 65, 67, 68, 112, 
123, 128, 145, 146, 186, 189, 
261, 390, 394, 416 

Purnea, 298 


R 


Raghupur, 276, 297, 351 

Ramna, 250 

Rasuniya, 286 

Rautbhog, 286 

Rayaņī, 246-47, 250 

Radhavallabhpur, 277 

Rada, 163, 171, 238, 251, 459 

Rajbalhat, 343 

Rajganja, 350 - 

Rājshāhī, 218, 229, 275, 293f., 318, 
338, 343 

Rāmcandrapur, 161, 162, 171, 173n. 

Ramkeli, 292, 391 

Ranapada, 130 

Ranibandh, 223 

Rāņīhāti, 250, 255 

Rayanagara, 290 

Rudra, 223 

Rüpapura, 196 


Sabang, 256 

Saidabad, 300, 343 

Saptagrama, 43, 173, 230, 282 
Sabhar, 284 

Sabrakon, 223, 227 

Salda, 224 

Sahabad, 223 

Sanihati, 286 

Santipur, 122f., 130f., 221, 319 
Senhati, 289, 291 

Serampore, 166, 390n., 415 
Sherabad, 330 

Shergarh, 233 

Shovabazar, 393, 461 
Sikharabhumi, 217, 231 
Simlapal, 223, 227 

Singarkon, 130 

Siyaldi, 130, 286 

Sonamukhi, 223, 224 


Sonatala, 170, 294 

Srikhanda, 115, 176, 182, 188-89, 
190f., 217, 220, 230-31, 235, 
239, 295, 307, 455, 458. 

Sriksetra, (see Puri). 

$rinagar, 286 

Star Theatre, 441 

Sundarban, 2n. 

Sundikhal, 290 

Susuniyā (hill), 2 

Suvarnarekha (river), 246 

Syamkunda, 313 

Syamasundarapura, 250, 277 

Sylhet, 26, 48, 278f., 281, 344, 351- 
52, 353, 354, 381 


T 


Tamluk, 189, 252n., 254, 343 
Tarā-Ātpur, 161, 169f., 177 
Taldangra, 224, 227 
Taherpur, 292 

Talešvar (Talkhadi), 288 
Talora, 294 

Taltalahat, 289 

Tambuli, 150 

Tangayil, 283 

Tarapitha, 136, 137 

Tejpal, 226 

Teota, 130. 283 
Thakurnagar. 325 

Tiljhatka, 224 

Tirhut, 73 

Tollyganj, 389 

Tribeni, 354, 355 

Tripura, 26, 215n., 278n., 281, 328n.. 


393, 395 
U 
Uddhāraņpur, 151, 199 
Ujani, 267 
Ukhda, 350 


Ula, 353, 390n. 

Upper Chitpur Road, 393 
Uthuli, 131 

Utkala, 247, 251, 252, 255 
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V 272, 276, 295, 306, 309, 315, 
317, 348, 388, 396, 418, 434, 
Vadagāchi, 151 454, 458, 461 
Vaidyapur, 173n. 
Vajrayogini, 5 Ww 
Vallabhpur, 173 
Varāhabhūm, 251 Wadi, 297 
Varahanagar, 150 
Varanasi (see Benārās), 53, 67 Y 
Vidyanagar (Rajmahendri), 63, 64n. 
Vikrampur (Bankura), ,227 Yamuna (river), 313 
Vikrampur (Dacca), 234, 285f., 324f. Yašadā (see Jasadà) 
Visnupur, 182, 224f., 227, 341 Ya$odal, 283 
Vraja, 268 Ya$olang, 286 
Vrndàvana, 65, 92, 93, 99, 106, 108. Yajigram, 176, 182, 211, 216, 217, 
111, 114, 116, 133, 135, 146, 219, 230, 236, 251 


148, 149, 178, 188, 196, 201f.,  Yatrapuri, 289 
209, 212, 215, 216, 217, 219f. 24 Parganas, 150-51, 162, 189, 232, 


221, 230, 236, 240-41, 245-46, 276-77, 325, 332, 343, 351, 
256, 259, 261, 264, 266, 268, 389. 
Addition 


Burdwan, 2, 4, 24, 27, 129-30, 134, 150; 161-62, 163, 165, 173, 177, 
188-89, 190f, 199f., 208, 216, 221, 267, 275, 292, 308, 319, 327; 
343, 350, 414, 453, 458, 464. 
















CORRIGENDA 


"né i ie Incorrect 
2 8 | veterenary 
= 16 8 fifteenth century 
oe - 10 . villified 
Eo. "tuu /— flesh blood 


S eight 
22 |» Levy 


fn. 2/Line-3 were 


Correct 
veterinary 
twelfth century 
vilified 
flesh and blood 
seven 


Levi 


was 
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